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ELL, LET’S DISCUSS politics a little in this issue of the Journal 
without becoming personal and without intending to disturb or 
injure the feelings of anyone. 


FTER ALL, the political situation affects the working people of America. 

Consequently they should give it some keen, deep and sound thinking. 

As a matter of fact there is not much difference between the Republican and 

Democratic parties, as at present constituted. There are real and sincere 

men in each party, but there are also some terribly rotten ones who bear 
-= watching no matter what they promise before election. 


F THE MASSES of working people will but vote right they can soon 
make the politicians in Washington understand that they mean business. 
We are fed up with promises of prosperity for the past two years and still 
each month the great army of unemployed able-bodied men and women 
of America increases. 


e ab 


ILL GREEN says there are three million men out of work. Jim Davis 
says there are two and a half million. How either of them have been 
able to find out the real number is something I cannot understand, because 
neither of them has any source of information except the few rambling | 
statements made by some individuals or the meager information they have 
obtained from the secretaries of some labor unions and a few employers 
who take the trouble to answer giving some information. Jim Davis gets 
his information from his statistical bureau that writes down anything told 
them but said bureau never comes in contact with those suffering from un- 
employment or with those who would be able to give them the real truth 
as to the number out of work and unable to find anything to do. 


et 


N MY JUDGMENT, based on what I have seen in my travels throughout 
the country and from the information I receive from our unions in 
the several districts, there are from five to six million persons out of work 
in this country at the present time. I may be wrong but I am giving you my 
opinion gained from observation and the information I have obtained. I 
am also of the opinion that there will be added to the great army of unem- 
ployed another half million by the 15th day of next January when industrial 
conditions will be at their lowest ebb. When you stop to think there are 
six million persons out of work, with an average of four others dependent 
on each person, making a total of twenty-four million, you will realize that 
this means one-fifth of the entire population of America, and that such a 
condition is dangerous. 


I, 
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Report of Delegates to the Con- 
vention of the American 


Federation of Labor, 
Held in Boston 
October 6 to 18, 1930 


In accordance with our Constitution 
we, your delegates to the Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
submit to you the following report: 

The convention opened in the Audi- 
torium of the Statler Hotel on October 
6th. The Governor of Massachusetts 
and the Mayor of Boston addressed 
the convention, as did several others 
representing the Labor Movement. 

One of the high lights of the con- 
vention was the visit of President 
Hoover and his address to the conven- 
tion. The statements made by Presi- 
dent Hoover on the unemployment sit- 
uation were listened to with a great 
deal of interest by the delegates pres- 
ent. President Hoover, however, did 
not receive the enthusiastic reception 
on the delivery of his speech that 
should have been accorded the head of 
the nation. There was something 
missing from his speech; whether it 
lacked warmth or that he felt too 
strongly the seriousness of the situa- 
tion; at any rate, there was something 
lacking and it failed to arouse the’en- 
thusiasm of the delegates. 

Your delegates were appointed on 
the usual number of committees. A 
special address was delivered by Sena- 
tor Wagner of New York on the In- 
junction Law. Senator Wagner cer- 
tainly made a splendid speech and it 
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was very much enjoyed by the dele- 
gates present. 

The convention was inconvenienced 
considerably owing to the fact that 
the national convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion was held at the same time, 
with headquarters also in the Statler 
Hotel, and the enormous crowds that 
attended the American Legion con- 
vention filled the hotel, making it very 
inconvenient for the delegates of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The greatest speech delivered at the 
convention was that made by United 
States Senator David I. Walsh of 
Massachusetts. The convention went 
wild over the brilliancy and sincerity 
of his address. The Senator is a splen- 
did orator, a highly educated man and, 
of course, one hundred per cent friend- 
ly to Labor. 

This convention of the American 
Federation of Labor did not take up 
as much time as previous conventions. 
Every year it seems as though there 
is less business coming before the 
convention. 

The one matter pertaining to our 
organization in which your delegates 
were deeply interested was the juris- 
diction dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks and our Inter- 
national Union. The Executive Coun- 
cil made a report to the convention 
recommending that further confer- 
ences between the two organizations 
be held for the purpose of bringing 
about a mutual understanding or 
agreement. The proper thing, or what 
should have been done, was that a 
recommendation should have been 
made that the charter of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks be revoked. 
But, owing to the fact that your dele- 
gates realized and understood the se- 
riousness of existing conditions, re- 
sulting from unemployment among 
the working masses of our country, 
we decided to allow the report of the 
Executive Council to go unchallenged 
for the time being. Of course we feel 
this is an injustice because it is abso- 
lutely unreasonable for the Executive 
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Council to allow two organizations 
having teamsters and chauffeurs in 
their membership to remain in affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of 
Labor. There is not any more justice 
in this than there would be in allow- 
ing two organizations of men garment 
workers, or carpenters, or miners, in 
affiliation. But, as explained above, 
owing to the deplorable condition now 
prevailing among the working masses 
of our country, we decided not to enter 
any objections to the report of the 
Executive Council, realizing what is 
needed now is harmony and working 
together owing to the weakened con- 
dition of the entire Labor Movement. 


One of the principal and splendid 
things which took place during our 
visit to the convention was the enter- 
tainment and banquet tendered our 
delegates and visiting members of our 
organization, and ladies, numbering in 
all about thirty-five, by Local Union 
No. 259 Newspaper Chauffeurs, Dis- 
tributors & Helpers of Boston. Broth- 
er Louis Leventhal is president of that 
organization and acted as toastmas- 
ter. The banquet was splendid and 
everything that any one could expect. 
The entertainment was high class, 
clean, refreshing and full of mirth. 

General Organizer Harry Jennings 
was chairman of the Committee on 
Entertainment and Arrangements, 
appointed by the Boston Central La- 
bor Union, and he certainly did the job 
up right. 

Summing up the work of the con- 
vention, the one thing in particular 
which we noticed was the lack of in- 
terest displayed by the heads of some 
of the different organizations. There 
were no discussions on the floor of the 
convention of any consequence, and it 
was also noticed that the representa- 
tives of several International Unions 
left the convention a day or two before 
it adjourned, proving conclusively 
they were not deeply interested in 
either the work of the convention or 
in any question that might arise. This 
is to be regretted because the conven- 
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tion of the American Federation of 
Labor in years past was the educa- 
tional forum for the men of Labor. 
Perhaps after all, this condition arises 
from the feeling prevailing generally 
that much can be accomplished 
through discussions and that greater 
benefits for labor organizations are 
obtained through the work of organ- 
izers placed in different fields. 

At last year's convention of the 
American Federation of Labor the 
representatives of one of the Railroad 
Brotherhoods appeared before the 
convention and gave out the impres- 
sion that affiliation might be consid- 
ered by those organizations. At that 
same convention President Green inti- 
mated that conferences had been car- 
ried on with the end in view that 
perhaps the Federation might be 
strengthened by the affiliation of some 
of the organizations on the outside. 
It was noticeable this year that no 


' reference was made to the matter at 


this convention. We take it for 
granted, those organizations on the 
outside are determined to remain 
there. 

Reference was made to the work 


being done on the Gompers Memorial, 


to which our International, some two 
years ago, contributed $5,000. Ap- 
parently no definite date has been set 
for action on this all-important mat- 
ter, for which over $100,000 has been 
subscribed. We, your delegates, are 
: of the opinion that the committee in 
charge of the affairs is expediting the 
work as rapidly as possible. 


The discussion on the floor of the 
convention which seemed to arouse 
the greatest interest among the dele- 
gates was on the old and all-important 
subject—The Injunction. The discus- 
sion took place between Matthew Woll 
and Andrew Furuseth. Matthew Woll, 
as chairman of the committee, ex- 
plained the position of the Executive 
Council and while he agreed the in- 
junction bill was not satisfactory it 
was all they could expect to obtain at 
the present time because of the con- 


struction the courts have placed on 
other bills granting Labor more, and 
because of the fact that the House and 
Senate as at present constituted— 
practically anti-Labor—a great deal 
could not be expected, and his argu- 
ment that a half loaf was better than 
none at all and for that reason the bill 
as drafted and proposed was agreed to 
by the Executive Council. 

As stated above, this was the only 
discussion of any importance on the 
floor of the convention, and the work 
of the convention this year could have 
been completed in one week were it not 
for the fact that we were inconven- 
ienced by the American Legion and 
there was a great deal of entertain- 
ment. 

The first week of the convention 
was recessed on Friday evening until 
Tuesday morning. This was due to 
the fact that many of the delegates 
did not want to work on Saturday, 
also that Monday was Columbus Day, 
which in Boston and throughout the 
East is a legal holiday. 

This created some discontent among 
the delegates because of the enormous 


expense they were under while attend- 


ing the convention. Also because of 
the fact that many International or- 
ganizations had nearly all of their offi- 
cers in attendance, and due to the dis- 
turbed condition prevailing, or about 
to prevail, with work in headquarters 
needing attention, most of the dele- 
gates were anxious that the work of 
the convention be completed as quick- 
ly as possible so they might return to © 
their different localities. 

All of the present officers of the 
Federation were re-elected without 
opposition. Delegates elected to rep- 
resent the American Federation of 
Labor at the British Trades Union 
Congress were Joseph Ryan, Interna- 
tional President of the Longshore- 
men’s Union and Joseph V. Moreschi, 
General President of the Internationa] 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ Union. Charles J. Case, Sec- 
retary of the Ohio State Building 
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Trades Council, was elected fraternal 
delegates to the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress. Vancouver, British 
Columbia, was chosen as the city for 
the next convention, for which city 
the vote of your delegation was unani- 
mous. 

It was noticeable in this year's con- 
vention that our organization was one 
of three that had gained in member- 
ship during the past year. Out of 117 
national and international unions only 
three had increased in membership. 

Your delegation attended every ses- 
sion of the convention and listened at- 
tentively to all.discussions and re- 
ports, and watched carefully for any- 
thing that might arise which would 
have a tendency to affect the policy or 
principle upon which our organization 
is founded. 

We did everything we could in ac- 
cordance with our laws and endeav- 
ored to represent our organization as 
best we could, and for our selection 
and election as delegates by you, we 
desire to express our thanks and to 
submit this report as a synopsis of 
what transpired during the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Respectfully submitted, 
D. J. TOBIN, 
T. L. HUGHES, 
J. M. GILLESPIE,’ 
J. P. McLAUGHLIN, 
L. G. GOUDIE, 
J. J. MCKENNA, 

Delegates. 


The Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
reports August rail transportation 
revenue of $7,923,877 after taxes, in- 
terest, etc., and available for pay- 
ments to the participating railroads 
and other carriers for express privi- 
leges, comparing with $12,199,746 in 
August, 1929. For eight months ended 
August 31, 1930, all transportation 
revenues totaled $74,301,489. 


Please notice the difference in earn- 
ings, and this condition obtains under 
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the strictest economy, going so far in 
many instances as to have one man 
doing what two men did some years 
ago. 

The above report or financial state- 
ment is taken from authorized finan- 
cial sources. 

There are many large corporations 
with whom we do business going be- 
hind during this industrial stagna- 
tion, and we see no immediate relief 
for the next six months. So watch 
your step. A word to the wise should 
be sufficient.—Ed. 


Teamsters Win in Yellow Dog 
Contract Case 


On-October 4th, Circuit Judge Wal- 
ter H. Evans rendered a decision in 
the controversy of the Ice Delivery Co. 
versus Frank Irons, in which he de- 
cided for the defendant. Irons is a 
member of Teamsters Union No. 162. 


Irons has been an ice delivery man 
for a number of years and in the em- 
ployment of other companies served 
a large number of customers in his 
territory. 


In May, 1928, Irons was employed 
by the Ice Delivery Co. Shortly after 
his employment he was asked to sign 
an agreement in which it was stipu- 
lated that if he severed his connec- 
tions with the Ice Delivery Co. he 
would not deliver ice for any other 
company within the territory he cov- . 
ered for the Ice Delivery Co. A short 
time later Irons joined the Teamsters 
Union and a little later was discharged 
by the Ice Delivery Co. 


He then sought employment with 
another company and proceeded to de- 
liver ice in the territory which he had 
previously served when an employe of 
the Ice Delivery Co. They brought 
suit against him, seeking to restrain 
him from doing this. The case has 
come to be known as a sort of “‘yellow 
dog" contract, although it is not a 
*yellow dog" contract in the sense 
that the term is generally applied. 
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The teamsters union is elated with 
the victory and points out that this 
will probably put an end to similar con- 
tracts in the future. 

B. A. Green was attorney for Irons 
and the union and Russell E. Sewall 
and John F. Logan represented the 
Ice Delivery Co. 

In rendering his decision Judge Ev- 
ans said: “I have examined the record 
in connection with your briefs, and 
am of the opinion that the equities of 
the case, regardless of the merits or 
demerits of the contract in question, 
are not with the plaintiff, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

“First. So far as the record dis- 
closes, the signing of the contract was 
not a condition of procuring the em- 
ployment. It was not presented to him 
until after he had been engaged and 
was at work for the plaintiff. He says 
he didn’t sign it for three weeks; Mr. 
Holman says it was signed on the 
16th, ten days after he went to work. 
I fail to see that he received any con- 
sideration at all for entering into the 
work. They promised him no perma- 
nency of employment, and he worked 
for the wages he received and not for 
the contract that he signed. 

“Second. It appears that the de- 
fendant had served this general terri- 
tory as an iceman for upwards of ten 
years. He states that of the custom- 
ers which he was serving for the plain- 
tiff company approximately 135 had 
been his customers with other compa- 
nies before he engaged with the plain- 
tiff, and it seemes unconscionable that 
he must be foreclosed from serving 
135 old customers out of approximate- 
ly 200 on the company’s books in the 
territory he was serving at the time 
he quit, simply because he signed a 
contract that did not truly state the 
facts in this relation and which gave 
him no protection in that regard. 

“Third. Plaintiff’s own testimony 
shows that some promises not in the 
contract were held out to the defend- 
ant in order to induce him to sign the 
agreement, and further, that he was a 
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competent, satisfactory ice delivery- 
man. Plaintiff's witness Merwin gave 
a reason for the discharge of the de- 
fendant under the contract. The plain- 
tiff was not required to give any rea- 
son, and I submit that the reason of- 
fered, considering all the circum- 
stances, is not plausible, in this: Mr. 
Riddell’s objection to defendant’s em- 
ployment existing from the first; yet 
he was employed. Whatéver disagree- 
able circumstances occurred at any 
meetings had happened some time be- 
fore and he was continued in the serv- 
ice, yet immediately upon his joining 
the union it becomes a matter of the 
foreman losing his job or the dismis- 
sal of defendant. The inference is very 
strong that the immediate cause of his 
discharge was the fact that he joined 
the union. 

“Judgment will be for the defend- 
ant.” 


—_—_ 


More Dairy Products Used . 
Than Ever Before 


The average American is now con- 
suming more dairy produets, with the 
exception of butter, than ever before. 

He is drinking more milk and eating 
more cheese, and in the last twenty 
years has virtually trebled the annua! 
amount of ice cream he eats. 

Per capita consumption of all dairy 
products was reported today by the 
department of agriculture at the high- 
est point reached in an upward swing 
conspicuous in the last decade. 


Short Furrows 
By Abe Martin 


“I want to buy a winter coat if I kin 
ever git across the street,” said Mrs. 
Pearl Curl, today, as she leaned agin a 
lamp post an’ watched the procession 
of autos. “I wuz knocked down three 
times yesterday, but I decided to try 
it agin today.” I don’t know what’s to 
become of our merchants if all the 
folks who'll be compelled to walk or 
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git along without chauffeurs this win- 
ter are knocked down ever’ time they 
try to cross the street to a store. Lots 
© folks are gittin to buy ever'thing 
on one side o’ the street, an’ if it hain’t 
on the side they happen to be on they 
do without. Locomotive engineers 
have to serve a long, tedious appren- 
ticeship before ther entrusted with an 
engine, an’ ever so often they have to 
have their eyes examined, an’ when 
they git shaky or cockeyed ther re- 
tired. Ther trains are run on ther 
own tracks, an’ the roads they cross 
are safeguarded by fences, an’ signs, 
an’ bells, an’ watchmen, an’ gates, an’ 
lights, but the streets an’ the high- 
ways which are owned by “the people" 
are filled with speedin' automobiles 
twistin' an' turnin' in ever direction, 
an' any one o' which is powerful 
enough to bust a concrete bridge abut- 
ment. Only about one feller out o' ten 
used to have sense enough to drive a 
horse, an' I reckon only one out o' fifty 
is really equipped to be in charge of 
an auto. Horses wouldn' run into peo- 
ple, or jump in stone quarries, or bump 
their brains out agin telephone poles. 
A horse jest flatly refused to be driven 
into a flock of little school children. 
Farmer Wes Hanger has been scared 
elean off the pikes an' highways an' 
walks to town on the railroad. It 
hain’t safe to board at a corner drug 
store. Right now ther's a car stuck 
half way in the side o' Leslie Purvi- 
ance's home at the corner o' Spruce 
an' Saw Mill avenue. The family read 
by the head lights. Ever' thug an' cut 
throat has a purrin' car waitin’ fer 
him. If seven youthful bandits are 
goin’ to break jail a seven-passenger 
car is waitin’ fer ’em. If an outlaw 
shoots a cashier ther’s a roadster an’ 
a blond hard by to whiz him to safety. 
But these culprits don’t drive no 
faster in escapin from justice than the 
“modern citizen" who hain’t goin’ 
anywhere in particular, or the light 
truck driver that’s goin’ after a $15 
suit to press. Ther’s a little, nervous, 
generously priced car that’s only got 
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two speeds—thirty-five miles an hour 
an’ merely tremblin’. An’ when I do 
bafely manage to escape gittin’ killed 
by one I fergit entirely what I come 
downtown fer, or what I intended to 
git on the other side o’ the street.. The 
Emporium talks some of openin’ fer 
business at 4 a. m., before the autos 
fill the streets. Yisterday Mrs. Joe 
Kite yelled clear across the street to 
Druggist Artie Small to bring her a 
pork sandwich an’ some aspirin. Any 
day you kin see folks huddled on the 
curbs an’ lookin longin’ly across the 
street at a show window full o’ socks, 
or bacon, or somethin’. If a feller tries 
to drive a car at a respectable speed 
he’s tooted at, an’ sideswiped, an’ 
finally driven into the curb. Even the 
home is no longer a haven o' safety in 
this age o’ crime, an’ the jails while 
safe are smelly an’ overcrowded, so I 
don’t know where a feller could go to 
live out his natural life.—Indianapolis 
News. 


Peoples Low Buying Power 
Brought Business Let Down 


Washington.—'(Census Bureau fig- 
ures, just issued, sustain the view that 
the business depression was caused by 
low buying power being unable to pur- 
chase the nation's surplus," says the 
Washington Post in a leading editori- 
al. The Post is one of the nation's 
prominent daily newspapers. 

“The fact that there was an ‘over- 
production’ can no longer be ques- 
tioned," says the editor, who asserts 
that if industry paid wages in the 
same proportion as it did in 1849, 
“wage earners would have received 
an aggregate of $16,000,000,000. In- 
stead, they were paid $11,271,116,- 
000.” 

“On the basis of productive capac- 
ity American labor is cheaper," de- 
clares the Post. “A study of the in- 
creases in both wages and industry 
suggests that the working man is not 
receiving his full share of the wealth 
he helps to create. 
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“A glance at the more recent figures 
is more convincing. During 1927 
wages amounted to $10,484,802,000 
and the products of manufacturing in- 
dustries were worth $62,718,347,000. 
Wages increased in the following two 
years by $422,214,000, in spite of the 
fact that fewer workmen were em- 
ployed. But during that same period 
production was augmented to the ex- 
tent of $5,735,139,000. In other words, 
labor registered a gain of 3.8 per cent 
in its purchasing power, while the out- 
put of industry gained more than 9 
per cent. 

“In these figures lies the story of 
the industrial depression. While goods 
were turned out at a pace never be- 
fore equalled in history, the buying 
power of the publie was making but 
small gains. When the climax was 
reached in the last months of 1929, a 
period of adversity was inevitable be- 
cause the people did not have sufficient 
money to buy the surplus goods which 
they had produced. 

“If the country is to go on producing 
at the 1929 level, the buying power of 
the people must be increased. Con- 
suming power already exists, and it 
has no limitations. From the long 
range view, all that is necessary to 
make it effective is to increase the 
earning power of the workmen's fam- 
ily."—News Letter. 


American Concerns Migrate 
to Europe | 


New York.—American branch fac- 
tories in Europe and Canada are em- 
ploying more than 500,000 workers, 
aecording to the New York Trust 
Company. 

Migration of American industry 
commenced before the war, but its 
most rapid expansion has been in the 
last ten years, co-jointly with the 
marked increase in American invest- 
ments in foreign countries. 

The trust company declares that 


"the export trade and labor condi- ° 


tions, and effects of the movement on 
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American industrial price and living 
conditions abroad, in time, may be ex- 
tremely far reaching." 

Canada leads in American branch 
factories. There were 79 American 
branch plants in Germany at the be- 
ginning of the present year and sev- 
eral others were planned. A number 
of American firms are established in 
Great Britain and recently branch 
plants, principally for the manufac- 
ture of automobiles, have been estab- 
lished in France, Italy and Spain. 

On the basis of four dependents to 
a worker, this migration, with their 
500,000 employes, means that 2,000,- 
000 persons in this country are direct- 
ly affected.—News Letter. 


Courage Always Wins 


"Dare to be yourself," declared 
Senator Borah in a radio address to 
thousands of school graduates who 
are entering the arena of life. 

The Idaho lawmaker reminded 
young men that privilege seekers and 
their political agents cry for political 
regularity that the status quo be 
maintained. 

*Tf you have an issue of worth and 
moment," said Mr. Borah, “the ma- 
chine will follow like a whipped cur 
behind you.” 

Trade unionists should retain this 
thought. 

Political machines—and, in fact, 
the world—pay no attention to men 
who fear censure by the supposed 
“oreat.” 

The world may pity—but never re- 
spects—the whiner. That’s why men 
command attention when they dare 
to do. They sweep others into their 
ranks by courage and disinterested- 
ness. 

The world is filled with men who 
fear to take chances. 

They waste their lives in the vain 
hope that those who have seized 
power will some time, some how, vol- 
untarily surrender such power.— 
News Letter. 
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Machine Must Give an Enlarged 
Life 

“The machine age will fail if its one 
purpose is to give man a mere living,” 
said President Hoover in an address at 
the dedication of à new building by a 
food company here. 

*Man learned the art of staying 
alive long before he learned the art of 
mechanics,” said the President. '"The 
machine must build him a better life, 
not only in time of leisure, but in joy 
of work, than he knew before. 

“Unless industry makes men, wom- 
en and children happier in their work, 
unless it gives opportunity and crea- 
tive satisfaction in the job itself, it 
cannot excuse its failure by pleading 
that at least it has kept them alive.” — 
News Letter. 


Why Trade Unionism Is 
Opposed 


Trade unionism cannot be com- 
pared with business, fraternal, pro- 
fessional or civic organizations. 

The trade union, fundamentally, 
is a protesting movement and therein 
it differs from all other groups. 

Trade unions, for instance, fit into 
a community chest drive that is 
launched by philanthropy, but this 
is incidental to their main objective. 

In its essence a trade union is not 
a “business” organization. 

A business organization is primar- 
ily interested in property and profits. 

A trade union, organically, is inter- 
ested in human values and individual 
liberty. 

It denies any and every control 
over the individual or collective acts 
of workers when such act is legal if 
done by other groups of citizens. 


It scorns the paternalism, benignity 
and artificial fellow feeling that so- 
called “superior” persons assume to- 
ward those who receive wages and 
who are called “working people.” 

Organized labor does not accept the 
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status quo. Other movements profess 
high ideals, but these do not include a 
changed social outlook toward work- 
ers, which is the base of trade union- 
ism. 

The present outlook is illustrated 
by injunction judges who declare 
that trade unions are proper, but— 

They are a “conspiracy” if they 
interfere with profits and income. 

To assure these profits and income 
the highest court in the land has ruled 
(Bedford cut stone case) that work- 
ers can be held to their task and that 
they must not refuse to handle non- 
union cut stone. | 

Nothing more clearly interprets the 
mental attitude toward workers than 
this United States Supreme Court de- 
cision. | 

If trade unionists are asked to de- 
fine their objective, let them point 
to this infamous court order that an- 
nuls the Thirteenth Amendment to 
the federal constitution. 

This serf view is held by men who 
deny workers the right to unite. They 
make attractive speeches on the need 
for labor organizations—if they are 
the company “union” kind. But let 
workers attempt to stand as free men 
and note what happens. 

Let them vitalize the Declaration of 
Independence and shouts of “‘property 
rights" are heard. 

This is what labor has in mind when 
it insists on collective bargaining. 
This process is more than attempting 
to raise wages. It strikes at mental 
control of workers, the foundation of 
every privilege.—News Letter. 


Education of our adults is needed 
now as never before, for in this ma- 
chine, mass-production age, the life 
of the worker must be enriched or, in 
many cases, his spirit will die. We 
probably ean hold the place we now 
have by schooling children only, but 
to make real progress we must edu- 


eate adults.—L. R. Alderman, U. S. 


Office of Education. 
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Standards 


We hear much talk about the Amer- 
ican standard of living and how nec- 
essary it is that it shall be maintained. 
We find our congressmen discoursing 
in big words and telling the horny- 
handed sons of toil how necessary it is 
to have a high tariff to protect Ameri- 
can labor against pauper labor of Eu- 
rope. We hear the reformers, the 
preachers, the economists, the poli- 
tieians, and many others too nume- 
rous to mention, all telling us the 
American standard of living must be 
put on a high level and maintained. 


All have their pet means to accom- 
plish results, but with few exceptions 
they do not advance the real Simon- 
pure remedy. It remains for the 
Trades Unionists to declare the un- 
disputed economic fact that it is good 
wages that will maintain a good de- 
cent standard of living in America or 
elsewhere, and that it is the Trades 
Unions which make it possible to get 
and maintain good wages. Low wages 
and long hours are the cause of under- 
consumption and consequent unem- 
ployment. 

There is no decent standard of liv- 
ing in America or elsewhere for the 
great mass of the unorganized wage 
workers and there never will be until 
these workers are organized and be- 
"| come a part of the trade union move- 
ment. These people, because of low 
wages, are forced to live in over- 
crowded houses in densely populated 
districts which are breeding places for 
discontent, hatred, want, privation, 
sickness, poverty and multiplied mis- 
ery. The big non-union trust owners 
know it, but they just fiddle like Nero 
while Rome was burning.—Cigar 
Maker. 


It is labor that lays the foundations 
of empires, that clears up continents, 
that builds cities, that operates rail- 
roads, gathers news, prints papers, 
cultivates the earth, feeds the nations 
and elevates man; and it is the men 
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who toil with their hands who are 
entitled to special consideration, al- 
though they get little credit for their 
work. The men who gather at ban- 
quets dressed in fine linen and soft 
raiment may imagine that they are 
the State, but.it is not so. Many of 
them are simply parasites, eating 
bread that others toil for; all could 
be wiped out and the nation would go 
right on; they would scarcely be 
missed.—John P. Altgeld. 


Cry for Ships; Ignore Men 


The average newspaper reader be- 
lieves that ships is the one essential 
for an American merchant marine. 

Ships are needed for an emergency, 
is the ery. But no mention is made of 
the need for trained seamen to handle 
these vessels. 

The government realized this need 
during the World War when the aid of 
the Seamen's Union was gladly ac- 
cepted to induce skilled seamen to re- 
turn to the sea. 

With the passing of the present 
generation, this reservoir will be ex- 
hausted, if conditions continue. 

Skiled seamen are not being de- 
veloped. 

Low wages and poor working con- 
ditions is the rule in many ships fly- 
ing the American flag. 

The government loans money at a 
low interest rate to build these ships 
and the owners are then paid huge 
subsidies, called “mail contracts," 
that cover operation costs. 

Ship owners frown on the employ- 
ment of American boys and resist 
every attempt to develop a sea con- 
seiousness in citizens. 

Chinese and natives of the West 
Indies and South America are easily 
satisfied. 

Sea power is in men, not in ships. 
This is the history of every maritime 
nation. 


Honest criticism should never be re- 
sented. 
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T hose “Wise” Business Men 


The United States Bureau of Mines 
says industrial safety is good busi- 
ness, and that prevention in any in- 
dustry pays for itself many times. 

The bureau shows that loss of life 
and limb, and destruction of property 
are not the only costs. Many extra 
costs creep in through the disorgan- 
ization of a smoothly running depart- 
ment. | 

“Wise” business men who are not 
interested in safety, should keep the 
bureau’s statement in mind. They pay 
terrific costs because of their refusal 
to protect life and limb. 


The worth-while trade unionist 
must be a thinker as well as a doer. 
Doing things, having determination 
to accomplish worth-while results, 
throwing our entire energy into our 
movement, are necessary if it is to 
succeed. 

But, it is just as essential that we 
should carefully study our problems. 
Much doing of things without the 
necessary thinking, is likely to wreck 
instead of build up. 

It is not the impassioned oratory in 
the local meeting or upon the platform 
which tells the story. It is the careful 
thinking and planning which counts. 


Revolutionists Don't Worry 


A New York financial paper, discus- 
sing unemployment in Germany and 
recent election gains by Fascists and 
Communists in that country, solemnly 
declares that this is “no time for 
small politics." 

That editor has the innocence of 
childhood when considering the psy- 
chology of revolutionists. 

Does he expect Fascists and Com- 
munists to defer their revolution 
until times are good, until everyone is 
employed and when they cannot be 
interested in political and economic 
upheavals? 

volf that editor understood revolu- 
tionary tactics he would know that 
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industrial unrest is when the harvest 
is reaped. 

It is baby prattle to make *'let's-get- 
together” pleas to unscrupulous men 
who know what they want and when 
to get it. 


Kindness 


Kindness is manifest in the things 
we say. Our words are darts to wound 
and acid to burn, or they can be kind 
and soothing, like soft sea breezes in 
summer days. 

Kindness in words means speaking 
our appreciation of others, speaking 
kindly and cheerfully, and not with 
grouches and frowns. 

Kindness means leaving unsaid the 
cutting things that hurt and the 
things that reflect against the good 
name of some one else. 

Kindness does not gossip. 


Teachers are confronted by the age 
“dead line,” which threatens to de- 
prive education of some of its best and 
soundest minds. 

This situation is revealed by Teach- 
ers’ College of New York City, which 
warns all educational workers who are 
nearing the age of forty not to resign 
without assurance of other jobs. Per- 


sons thirty-five or older are advised if 


they resign to do graduate work with 
the hope of bettering their position 
later, “they may have trouble getting 
any position, let alone a better one." 

Many school boards and educational 
institutions, it is explained, will not 
hire instructors in the neighborhood 
of forty or beyond. 

Thus teachers are facing the same 
age barrier to employment as workers 
in the shop, factory or other indus- 
tries. 

If only the young are to be em- 
ployed as teachers, education will suf- 
fer from being deprived of the experi- 
ence and wisdom which youth, by rea- 
son of being youth, does not often pos- 
sess. It is a situation which promises 
no good for education in this country. 





(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


W uz, THE ELECTION IS OVER and it looks as though the Democrats, and 
a few independents, will have control of Congress and the United States 
Senate. Personally, I think President Hoover is tickled to death because he 
can now throw the blame for the lack of progress on the Democratic party, 
and if history continues to repeat itself, about two years from now the 
country at large will be cursing the Democrats and will return the Repub- 
licans to office, because the Democrats, if they follow their usual custom, 
will start mixing things up by making extravagant statements and promis- 
ing to do the impossible. 


My analysis of this election is that it is purely a protest against the 
governmental powers that have been reigning during the past six or eight 
years and the industrial stagnation prevailing everywhere, resulting in the 
unemployment of millions of men and women. Human beings vote in accord- 
ance with their own individual circumstances and conditions, and at the 
present time the citizens of the country were willing to vote out any party 
in the hope that a new regime might bring about some betterment of con- 
ditions. 


The election in Illinois in the defeat of Mrs. McCormick was, in the 
first place, a protest against a woman going to the Senate, especially in view 
of the fact that she spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in getting the 
nomination, and it was helped along also by the industrial situation in Illi- 
nois. Again, there is a feeling that the Deneen interests, with whom the 
Hoover element is friendly, as a result of the defeat of Deneen, the present 
senator, by Mrs. McCormick for the nomination, did everything they could, 
privately, to help defeat her. It was rumored that if elected she would not be 
seated because of the enormous amount of money spent in her nomination. 
That, of course, is only a rumor. 


At any rate, Labor has not lost anything in the election of James Ham- 
ilton Lewis, for during his years in the United States Senate in the past he 
was always friendly towards the aspirations of the men and women of 
Labor. He was never too busy to listen to the men of Labor in their plead- 
ings for liberal legislation in behalf of the toiling masses. 


In New York State the election of Governor Roosevelt was a personal 
tribute to the man because of his honesty and sincerity. The State of New 
York is as Republican today as it was for the past ten years as has been 
thoroughly demonstrated by the return of both the representatives of the 
House and Senate, so the Republicans will be in control of both branches 
of the New York Legislature, as reported at this writing. 


In Massachusetts it was not only the industrial stagnation but the wet 
and dry question that prevailed, resulting in the defeat of the friend of 
former President Coolidge, Mr. Butler, Republican, by a Democrat, Marcus 
Coolidge. Marcus Coolidge is liberal minded and although a large manu- 
facturer is looked upon as the better of the two. Mr. Butler has always run 
an open non-union shop, and so does Coolidge, as far as that goes, but, in 
aecordance with statements made on public platforms, there is a vast differ- 
ence between the two men. Governor Allen of Massachusetts, a Republican, 
should have been re-elected, although the man who succeeds him, Judge 
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Ely, is a splendid character. Governor Allen was a real friend of the work- 
ing people. 

Men and women of today should not be bound to party polities in state 
and municipal elections, or even in national elections. They should vote for 
the man because of the kind of man he is, what he stands for and what he 
has done, especially if he has previously held office. It would be a crime to 
defeat such men as Tom Walsh of Montana, Senator Norris of Nebraska 
and Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin because of their party affiliations. 
Whether those men be Democrats or Republicans, they are a credit to the 
nation because of their sincerity and honesty and their fearlessness in the 
face of gigantic wealth threatening them. Those men, and men of their 
kind, have always fought for the working people while members of the 
United States Senate and also outside of the Senate, and in elections this 
should be remembered and they should be supported by the members of 
organized Labor, and they were. Labor organizations have their influence 
and are looked to by the unorganized for guidance and direction, and there 
is not any question but what the working masses are responsible for the 
change in the recent election. 

It is a pity that there are not more real leaders within the ranks of 
organized labor who would go out and represent the workers of the nation. 
There are a great many who are honest and fearless, but again there are 
many backsliders and phoneys who are only looking for a job and who are 
not at heart really Labor men. It is a pity and a crime they cannot be rele- 
gated from the ranks of Labor. 

I do not mean by this statement that a man who holds office under 
either party cannot be an honest man, but I do claim that some men are 
affiliated, or claim affiliation, with our labor movement simply because they 
are trying to bolster up their own little individual game. 

The wet and dry question was very prominent in the recent election 
because with the conditions obtaining in our large industrial centers men 
and women are becoming afraid of their lives as a result of the crime ob- 
taining which the Government, both state and national, seem unable to cope 
with or prevent. Then again there is another reason, men and women who 
are temperate and, in many instances teetotalers, favor a change because 
they believe that the enormous sums of money being paid out to enforce 
prohibition—which has failed absolutely in their opinion—could be used 
for other purposes, such as the building of roads, the abolition of grade 
crossings, the establishment and maintenance of public institutions to care 
for the sick, the needy, the poor and, as far as that goes, for the care of 
criminals. 

There is another class of people who believe that a modification of the 
Volstead Act will create a certain amount of employment, which is greatly 
needed at this time, will help use up the grain surplus, thereby helping 
farmers and those engaged in the raising of grain. Some of these people 
may be right in their ideas and some may be wrong in their endeavor to 
solve the problem or explain the cause for the recent upheaval in the polit- 
ical situation. 

Personally, I do not think that any party, Republican or Democrat, 
could have saved the country from the industrial crisis through which we 
are now passing. No matter to which party we may belong, it is only fair 
to say, that insofar as helping towards the establishment of publie work, 
President Hoover has done all he possibly could do. I still contend that 
although President Hoover is strictly honest and sincere and a great engi- 
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neer, he has not had sufficient training in political life to successfully handle 
the goverment reins in Washington. He seems to lack personality, sym- 
pathy, the human touch and the gift of making friends. He should not be 
blamed because he happens to be constituted, physically and mentally, that 
way. But, I do believe there are many men in political and public life pos- 
sessing the many qualities named above, who, under similar circumstances 
and with his opportunities, would have handled the situation much better 
than has President Hoover. It has often been stated that you can catch 
more flies with molasses than you can with vinegar. A man should not just 
stand still with his ideas because they are right. It is not sufficient that he 
is right. He must be able to convince the people that he is right. 

As head of any institution, a man is not wrong and need not sacrifice 
his principles if he explains his idea to the people or endeavors to convert 
them or bring them to his way of thinking. As President of the United 
States, or as president of any other institution, such a man needs friends 
and needs to possess the quality, the ability, the tact and the diplomacy to 
make friends who will help him put over his ideas and the things for which 
he is struggling in the interest of the nation and the people he represents. 

Come what will, America is ours to protect, to guard and to fight for 
both intellectually and physically and no one needs fear but what our 
country—the United States—will come out all right in the end. But, 
before that comes to pass we are bound to suffer privation, misery, grum- 
bling, sickness and starvation. After all, it takes suffering to purify and 
strengthen us. Looking ahead, the price we have to pay seems fearful, but 
if by our suffering it will make our country better, if it will but make men 
and women realize the necessity of weeding from out of polities and from 
out the ranks of our unions those who are wrong, then our sacirfices will 
not be in vain. 


G es INTERNATIONAL Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, although 
but thirty years old, is the pioneer among Labor Organizations in this coun- 
try in instituting progressive movements. We practically lead all other 
organizations in payment of salaries to international officers and organ- 
izers. We have led in contributions given other organizations of labor when 
in distress and in answer to appeals, for many different causes, sent out 
from time to time by the American Federation of Labor. 

I think I can safely say our organization adopted an insurance feature 
at our last convention, in behalf of the International Officers, which up to 
this time, has not been given serious consideration by other labor organ- 
izations. The convention voted unanimously to insure the International 
Officers in the sum of $10,000. This includes all recognized full-pay organ- 
izers. It further stipulated that all office employes be insured in a sum not 
exceeding $2,500, dependent on length of service, the premiums to be paid 
by the International. 

This instruction of the convention is now being put into effect by the 
General Office and the business in connection with this insurance feature 
has been given to Labor's own insurance company—The Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company, with headquarters in the Machinists Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., of which Matthew Woll is President, and whose directors are 
all officers of national and international unions. Furthermore, every share 
of stock of this company is owned by members of local unions and trade 
union organizations. 
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I think the action of our convention is not only considerate but it also 
deserves the widest kind of publicity among our membership and the trade 
union movement in general. 

I hope that the unanimous action of our convention, in this respect, 
will be an incentive to all labor unions, and especially our locals, to do like- 
wise. There is no sound reason why men who work as business agents and 
secretary-treasurers, who have families and risk their lives every day in 
the week in behalf of their membership, and who have helped get for their 
members thousands of dollars in additional wages each month, should not 
receive some protection, in the way of insurance, so they will know when 
they are called to the Great Beyond their families will receive some help 
for the risks they have taken, for their loyalty and service rendered the 
local union and its membership. 

It is sad to relate, but we have known instances where international 
officers who had given the best years of their lives in serving the member- 
ship of their organizations, when they were called away, their families 
were left destitute. You may say: Why did they not protect their families 
by taking out some insurance? For many reasons. First, in the early days 
when they were young men and could have obtained insurance cheap, they 
were not receiving sufficient salary to live on, therefore, they could not 
afford to take out insurance. In later years, or when they were older, they 
could not afford to pay the amount of the insurance premium or they could 
not, perhaps, pass a medical examination, even if in a position to pay the 
premium. 

I might add to the above statement, in case any of our officers do not 
pass the medical examination or are rejected because of age, the Interna- 
tional is instructed to pay the amount specified above out of its own funds 
to the families of the deceased at the time of death. This, however, can only 
be done in case the applicant fails to obtain insurance from a legitimate 
and bona: fide insurance company such as the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company, or some similar institution. 

I think it would be advisable for the officers of other national and inter- 
national unions to bring the action of our convention to the attention of 
their members, not only in their own behalf and in the interest of their 
families, but also in behalf of those who may follow in their footsteps. 
Especially should they try to help in this respect the officers of local unions, 
those men who are fighting in the front line trenches in the interest of the 
masses every day in the week. 
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*Report of General President 
(Continued from last month) 
INSURANCE 


American citizens constitute 9915 per cent of our membership and the 
average American worker lives on his wages, so the International Union 
should protect the family of each member by an insurance policy of not 
less than $1,000.00. 

It is impossible to get accurate figures as to the cost for this amount 
of insurance for each member. This is due to the fact that we have never 
had a record of the average age of our membership, but in order to put this 
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subject more clearly before you, I have had made up for me a table on group 
insurance on the membership with the average cost per month, per mem- 
ber, based on a membership of 100,000. 


BOL VCORE BS EROR Te Hp bon abre $ .74 per month 
PO AVERER : cus s beaken eh esaet .80 per month 
RU. VORES S. s amen ai o M Le .88 per month 
SO. VERIS os xxi em 6 oldie iege eios 1.04 per month 
LISSE D TENERO ards itor OE Ro 1.20 per month 


The foregoing applies to total disability. However, I repeat, I have no 
accurate table of the average age of our membership, but I think I am safe 
in saying that it is somewhere around 35 years, and this you will notice, from 
above figures, for a policy of $1,000 would cost us, on à membership of 
100,000, 80 cents per month, per member. 

Now it seems to me that if we thought a policy for $1,000 costs too 
much to begin with, we could start with a $500 policy, which would reduce 
the cost to 40 cents per month, and at the end of five years, when our next 
convention comes around, we would be better able to regulate the premium 
cost on this group insurance and increase the amount, if necessary. 

It will be reported to this convention that we have in our treasury the 
splendid amount of nearly two million dollars in liquid cash. I am very 
happy that we have reached this point and I am sure you will agree with me 
that only by the strictest economy, without being parsimonious or miserly, 
were we able to bring this abount. 

When you take into consideration that we have a very low per capita 
tax, and that the purchasing power of the dollar has been reduced consider- 
ably in recent years, you will have to agree with me that none of our money 
has been wasted and that we have made every dollar sent into Headquarters 
account for itself in a proper manner, and this has been done without any 
loeal union, or individual, being deprived of even one dollar to which they 
were rightfully entitled. It is true we have refused to pay out money from 
the International Treasury for purposes which we believed were neither 
legal nor justified. This policy had to be adopted in order to comply with the 
laws and rules laid down to the General Officers and in the best interest of 
the International and its future preservation. 

I feel that this International Union can now, in order to get something 
started which will bind the local unions more closely to the International 
and help towards protecting the homes of our families, carry or establish, 
at least a $500 insurance policy on a graded or scheduled basis for all of our 
members, and while the first cost on our total membership, which is 40 
cents per member, may seem considerable, it can be taken care of by the 
payment of an additional amount of 25 cents per month, per member, as 
per capita tax. 

The only way in which this can be done is for the International Union 
to set aside out of our treasury $500,000 to be placed in a mortuary fund. 
This would practically be giving our membership, for the next five years, 
an insurance policy for $500 for almost one-half its actual cost, but in view 
of the fact that this money has been paid in by the membership, I feel justi- 
fied in thus proceeding. This would make the total per capita tax to be paid 
by the locals to the International 55 cents per member per month. 

When you take into consideration that a strike benefit of $10.00 a 
week is paid out of this; that the cost of the publication of our magazine, 
which is mailed free to the homes of our members, is taken out of it; that 
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the American Federation of Labor per capita tax and assessments are paid 
out of it, and in addition the $500 insurance, it seems to me quite reasonable 
and consistent to proceed along the lines suggested above. Local unions 
whose dues are not sufficient to meet this tax, the insurance feature would 
be an incentive to the membership to raise the dues to meet this slight 
increase. 


If such a course is decided on, a committee could be appointed by the 
General President who would regulate the cost of the insurance and the 
method to be adopted. For instance, men who are one year in the organiza- 
tion and in continuous good standing would be entitled to receive $100 or 
$200, and for each year thereafter, an additional $100 would be paid until 
the total of $500 is reached. Of course, rules to govern this would have to 
be adopted, but I feel it needs only to be started to be a success, and the 
actual responsibility of taking care of our members, in this way, devolves 
on us as delegates to this convention. It would, without doubt, strengthen 
the International, because, in my time in isolated and rural districts and 
in small towns and villages, innumerable local unions have been organized, 
but they have gone out of business simply because there was no attraction, 
or benefit, or anything, to bind the local to the International. 


I trust the men here present, respresenting strong local unions, will not 
be so selfish as to say we have benefits to take care of our members and we 
don't see why the other fellow can't do the same thing. This is not the 
trade-union spirit. That is not the co-operation which will bring about the 
advancement, the progress and the development of our International Union. 


Remember, there are none of you within the union so powerful that 
you cannot be attacked and destroyed if the enemy concentrates his forces 
on you. During my time in the Labor Movement, I have seen powerful 
International Unions, some that were considered almost impregnable, swept 
off their feet and totally destroyed, and others shattered to pieces, as a re- 
sult of confiicts with their employers. I am afraid there are none of us so 
strong but that we need the assistance and co-operation of all of us. If, 
however, you decide, as you did in previous conventions, to set aside this 
recommendation, then that is your affair and the will and wish of the ma- 
jority must always prevail within our International organization. 


(To be continued) 





Stand By Your Union 


Trade unionism is doubly necessary 
when crafty employers talk of no 
wage reductions while they silently 
attempt to undermine work stand- 
ards. 

The unions are also necessary be- 
cause of their power to mold public 
opinion in favor of injunction relief, 
old-age pensions and other social 
legislation. 

Unions are not attacked in times of 
prosperity. Workers must be especial- 
ly vigilant in times of depression. 


Anti-union employers, to a large 
extent, have abandoned open opposi- 
tion. Stealth and a destruction of the 
workers' morale are being used. 

The union hall is the forum where 
present conditions can be discussed 
and new plans agreed to on how to 
hold the lines. 


“Stand by your union" should be 
the slogan of every worker who ap- 
preciates the value of organization. 
To become discouraged is to play into 
the hands of opponents of every form 
and guise. 





UCH UNEMPLOYMENT conditions could lead to anything. Starving 

men and hungry women and famished children were the cause of every 
overturn in civilization since the world began. Read the history of the 
Roman empire under the Caesars, or read the causes that led to the French 
Revolution. Or later on, read the story of Russia and the destruction of the 
Romanoffs. In all those ages the governmental authorities, the ruling 
powers, the monied classes, believed that society was safe. They said the 
masses cannot rise up against us. We have our armies. We hope and trust 
history will not repeat itself. It usually does. Perhaps the controllers of 
wealth, like Rockefeller, may see the signs before it is too late. 


DO NOT know what is going to be done about unemployment—it is 
not my business. It is, however, the business of the government to find 
some way for helping even if they have to resort to extreme taxation on 


parties able to pay taxes. 
cato 


E SEEM to be blessed, or is it cursed, with too much of everything— 
millions of bushels of wheat overflowing everywhere, thousands of 
unsold automobiles, millions of tons of coal lying idle and unused, billions 
of gallons of oil going to waste or waiting to be consumed, fruit fallen from 
the trees rotting on the ground, bountiful harvest and an overflow of crops 
of all kinds, and in addition nearly one-third of the entire money of the world 
in our banks lying idle and unused, yet we have in our midst, suffering, 
misery, poverty, dejection and loss of hope. 
Surely there must be some reason for this situation and the remedy, 
in my judgment, must come from men with courage sufficient to go out 
and do, not just say, things. 


F JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER is willing to organize a club to raise 
$300,000,000 for the purpose of getting rid of slums, surely our national 
government can build a couple of new highways from Boston to Los 
Angeles, costing five or six billion dollars, extending this over a period of 
ten years. If a war should come along in which our country would become 
engaged we would not have any trouble in gathering in fifteen billion dollars 
through bond subscriptions, as we did before, so why cannot some move- 
ment be instituted, headed by our government, to help in this industrial 
war where millions of our people are liable to be starving before next spring. 


ON'T WORRY about what people think of you. Act naturally, be yourself. 
Say and do the things that are right. Don't imitate or clown some- 
body else. 
"o wow 


T IS EASY, perhaps, for a moment to agree with the gang. But if it is 
wrong and you know it, you will pay the price some day for your coward- 
ice in not expressing your opinion, or striving and battling for the right. 


n ————————————————————ÀO———Ó O aN 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTION AND EMBLEM 





The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TE 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Be, 


E ARE HAPPY to announce that many of our local unions in Chicago 
are assessing themselves quite generously in order to be able to dis- 
tribute some money among the unemployed members of their own locals. 


w- e one 


NIONS in other places are giving up one and two days’ work each week 
to the men with families who have been laid off and who are members 
of their unions. 


b- CC 


l HIS ADVERSIITY which surrounds us and, I am afraid, will Sa | 
| with us for some time, has demonstrated and brought forth more than 
DM else that could happen, the great love of our members for their 
_fellowmen. : iS 


Tros 


LL MAY NOT be gold that glitters, but don't forget that there are other 

. metals and matters as precious as gold. The quality of real manhood, 
and a realization of justice founded on the principle of good-fellowship, 
permeated with.a desire to help some one else, is a much more precious 
metal than gold or silver. Honor is the diamond surrounded with sapphires 
which makes life worth living to some men. 


To TT 


ON'T FORGET your dues should be paid promptly in order to insure 

to you the benefits of the union. You never know when you may need 

the help of your organization. It is also a good idea when you are working 

to pay your dues two, three, or six months in advance, because with the un- 

certainty of employment in our present day life and with industry only 

um z its foundation from week to week, we never know when we may þe 
aid off. 


EEC 


RISBANE CLAIMS that hungry men are hard to control. Arthur does ` 
not know one-twentieth of how hard it is. He has, however, sense enough 
to know that even the most powerful governmental institutions have been 
destroyed by hungry men. | | 
The stick-up game between the time of the ending of the war and the 
ending of the year 1929, increased one hundred per cent, and during the 
year 1930 it has increased seven hundred per cent. Admitting there are 
still degenerates and criminals—made and natural-born—present condi- 
tions prove that poverty and idleness has forced many a man to take a 
chance with getting away with a few easy dollars even at the risk of going 
to the penitentiary. Abolish idleness and create labor and give men a chance 
to work and live and you will again abolish crime which includes murder and 
degeneracy. | 
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Chicago Milk Drivers Eating 
and Dancing 


The Evanston branch of Local 753, 
Chicago, Milk Drivers and also the 
Roseland branch continue their ban- 
quets as often as before the depres- 
sion. The Evanston branch held theirs 
as usual in honor of William Neer’s 
birthday and had about two hundred 
members and guests present. Every- 
body filled up with plenty of good food 
and after the dinner heard a few 
words from Mayor W. H. Bartlett of 
Evanston. He is a good friend of 
theirs. Also heard from Steve Sumner 
and Henry Burger. A good time was 
had by all. The arrangements com- 
mittee was John Timm, Pete Dider 
and Danny Gunn. 

And not to be outdone by the Evans- 
ton boys, the Roseland branch gave a 
fish fry and chicken dinner and dance. 
Had about two hundred and fifty mem- 
bers and guests present. After the 
dinner had the pleasure of listening 
to President R. Soderstrom of the Illi- 
nois State Federation of Labor. Mr. 
Olander, secretary of the same body 
and Brother Robert Fitchie, president 
of Local 753 also talked. The arrange- 
ments committee was Brothers H. 
Moenich, P. J. Bornhasen, S. Simons, 
E. Schoendorf, E. Hast, W. Ehrman, 
P. Cure and A. Bostedo. 


Hoover's Report to Congress 


Those who hoped that the Novem- 
ber election results would encourage 
President Hoover to present a liberal 
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program to congress will be disap- 
pointed by his message Tuesday. It 
contained very little that was positive 
and less that was liberal. 

Properly, the President devoted 
most of his attention to the depressed 
economic condition of the country and 
unemployment. He minimized the se- 
riousness of the situation, and seemed 
satisfied with the achievement of the 
federal government in meeting the 
emergency. 

He repeated the incomplete and 
thus misleading government em- 
ployment figures. For instance, he 
gave the meaningless census figures 
of 3,500,000 “wholly” out of employ- 
ment, which does not include the large 
numbers laid off for many months. 

Unlike the President, we are far 
from satisfied with what the federal 
government has done and is doing. 
We think the lack of reliable govern- 
ment unemployment statistics — at 
this late day the government is asking 
a private insurance company to esti- 
mate the extent of unemployment for 
it—amounts almost to criminal negli- 
gence. 

Similarly, the lack of enough ad- 
yance plans for emergency federal 
oe works construction is inexcusa- 

e. 

Why the President did not make 
proposals to congress on these two vi- 
tal matters, or economic passage of 
the pending Wagner bills for that pur- 
pose, we can not understand. 

The Hoover public works proposal is 
good in itself. His request for an ad- 
ditional appropriation of $100,000,000 
to $150,000,000, bringing the total 
federal construction program for 1931 
to $650,000,000, probably is the limit 
of practical unemployment relief by 
this method, considering the unfortu- 
nate lack of adequate advance plan- 
ning. 

At best, however, the proposed 1931 
public building program can not re- 
lieve the wholesale suffering this win- 
ter. For such relief the President 
looks to private charity in the cities 


and Red Cross charity on the farms. 

That would be simple enough if pri- 
vate charity were adequate, but it is 
not. Except in a few large or excep- 
tional cities of great wealth, it is clear 
that local agencies can not cope with 
their local problems. This is especially 
true in smaller communities. 

Because the basis of this depression 
is national, and because the need is 
national, some method of direct fed- 
eral aid to the community relief or- 
ganizations will have to be found be- 
fore Christmas—otherwise the suffer- 
ing will be dangerously acute in many 
localities. 

Hoover says “our country today is 
stronger and richer in resources, in 
equipment, in skill, than ever in its 
history.” That is the final reason why 
no one must be left to starve this win- 
ter. 

Apart from the economic situation, 
it had been hoped that the liberal man- 
date of the November election might 
swing the President to the support of 
some of the popular legislation so long 
blocked by the Republican machine in 
congress. 

But he has nothing to say in his 
message about the anti-injunction bill 
or the Norris lame duck amendment, 
and only a noncommittal reference to 
Muscle Shoals. 

Those three messages and the Wag- 
ner unemployment bills should be 
passed at this session. They should 
be passed with the President’s sup- 
port; but, if necessary, they ought to 
be passed regardless of the President. 
—Indianapolis Times. 


No Human Being Can Make a 
More Complete Fizzle Than 
a Scientist Turned Prophet 


In 1901, Sir William Crookes, the 
eminent British scientist, predicted 
that the world would face a shortage 
of wheat by 1931, and here we are, 
half-scared to death because there is 
so much wheat. 
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No human being can make a more 
complete fizzle than a scientist turned 
prophet. It is the weakness of his 
trade to deal with figures, formulae, 
and slide rules. The one thing he 
seems wholly incapable of apprecia- 
ting is the effect his trade has pro- 
duced on human progress and that 
there is every reason to suppose it 
will continue to produce. 

To begin with, Sir William assumed 
that all the acreage available for 
growing wheat had been taken up. 
Then he assumed that he best possible 
yield per acre had been reached. Fi- 
nally, he assumed that wheat would go 
right on occupying its relative import- 
ance as a source of good. 

He was wrong, as time has proved. 
Not only has the wheat acreage been 
increased by 100,000,000 acres, but 
easily could be increased by 100,000,- 
000 more. 

Not only that, but the average yield 
per acre has been raised by nearly two 
bushels, while the greater consump- 
tion of fruits and vegetbles has led to 
a proportionately lower demand. 


Millions Go Hungry 


Those who regard overproduction 
of wheat as a serious threat to farm- 
ers, especially in America, are making 
pe same kind of blunder that Crookes 

id. 

Like every other problem in eco- 
nomic progress, this one hinges, not 
on production, but on consumption. 

With half the human race under- 
fed, it is illogical to support any the- 
ory which includes the curtailment of 
any food supply. 

This depression, whether as meas- 
ured by the slump of business in 
America, by the falling off of Argen- 
tina’s foreign trade, by the two mil- 
lion unemployed in England, by the 
arbitrary reduction of wages in Italy, 
or by 101 other things that might be 
cited, is due to the simple fact that 
millions upon millions of human be- 
ings are not getting enough to eat or 
wear. 


They Just Produce 


As Sir Henry Deterding says, the 
menace of Soviet Russia does not con- 
sist in such products as she may dump 
on the general market, but in the fact 
that she has made it impossible for 
her people to get what they need and 
what they naturally would consume. 

The five-year plan, about which we 
have heard so much, and which many 
people view with alarm because of the 
relatively cheap oil, grain, timber, 
manganese and other commodities it 
may produce, rests on a minimum of 
food, clothing and shelter for 150,- 
000,000 Russians. 

Soviet strategy is based on the idea 
of converting these 150.000,000 Rus- 
sians into producers, not consumers. 
Every atom of surplus is designed, not 
to inerease home comfort, but for ex- 
port. 

You can take figures and prove that 
Russian trade is growing, not only on 
the export, but on the import end. 

It is not growing in such way, how- 
ever, as to increase the buying power 
of the Russian people. 

They virtually have been removed 
from the world market as consumers. 


Nations Go Backward 


What Bolshevism has done to de- 
crease consumption in Russia, civil 
war has done to decrease it in China, 
the anti-British movement has done 
to decrease it in India, and unrest or 
revolution has done to decrease it in 
several other countries. 

From one cause or another, about 
half the human race is unable to buy 
as it normally would, much less to in- 
crease its demands in accordance with 


normal progress. 


Instead of being twenty years ahead 
of where they were in 1910, the people 
of Russia, China, India and several 
other countries have remained sta- 
tionary, or gone backward in the mat- 
ter of providing themselves, not only 
with modern conveniences, but with 
age-old essentials. 
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Those nations that have developed 
a commercial and industrial program 
based on the idea of general improve- 
ment are suffering in consequence. 
Instead of increasing consumption, 
they find themselves confronted with 
a falling market. 

The proposition can be turned 
around and stated in such way as to 
prove overproduction, but that is ig- 
noring the basic ill—the ill revealed 
by cold, hunger, disease, and suffering 
throughout half the world.—Tracy. 


Mill Barons Play Usual Game 


Nearly 1,000 soldiers are in Dan- 

ville, where 4,500 textile workers are 
striking for the right to organize and 
against wage cuts and speed-up sys- 
tems. 
‘Fhe governor of Virginia was 
snubbed when he asked the mill man- 
agement to arbitrate differences. “We 
have nothing to arbitrate” replied the 
industrial oligarchs. 

The strike has been on for two 
months, with the workers as deter- 
mined as ever. 

The usual has happened. A “riot” 
was staged by unknown parties. The 
unionists insist that the “rioters” 
were Communists and strikebreakers. 

The sheriff called for troops and the 
governor rushed several hundred sol- 
diers to the aid of mill managers who 
“have nothing to arbitrate.” 

The purpose of the militia was 
quickly evident. Their first move was 
to drive pickets from the streets and 
smash tents and wind shelters used 
by the pickets. The governor, later, 
modified the picket order, following 
angry protests by the workers. 

There is one soldier in Danville for 
every four strikers. The soldiers are 
equipped with rifles, bayonets, gas 
bombs and machine guns. Opposing 
them are hungry strikers who plead 
that the dispute may be arbitrated, 
and who point to their nine weeks of 
law observance under the most trying 
circumstances. 


The soldiers are enforcing a “law 
and order” standard that is favored 
by those who placed them in Danville 
—industrial oligarchs and their politi- 
cal agents. 

This “law and order" means that 
the rights of strikers shall be ignored 
and that they must be driven back to 
wage cuts, speed-ups and the mill- 
controlled “union.” 

Mill managers, who “have nothing 
to arbitrate," only know this brand of 
“law and order." It is their ideal of 
government. 

The militia invasion in Danville will 
be an additional cost to taxpayers, but 
industrial oligarchs and their political 
agents will consider this a good in- 
vestment if their ideal of “law and 
order" prevails—if the Textile Work- 
ers’ Union is smashed and if wage cuts 
and speed-ups are enforced. 

This brand of “law and order" is the 
price a negligent society must pay. 

Organized labor will eventually cre- 
ate a social consciousness that will not 
permit the state militia to be used as 
pawns by employers who refuse to ar- 
bitrate attempts to lower living stand- 
ards and who deny workers the right 
to organize. 

There will come a time when em- 
ployers must publicly defend such un- 
social acts. 

They will fail to conceal their pur- 
pose by fomenting riot and then have 
troops drive pickets off the streets to 
maintain their system of “law and 
order." 


Danville Stribers Facing Troops 


Danville, Va.—Union smashers in 
this eity finally won their objective 
and several hundred Virginia militia 
are camped here on order of Governor 
Pollard. 

The usual “lawlessness” was staged 
as a preliminary to the call for troops. 
Stones were thrown at a house by un- 
known parties and pistols were fired 
into the air. The governor ordered 














out troops at the request of Sheriff 
Murphy. 

The militia are supposed to main- 
tain law, but practically every move 
made by the soldiers is against the 
strikers and helpful to the mill man- 
agement. Picket lines were smashed, 
as were wind breaks erected by the 
pickets to protect them against wintry 
blasts. | 

Trade unionists are asking if cer- 
tain city and county authorities are 
not in sympathy with the mill man- 
agement’s policy to fill Danville with 
troops and smash the strike by declar- 
ing martial law. In support of this 
view, the unionists point to a signifi- 
cant statement by Dr. L. C. Womack, 
member of the finance board of the 
board of supervisors. of this county. 

“Commonwealth Attorney Hundley 
was authorized to organize a county 
police force November 5th,” said Dr. 
Womack, who declared that this pro- 
gram never was followed, “and that 
everything went wrong." 

“It looks as though the city police 
and the state highway police also fell 
down when it came to co-operation 
with the less experienced county offi- 
cers,” said Dr. Womack.—News Let- 
ter. 


Talk and Charity Cant Cure 
Unemployment 


Declarations that “American initi- 
ative and intelligence will solve un- 
employment” brings shouts of ap- 
proval, but these declarations do not 
necessarily mean anything. i 

Charity is being distributed and 
millions of additional dollars will be 
necessary to care for the millions of 
jobless and hungry. Our boasted 
“American initiative," however, has 
done nothing to solve unemployment. 

Our whole policy seems to be based 
on the theory that if we get over this 
depression some one, some how, some 
way, will rescue us from another de- 
pression which the machine age 
makes inevitable. 
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Wrongful economic conditions are 
not righted by charity doles and hope 
for a better day. 

It is no solution, for instance, when 
one of the nation’s largest industrial 
corporations that still applies the long 
work-day, and has millions of undi- 
vided profits in its treasury, contrib- 
utes $50,000 to feed New York City’s 
hungry. 

Men who exploit workers and who 
dodge excess profits and income taxes 
throw a few thousand dollars to the 
workers and talk of *American initia- 
tive" to end unemployment. 

This is no advance from the days of 
ancient Rome when the hungry were 
not only fed, but were amused. 

Workers have been told for more 
than a year that prosperity is just 
around the corner. This is not true. 
Statistical information points to eur- 
tailment in basic industries. 

Steel production, for instance, is as 
low as 46 per cent of capacity. Auto 
output is off 58 per cent from October 
of last year. 

If we would attack unemployment 
let us stop talking and apply such 
easily understood remedies as placing 
men to work by reducing the work 
day. 

Take the 44-hour week for postal 
employes, now pending in Congress. 

The government should be the first 
to reduce hours. But notice how that 
bill will be opposed by men who give 
to eharity, but who will not change 
working conditions until they are 
compelled to change. 

They will give to charity because 
this can be charged to overhead and 
their income tax payments are re- 
duced. 

They are strong for charity, but not 
for social justice which would compel 
them to yield some of their present 
powers. 

Opposition of this element to the 
postal workers’ 44-hour bill is indica- 
tive of the attitude of men in the ma- 
chine age who cling to the old. and 
who generalize about “American ini- 
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tiative solving the unemployment 
problem."—News Letter. 


High Buying Power Could 
Avert Recurring Idle Crises, 
Say Clerics 


Washington.—'//The workless must 
be cared for, but more than temporary 
alms is necessary; justice should be 
done," said Archbishop Hanna of San 
Francisco, who has issued a state- 
ment on the “present grave situation 
of unemployment" that was discussed 
at the recent general meeting of car- 
dinals, archbishops and bishops of the 
United States, held at the Catholic 
University, this city. 

The clergymen agreed that charity 


is insufficient. These sentiments 
were expressed by Archbishop 
Hanna: 

“This unemployment returning 


again to plague us after so many 
repetitions during the century past 
is a sign of deep failure in our coun- 
try. Unemployment is the great 
peace-time physieal tragedy of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
and both in its cause and in the im- 
print it leaves upon those who inflict 
it, those who permit it and those who 
are its victims, it is one of the great 
moral tragedies of our time. 

"People are suffering and we are 
obliged to help them. But our coun- 
try needs, now and permanently, such 
a change of heart as will, intelli- 
gently and with determination, so or- 
ganize and distribute our work and 
wealth that no one need lack for any 
long time the security of being able 
to earn an adequate living for him- 
self and those dependent upon him." 

The archbishop calls attention to 
the joint pastoral letter issued by 
Catholic bishops at the close of the 
World War, in which it was declared 
that a living wage “is only the mini- 
mum of justice," and that high wages 
is the most effective instrument of 
prosperity. 
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“Had this passage been heeded dur- 
ing the dozen years since it was 
written," asserts Archbishop Hanna, 
*it would in itself have gone far to 
prevent the calamity we now undergo. 

“The human and Christian, in 
contrast to the purely commercial 
and pagan, ethies of industry, to 
quote again, will both cure our coun- 
try of our present malady and pre- 
vent its cruel recurrence."— News 
Letter. 


False Economics Must Be 
Abandoned 


London, England. — “The world 
must face the fact that economies 
taught in the past has been falsified,” 
said James H. Thomas of the Labor 
Party Cabinet in an address to Ameri- 
can business men. Mr. Thomas is sec- 
retary of the National Railway Men's 
Union. 

*We are living in an abnormal 
world," he said. “Revolutions come 
and revolutions go. One regime or one 
dictator is superseded by another. Is 
it not an anomaly to say that there is 
suffering, not because of shortage, but 
because of over-production ? 

“I have been in the United States 
ten times,” declared the speaker, “and 
I think I know what Iam talking about 
when I say that never in your experi- 
ence have you gone through the hell 
you will in the next four months.” 


Exported Machinery Is Above 
1928 Total 


Washington,—The exportation of 
machinery has been steadily growing 
since 1922, and last year’s export was 
25 per cent greater than 1928, says 
the Department of Commerce. 

Every machine shipped abroad 
means that a foreign market is sup- 
plied by local factories, rather than by 
importing goods made by American 
mechanics. With this invasion runs 
the establishment of foreign branches 
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by American capitalists who are now 
manufacturing goods abroad that 
were formerly done by 500,000 Ameri- 
can workers. 


Dodging Porto. Rico Issue 


A government official, after a 
month’s visit in Porto Rico, favors vo- 
cational education for workers in that 
island. 

“The only way by which human re- 


sources of Porto Rico can be developed 


is by making the individual workers 
in agriculture and in industry more 
intelligent and more resourceful in 
the performance of their work.” 

Vocational education is needed in 
Porto Rico, but the first essential is 
to wrench that island from absentee 
landlords and other exploiters who 
have seized the land and driven peas- 
ants into cities, where they are forced 
to labor at uncertain employment for 
wages that range from 40 to 60 cents 
a day. 

The exploiters refuse to pay taxes, 
and education and sanitation lags. 
There are 100,000 workmen’s compen- 
sation cases where the injured em- 
ploye is not receiving payments 
awarded him. 

In view of these glaring injustices, 
it is dodging the issue to talk of voca- 
tional education to make workers 
“more resourceful.” 


Political Parties Don't Affect 
Trade 


New York.—The Magazine of Wall 
Street, authoritative financial publi- 
cation, is not alarmed at the success or 
reversals of political parties in the 
recent elections. 

“There is little ground,” the editor 
says, “for the idea so stubbornly held 
in some quarters that American 
prosperity depends upon the political 
color of the government at Washing- 
ton. The last bitter year should dis- 
pose of it once and for all. 

“Either of the great parties is 


amply capable of giving us foolish 
legislation and weak administration, 
but neither has a monopoly of 
patriotism and political wisdom. 

“If prosperity is incubating in 
economic processes, as we believe 
it is, neither inaction at Washington 
now or ill-advised action in the future, 
can stop it."—News Letter. 


Drastic Cures for Idleness 


New York.—Sermons on unemploy- 
ment by New York clergymen are 
being marked by stinging indictments 
against the inability of men to secure 
work. 

Unemployment was characterized 
as the “nemesis of any civilization,” 
by Rev. George M. Stockdale of St. 
James’ Methodist church. The clergy- 
man called for the conscription of 
wealth to relieve unemployment, al- 
though he declared that this relief is 
a “mere stop gap” and does not get to 
the root of the trouble. 

“A more equitable distribution of 
wealth” was demanded by Rev. Dr. 
Christian F. Reisner at the Broadway 
Temple Methodist church. 

“Something is wrong with our sys- 
tem,” said Dr. Reisner, “when honest 
workmen can be reduced to starva- 
tion by unemployment in a few 
weeks, while the few live in abund- 
ance because they happen either to 
have superior ability or to invest 
wisely, or accidentally to chose the 
right kind. The day will come when 
America must, in the light of such a 
Father God as we believe sits on the 
throne, face the fact of the unequal 
distribution of wealth. 

“It is an undying shame and dis- 
grace to a land of untold wealth that 
periodically thousands of her citizens 
should be compelled to go begging 
for the mere necessities of life while 
others bask in the sunshine of 
plenty,” said Dr. Reisner. 

The Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine has aided in solving the un- 
employment problem “in the only 
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way in which it can be solved," by 
giving out contracts totaling more 
than $1,000,000 for work on the new 
cathedral, Dean Milo H. Gates de- 
clared in his sermon. 

*What the unemployed want is not 
charity but work," he said. “The 
splendid declaration of the labor 
unions prove this."—News Letter. 


Economists Again Veer to 
Labor's Position 


Economie necessity removes man's 
fear of slogans and forces him to 
think. He begins to face facts, as he 
is now doing in the case of automatic 
machinery. 

He has been told that, while auto- 
matie, or labor displacing, machinery 
works temporary hardship, this will 
eventual be readjusted as prices 
drop and the demand for commodities 
increases. These, he is assured, will 
necessitate the re-employment of 
workers. 

This consoling theory does not 
work—except to deaden man’s will 
and to convince him of the futility of 
fooling with economic laws (?). 

Observers are asking: If the econ- 
omists’ claim is true, will not profit- 
seeking employers install more auto- 
matic machines, rather than re-em- 
ploy workers? 

Observers also note that the price 
of a commodity is of no interest to the 
worker who is jobless because of the 
machine’s invasion. 

Men are beginning to ask if it is 
"progress" to create huge armies of 
unemployed who must be cared for 
by the state while automatic machin- 
ery turns out goods that cannot be 
purchased by millions of workless. 

The automatic machine and scien- 
tific processes are in their infancy. 
The cause of the present depression 
is low wages and displaced workers 
who are unable to purchase the ma- 
chine’s output that grows larger and 
larger. 

"'This position is held by organized 


labor and runs counter to the average 
economist, who holds that displace- 
ment of labor will be automatically 
solved. 

Prof. Paul H. Douglas of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago veered from the 
economists’ position at the recent 
New York meeting of the Taylor So- 
ciety. He said: 

*On every side the question is being 
raised whether technical and man- 
agerial improvements do not cause 
unemployment, after all.” 

The Douglas intimation that organ- 
ized labor is correct is a reversal of 
the economists’ machine-worshipping 
attitude.—News Letter. 


Action Replaced by "Fiddling" 
While Hunger and Idle- 
ness Grow 


Washington—Private charity can- 
not for long sustain 5,000,000 idle 
men and women and 16,000,000 part- 
time workers, declared Mr. Walsh of 
Massachusetts on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. He said there is too much “fid- 
dling" on unemployment relief and no 
real constructive action. He has in- 
troduced a bill which would place fed- 
eral employees on the five-day week 
without wage reductions. 

“I am sick and tired of the absence 
in high places of sympathy and appre- 
ciation of this problem and an attempt 
grudgingly to admit the facts and 
while talking of relief talk of saving 
money," he said. 

“It seems to me that the most cas- 
ual observer in Washington must be 
convinced that the first thought of 
many of those in high places is the 
tender care of the heavy taxpayers. 
That is first. That is above starvation 
and poverty and unemployment and 
suffering. | 

“Increased taxes are to be avoided 
if possible, but not at all costs. There 
are worse misfortunes than heavy 
taxes. One is unrest, discontent and 
spread of bolshevism. One infinitely 
worse misfortune is the failure of the 
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government to show an interest in re- 
moving the spectre of starvation and 
misery and idleness and unrest that 
now looms on our horizon. 

*Tt is hypocritical to talk about do- 
ing anything for the relief of unem- 
ployed in this country unless we un- 
derstand and appreciate that such re- 
lief wil necessitate increased ex- 
penses and increased income taxes 
upon the rich."—News Letter. 


Unemployed Relief Is Called 


Narcotic 

Washington — The government’s 
policy toward unemployment was 
classed as a narcotic by Mrs. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, former governor of 
Wyoming, in an address before the 
National Farm Women’s Conference. 

Relief thus far has proved nothing 
more than “a headache powder to 
ease the pain that has its source in a 
deep-seated malady," said Mrs. Ross. 

She predicted that unchecked cor- 
poration farming will destroy the 
American farmer. “If some heroic 
steps are not taken,” she said, “we 
shall see farm lands passing into the 
ownership of a few great masters of 
finance, where the most of the great 
natural treasures are fast going."— 
News Letter. 


Radio Industry Highly Seasonal 


Washington—The highly seasonal 
radio industry was referred to in the 
annual report of Miss Mary Ander- 
son, director United States Women’s 
Bureau. 

The radio industry is considered an 
"Exhibit A" by those who insist that 
new industries are providing work for 
employees displaced by machinery. 
Miss Anderson, however, points to the 
large labor turnover in this new in- 
dustry. 

“In twenty-four firms making re- 
ceiving sets in 1929 and included in 
the study,” she said, “32,000 men and 
women were added to the force by 
August, following the low point in the 
spring, and the vast majority of these 
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were laid off by December of the same 
year."—News Letter. 


Hoover Plan Upset; More 
Money Voted 


Washington — Drought relief 
threatens peaceful relations between 
the Senate and the President. 

The latter, in his annual message, 
favored an appropriation of $25,000,- 
000. The Senate ignored this recom- 
mendation and approved an appropria- 
tion of $60,000,000. The administra- 
tion does not favor purchase of food 
for human beings, on the ground that 
this savors of a “dole.” 

The President issued a statement in 
which he said some members of Con- 
gress are "playing politics at the ex- 
pense of human misery." 

The statement aroused Senators, 
who defied the White House by vot- 
ing twice as much for drought relief 
as was called for by the President. 

Senators attacked the President's 
position, and Senator La Follette 
capped the oratorical outburst by a 
resolution which declared, in effect, 
that humanity is of more importance 
than dollars. This resolution is con- 
sidered a notice to the President that 
his fear of high taxes cannot be sus- 
tained when human beings suffer.— 
News Letter. 


“Some people, most vehement in 
their advocacy of the ‘American 
standard of living and the wage scale,’ 
seem to be perfectly indifferent to the 
standard of living that obtains on the 
American farm or the wage that is 
paid to the peasant farmer. They do 
not care a continental about the Amer- 
ican standard of living or the wage 
scale, when it comes to the farmer, 
and they would not care a tinker’s 
dam about it as it applies to American 
labor but for the organized unions of 
the country. To those may be ascribed 
the adequate wage scale and the bet- 
ter standards of living among their 
classes.”—Senator Kenneth McKellar 
of Tennessee. 
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» EDITORIAL 





(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


“cA Happy and “Prosperous New Year” 


NCE AGAIN the New Year has come around, thus cutting off one more 
link in the chain of life allotted all of us. The only consolation to be obtained 
from the passing of another year is whether or not we have done our best 
to deal fair and right with others. If the answer is in the affirmative 
and one is not trying to hide from himself his faults and what he has done, 
then life is worth living and he has not lived in vain. If, on the other hand, 
our conscience tells us we have been guilty of willful wrong-doing—(which 
does not necessarily mean the commitment of crime)—by neglecting our 
lawful duties to our families and our fellowmen, then it would be better had 
we not lived in 1930. 

For our organization, as for many others, it has been a difficult and 
trying year. Employment has been on the wane continuously, month after 
month. Discouragement has prevailed in many places. However, as a whole, 
our organization has been somewhat successful. At the beginning of the 
year we were threatened, in certain sections of the country, with having 
our organizations placed in the hands of undesirables who should not belong 
in our unions. But, I am pleased to report at this time that this unpleasant 
difficulty is waning. and from that point of view, conditions are improving. 
We are not, however, quite out of the woods. 

In many places recently we have been threatened with reductions in 
wages but I am also pleased to report we have been successful in offsetting, 
with few exceptions, such action on the part of employers where we were 
strongly organized. 

During the past year we held a convention which might be interpreted 
as the most successful convention ever held by the International Union, 
and with less dissension and grumbling after its adjournment than ever 
before. There are many things for which we should be grateful although 
during the year there were times when the clouds hung a little heavy. Life, 
itself, for those who have lived it properly and correctly is one of the most 
wonderful works of the Creator. Those who enjoy good health, or reasona- 
bly good health, are possessed of the greatest blessing that life can give. 
The loss of money, position, or other things from a material standpoint, are 
nothing compared to the loss of one’s health, or the loss of some loved mem- 
ber of one’s family. 

When we take into consideration that there were over 30,000 persons 
killed through accidents during the past year, with thousands of others 
maimed and crippled for life, we should stop and thank the Unseen Power 
that we have escaped, while others who were perhaps better than us, have 
been made to suffer. In Chicago, and its immediate suburbs, for the first 
eleven months of 1930, 1,080 persons were killed and no one knows the 
number injured by autos. Again I repeat, when you consider that in one 
city alone this great number has been killed, we should rejoice even though 
it may be difficult to do so, with poverty and misery waiting at the door of 
many a poor man’s home. ! 

I am not endeavoring to minimize the industrial situation and the fact 
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that there are millions out of work, but it would be foolish to exaggerate 
unnecessarily or to throw down the gauntlet and give up in despair. No 
matter how bad conditions are, they are going to get better within a year. 
There is no one who needs go hungry even though there is so much idleness. 

The principal work for us to do now, each and every one of us, is to try 
and build up our unions because we are going to meet with an attack from 
our employers in their endeavor to reduce wages, or take away some of the 
other conditions we have been successful in obtaining through years of 
organization. 

The New Year brings new hopes and I feel confident that the ending of 
the year will be better than its beginning. Courage is necessary that we 
may continue on the road of progress. No man or woman should lay down 
on the job because of adversity or suffering. Only those who are weaklings 
will give up when distress or trouble confronts them. Trouble, suffering 
and distress has resulted in producing some of the greatest men and women 
the world has ever known. As fire purifies the metal and burns out the 
dross, so it is with the human family; persecution and suffering makes us 
better men and women, with strength to go forward in the battle of life. 
Nearly every one that has ever amounted to anything in life's great march 
owes that success to adversity, poverty, strength of character and the 
determination to persevere. 

Let us make a promise now, at the beginning of the New Year, that if 
we have made any mistakes during the past year that we will rectify them 
during this year. Let us be determined to act more kindly toward others; 
to control ourselves; to quit spreading hatred and to cease preaching the 
word of discouragement; to be boosters on the road of life; to observe the 
obligation we have taken; to smile even though it hurts. Let us be patient 
and encourage others to have patience with the fellow who is unreasonable 
and who is perhaps a weakling because of his constitutional defects, which 
he may have inherited. Let us build and strengthen our organization and 
attend the meetings of our union; let us stand for saving and protecting 
the money in our treasury by being conscientious in our expenditures but 
not using parsimonious or miserly tactics; be generous and just and help 
one another, so that those engaged at our craft may continue to enjoy the 
blessings we have obtained for our membership through our organiation 
which has raised us from a condition bordering on slavery to the position 
of men, who are real men, educating and bringing up real families who will 
compose the future citizenship of our country. 

A Happy, Prosperous and Healthy New Year to our members and their 
families is the wish which is sincerely extended by the Editor. 


cala 


D ISTRUST or dissension within one's own household or within one’s union 
will destroy it as quickly as cancer ravages the human stomach. 


Cw UR 


D RIVE OUT the curse of hatred; it profits you nothing. It will destroy you 
instead of the one you hate. 
PP 


P RESIDENT HOOVER has filled the office of Secretary of Labor by his ap- 
pointment of William Doak, a member of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
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men, who has for several years been acting as legislative agent for that 
organization in Washington. 

According to newspaper reports the selection of Mr. Doak for that 
office was a severe disappointment to the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. To say the least, it was dire ingratitude on the part of Mr. 
Hoover towards Mr. Green, because Mr. Green as President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, at the time Mr. Hoover was nominated, did every- 
thing in his power to prevent the endorsement of Hoover's opponent by the 
Executive Couneil, which was almost equal to the endorsement of Mr. 
Hoover by the Council. Mr. Hoover's opponent, by the way, was perhaps 
the greatest friend of Labor that ever held public office in this country. 
Equal to Wilson or LaFollette, whom the Executive Council endorsed. 


I think the greatest sin that any man can be guilty of is that of ingrati- 
tude and in this particular instance Mr. Hoover is guilty of ingratitude to 
Mr. Green. Mr. Green, however, is not entirely free from the germ of in- 
gratitude himself. As a matter of fact, it seems to be running rampant 
through his blood. But it is said he is not to blame for that as he is subject 
to influences that influence. 

On this subject, in general it seems to me that it is only fair to our 
membership that I express this thought, that some of the men Mr. Green 
named as being satisfactory to Labor, would, in my judgment, be absolutely 
unsatisfactory to many of the trade unionists and organizations affiliated 
with the Federation. I think I can safely say that some of those mentioned 
would have been rejected by our International Union; that they were not 
only unfit to serve as representatives of Labor in the President's cabinet, 
but some of them did not have the confidence or respect of a majority of 
the men of Labor, nor are they entitled to it. 

The writer is basing this statement on his knowledge of affairs and the 
names appearing in newspapers as submitted by President Green, claim- 
ing they were the choice of the Executive Council. In the first place, the 
Executive Council has only the right to attend to legislative matters en- 
dorsed by the convention of the American Federation of Labor and to do 
the other things, in accordance with the Constitution, on which they receive 
instruetions from the previous convention of the Federation. The writer 
served as a member of the Executive Council for a number of years and 
fought many a battle for its rights, but he never assumed that he had the 
right to speak for any organization of labor, or the organized labor move- 
ment, on matters pertaining to political appointments. 

Rumor has it—and it is only rumor—that President Hoover suggested 
that if some one particular person would be decided on by the representa- 
tives of Labor, that he would give said person serious consideration for 
the office of Secretary of Labor. Of course it was understood that the indi- 
vidual would be a man of character, a man of understanding, a man of ordi- 
nary intelligence, at least, some one whose name was not stained, either 
publicly or privately, as a labor leader or as a citizen. 

I have been told—and it is only reasonable to believe it—that a man's 
private life is looked into pretty closely before he is appointed in the Cabi- 
net. This is as it should be, because the President of the United States 
cannot afford to have a man of double character serving in his Cabinet, for 
the reason that he is subjected to criticism from every source and more 
especially from a highly technical Senate that has the power to approve or 
reject his appointments. 
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Mr. Doak, from the standpoint of political service, was entitled to con- 
sideration from President Hoover, because of the fact that he acted as 
Chairman of the Labor Division of the Republican campaign. He was the 
biggest man whose services they were able to procure, or who would ac- 
cept that position two years ago and, as it is true in all other walks of life, 
those who served and helped others in obtaining positions, should be con- 
sidered when the plums are being scattered. 


Mr. Doak, I am told, would have been appointed when Mr. Hoover was 
elected were it not for the fact that the Railroad Brotherhoods were not a 
unit on him as their choice, due to the fact that when LaFollette ran for 
the presidency the Brotherhoods were behind him one hundred per cent 
because he was the greatest friend that the railroad organizations ever had 
in the United States Senate, but Doak defied the other Brotherhoods and 
supported Calvin Coolidge. At any rate, it seems that the Brotherhoods 
were behind Doak in this last instance and he succeeded in landing the posi- 
tion. 


President Green is credited with making the statement that the two 
men who previously filled that position were members of the American 
Federation of Labor and therefore the candidate of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor should get the appointment. To say that Jim Davis was a 
member of the American Federation of Labor is simply a joke. Davis had 
not worked at his trade in the tin plate mills for twenty-five years but when 
he became a candidate for the office of Secretary of Labor, then a rich man 
living in Pittsburgh—he formerly lived in Indiana—he rushed in and 
squared up his membership in some way with the organization of which he 
formerly was a member. 


To say that Doak is not as good a union man as Davis is going to ex- 
tremes. Doak has never, since he became a member of labor, surrendered 
his membership in his organization. He has worked sincerely for its ad- 
vancement under the leadership of his superior officers and although his 
organization is outside the American Federation of Labor, it cannot be 
charged that the rank and file of the membership of those organizations 
are not thoroughly union men. 


Mr. Doak, for the next two years, will serve as Secretary of Labor 
and if Mr. Hoover, or some other Republican, is elected he may be re-ap- 
pointed, or he may not, all depending upon conditions and the service he 
renders. 


The course that should be pursued by the American Federation of 
Labor when the next appointment comes around is, a conference of all 
national and international union heads should be called and a secret ballot 
taken as to the man to be selected for the position of Secretary of Labor. 
The organizations should be allowed the same vote they enjoy in the Fed- 
eration conventions, with each man receiving the least number of votes 
being dropped from the ballot until one man is finally decided on and then 
this man’s name should be presented to the President-elect and Labor should 
go behind that man one hundred per cent, as they should go behind candi- 
dates for other positions, and then if the President refuses to appoint the 
individual of their selection, he should be censured for his action and a 
solid front of protest should be maintained against any other appointment 
to the office of Secretary of Labor. The American Federation of Labor is 
responsible for the creation of this Cabinet position. For years it fought for 
its establishment until it became a law. 
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Two or three so-called leaders have no right to go into a closet and 
decide whose names they shall, or shall not, submit, some of whom may not 
represent any one. 

The position of Secretary of Labor is a very important position if occu- 
pied by the right kind of à man. On the other hand, it is liable to be a 
dangerous position and prove seriously injurious to Labor if the man there 
can only pass out soft soap stories to Labor and on instructions from the 
enemies of Labor withhold constructive suggestions and statements. 

For one who has observed and studied conditions closely for a quarter 

of a century, the writer desires to say, in his judgment, Mr. Doak will fill 
the office of Secretary of Labor in the interest of Labor as well as did the 
man who has been in that position for the past ten years. 
N O, I AM NOT a Socialist, a Communist, or an Anarchist. I despise their 
impossible doctrines, but I crave freedom for all of the people, which means 
the elimination of poverty and distress within a country overflowing with 
too much of everything. 

There was a time when a shortage of things created poverty. In the 
old countries in Europe from whence came the original Yankees, as well as 
all others who have made our country what it is, they were suffering from 
poverty and famine and this caused those people to come here, but now 
pi and poverty seems to prevail when there is an abundance of every- 

ing. 

Silver, in the Asiatic countries, has fallen off one-half in value, because 
there is too much silver mined each year. In many of these countries silver, 
instead of gold, is the stable metal of the realm. 

Copper has dropped to the lowest price for which it has sold for the 
past fifteen or eighteen years—10 cents a pound. I mean the pure copper 
fit for use after it is purified in the smelter. Wheat is a drug on the market 
because we have five hundred million bushels which cannot be sold or con- 
sumed. It is selling at 73 cents a bushel on the market, although during 
the war farmers got $2.40 a bushel for it. As a result of intensive produc- 
tion sugar is selling wholesale at 315 cents a pound. It retails for 5 or 515 
cents. During the war we paid 25 cents a pound for it and could not get it. 

In short, we are cursed with too much of everything and therefore we 
are starving to death because there is nothing for us to produce and because 
we have an over-abundance of all of the gifts of nature. 

Is it not a cruel position in which civilization is now placed as a result 
of the ingenuity of man? 


dios ECONOMISTS and specialists who can, in the twinkling of an eye, cure 
the industrial stagnation of our country, now claim that the “installment 
plan" had ruined the American working people. 

Great Scott! I remember writing and publishing an article in this 
Journal three years ago in which I advised our people to stay away from 
the installment plan except in the case of paying for their homes, or for 
some furniture in order to get a home started. I have eternally been preach- 
ing the doctrine of not buying on the installment plan. I stated very clearly 
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that there were millions of workers in our country who had mortgaged 
their year's wages in advance for things for their homes which they could 
very well get along without. There are people running automobiles who 
cannot afford to run a baby carriage—and I want every one to enjoy himself 


—but there should be no enjoyment of things if it means the sinking of 
wages which have not yet been earned. Now, after ten years of prosperity, 
those people are out of work without a dollar and they know what it is to 
be without a friend. 


Again I repeat, perhaps we needed this adversity to bring us down to 
earth, instead of floating in the air believing that never again would hard 
times confront us. 


TO 


Is IT NOT a pity that the organized labor movement of America—which 
includes all organizations, is not unanimous in the selection of men to be 
candidates for the Senate and Congress; then support the man selected, 
and demand the enactment of legislation which would be helpful to the 
masses of workers who control the votes? 


Is there not some one among our people who is big enough to lead, who 
is capable of creating the necessary enthusiasm among our people to pro- 
tect us against a repetition of this awful disastrous depression now sur- 
rounding us? Don’t say it can’t be done. Of course it can be. There are 
roads to be built, there are streets to be repaired, there are thousands of 
miles of rivers to be put under control, there are public buildings needed in 
every city in the nation and they should be erected, and I could go on for 
hours enumerating ways and methods of creating necessary employment. 
Don’t ask me where the money would come from, for there is more money 
in the United States now then ever before in its history. In fact, we have 
nearly one-half the wealth of the whole world and it is lying idle, by the 
tons, in the vaults in New York waiting to be used and selling at 2 per cent. 
Taxation of those who have such enormous amounts of money is the answer 
as to where to obtain these funds. This, however, can only be done by our 
national and state governments. 


“Report of General ‘President 


As Submitted to Last Convention in Cincinnati in September 


(Continued from last month.) 


INVESTMENTS 


Our International has grown financially to proportions beyond our 
utmost expectations or dreams. As I said before, we now have almost two 
million dollars in our treasury and I am of the opinion that the officers of 
our International should be empowered to invest this money in reliable 
bonds and the common stock of first class, sound corporations, which would 
bring the International 414, 5 or perhaps 6 per cent, without taking any 
serious chances on the investment. 


Some of the largest financial institutions in America, especially insur- 
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ance companies, are heavy investors in the common stocks of well-managed 
corporations. Where the corporations have no outstanding bonded obli- 
gations, no preferred stock and the record of successful management, there 
is no safer investment than the common stock of such an institution. 

Not only must we be a successful labor organization, but we must also 
be a good business institution, carefully guarding our resources and pro- 
tecting and investing our revenues in order to make them pay much more 
than we are now receiving. Banking is nothing more or less than buying 
and selling money. The bank takes your money and guarantees you 2, 214 
or 315 per cent interest and they, in turn, sell out your money so that they 
may earn 5, 514 or 6 per cent. If their judgment in investments is poor, the 
bank goes wrong. Of course, men who are trained in the banking fraternity . 
of the nation are better judges of that business than men who have not 
had that training, but there are no safer investments than buying or pur- 
chasing outright the bonds and stocks of gilt-edge corporations, many of 
which our membership are doing business with every day. 

Take, for instance, the Borden Milk Company, which is well managed, 
has an enormous surplus and is successful; controlled, perhaps, by Wall 
Street interests, but an investment in the common stock of that company 
averages to the investor better than 5 per cent. They handle products which 
are necessary, which are used by the masses and which will always be used 
and have trained men to follow in the footsteps of their present managers. 
There is not much chance for them to make anything like serious mistakes, 
and if they do they are quickly remedied. If they lose a million dollars fight- 
ing organized labor one day they recover it the next day. The largest bank- 
ing institutions of the country finance corporations of this kind. 

An investment in the stock of that company, or that of other big 
corporations, such as the National Biscuit Company or the Atlantic & Pa- 
cific chain stores, and innumerable others, which I have not the time to 
mention here, could only yield much greater and more substantial revenue 
than having our money deposited in banks drawing 2, 214 or 314 per cent. 
Of course, there should always be sufficient liquid assets in the treasury 
of the International to meet any emergency which might arise. 

There are no assets, with the possible exception of government bonds, 
which are negotiable as quickly as are the stocks of high class corporations 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Investments in real estate in the 
past ten years have been almost total failures and money invested in real 
estate and large buildings has brought but very limited returns. 

At any rate, the convention should empower the Executive Board to 
appoint a finance committee of three, who would have the power, with the 
approval of the majority of the Executive Board, to make investments 
which would earn for our people much more than our money is now earning. 

In addition to the added revenue, the stockholders in any corporation 
have the right to demand that the company’s books be brought in for the 
purpose of seeing who the other stockholders are in such corporations. If 
I am not much mistaken this is the law in almost every state in the Union. 
Anyway, I know it is the law in New York, Massachusetts and Indiana, and 
it would be no small advantage, when engaged in a battle with some corpora- 
tion, to know who controls the majority of the stock of said corporation. 

I am calling this to your attention because I have, in conjunction with 
my duties during my years of service in the office I hold, given considerable 
thought to the subject of investments and finances. 

(To be continued.) 
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HEN LAID OFF, don't come around grumbling to the secretary-treas- 
urer of your local, or to the business agent, and making the statement 
that you eannot pay your dues because you are out of work. When you were 
working you could have paid your dues six months in advance and saved 
yourself the humiliation of being in bad standing. 








Tomo 






ES, YOU MAY THINK the business agent of a local is not a big man | 

and you don't like him, but remember he has to contend with individuals : 
of all kinds, including some pretty good ones as well as some rotten ones. 
He also has some bosses to deal with who are not holy angels. 
















TOTO OT 


N TIMES OF PROSPERITY it is easy to work for a union, but when 
work is slack, such as we are now experiencing, the most disagreeable 

task a man may have to perform is that of trying to reason things out with. 
some members who are laid off or are only working part time, or with selfish 
members who refuse to pay a reasonable assessment, or with employers 
whose trucks are lying in the garage eating their heads off because of the 
investment involved and the overhead in endeavoring to keep individuals 

at work, when everything is going out and nothing coming in. 


SUPPOSE you sometimes think from the expressions of the writer that 

he is a little too favorable to the employers’ end of the question. Yes, 
that may seem to be the case, but the truth of the matter is that the writer 
fully acquaints himself with the financial condition of many of the large | 
corporations with which we do business and he knows that even those that 
seem strong have been wabbling pretty badly and are now straining the 
reins to keep going because they have been operating for some time on 
the “Red.” 
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Re, 


HERE ARE MANY organizations of Labor that are struggling to 

maintain their very existence during this period of depression, because 
men are hungry and willing to work for any wages in order that they may 
obtain the necessaries of life. Our organization is battling the storm, might 
and main, and we are confident we will overcome the serious condition now 
surrounding us. So, don’t for one moment stand for having even one man 
put out on the street if it can possibly be avoided. 


TOS FT 


RESIDENT GREEN of the American Federation of Labor now states 

there are five million persons out of work. A short time ago he was 
making the statement that there were two and a half million. Perhaps by 
next month he will try to get the facts in the case. We can say without any 
hesitancy, from all the information we have been able to procure by reading 
every kind of publication dealing with the unemployment situation, from 
information received from our secretaries throughout the country, and from 
all other sources, that there are not less than seven million men and women, 
able and willing to work, now out of employment, in our judgment. 


T IS CRUEL to think that in a country such as ours we must admit the 

foregoing, but there is no use in trying to hide facts. We again repeat 

most emphatically, do not take any man off his job during this period of 
awful depression and discouragement. 


HE FIRST OF APRIL, in our opinion, will show some slight change for 
the better in the unemployment situation, as outside work will begin 
to open up and this will take up, at least, a small portion of the unemployed. 


ay as a 
HE LEGISLATURES of many of the states of our country are in ses- 
sion at this time and nine chances out of ten, they will muddle up the 


affairs of our states and the situation surrounding our American life even 
more than they are at present muddled up. 


e 
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Unemployment Insurance 


The American Federation of Labor 
has again met and as usual run true to 
form on what they call their Social 
Legislative policy. 

This policy should, in my opinion, 
be modified to meet modern times. 

I recall that when compensation 
and liability laws were in the making, 
the A. F. of L. would not budge until 
forced to do so by popular demand. 
And what is the result? Well, we have 
forty-eight different varieties of com- 
pensation and liability laws, which 
could have been avoided if the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor had taken 
the lead and prepared a standard form 
of compensation and liability bill as a 
guide for legislation in all the States. 


Then history repeated itself in the 
matter of Old Age Pensions. Again, 
the American Federation quibbled 
over their Social Justice legislative 
policy until forced to accept the prin- 
ciple of Old Age Pensions. 


At the Los Angeles Convention the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation*of Labor was instructed to 
draft a model bill for guidance so as to 
prevent the mistakes in the compen- 
sation and liability laws, but up to this 
writing the Council has not carried 
out said instructions, with the result 
that ten States have enacted Old Age 
Pension laws that are all different— 
some of them absolutely worthless, so 
far as granting relief. 

Now we have the Unemployment 
Insurance problem before us and 
again we are asked to support the So- 
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cial Justice Legislative Policy of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Instead of endorsing the principle 
of Unemployment Insurance at the 
Boston Convention and referring the 
details to the Executive Council to be 
worked out in a standard form such 
as was done with respect to the Old 
Age Pension question, the whole sub- 
ject matter was referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for study. 

Well, we know what that means 
without any further explanation. If 
we are ever going to get Unemploy- 
ment Insurance it will not be with the 
help of the A. F. of L. but in spite of 
its procrastination. 

Here we are in an unprecedented 
period of unemployment and have de- 
vised no means except charity for 
meeting the situation. 

If the erroneously called “Dole” is 
so demoralizing, what is to be said of 
a system that forces a workman to 
seek relief from private charity ? 

Thousands of families are suffering 
the humiliation of having to seek doles 
from charitable organizations. Com- 
munity chest committees in every 
large city in the country are begging 
the rich to supply additional funds to 
enable them to meet the demands 
which they know will be made upon 
them during the winter. “Make the 
workers objects of charity?" What 
are the soup kitchens, bread lines and 
flop houses found in every city of the 
country, if not charity in its most ob- 
noxious and degrading form? 

If Unemployment Insurance is not 
fundamentally sound, how does the 
A. F. of L. propose to meet the unem- 
ployment situation ? 

The Five-Day Week and the five- 
hour day will have to be secured 
through the principle of collective 
bargaining. It will undoubtedly stabi- 
lize employment but there is a differ- 
entiation between stabilizing employ- 
ment and relief for the unemployed; 
one is à preventative; the other a re- 
lief measure when prevention fails. 

With respect to the details of an 
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ideal Unemployment Insurance Law, 
we are ready to admit that it is a de- 
batable question and one that requires 
serious study. 


And if it were the details alone that 
were referred to the Executive Coun- 
eil of the A. F. of L. to work out after 
adopting the principle of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance we would be in full 
accord with their action. 


But the committee prefaced its re- 
port with a lot of hypothetical ques- 
tions which to our mind were uncalled 
for and prejudicial to the whole sub- 
ject-matter. 


In January of the present year the 
legislatures of à majority of States 
met, and we will have Unemploy- 
ment Insurance legislation proposed 
in every State legislature. It may not 
be our brand, and some of it may be 
obnoxious, but whether we like it or 
not it will be proposed and much of 
it may be written into law and put on 
the statute books of several States be- 
fore the Executive Council of the A. 
F. of L. has an opportunity to report 
to the next convention of the A. F. 
of L. and no doubt history will repeat 
itself and the same unsatisfactory 
condition as occurred in liability acts 
and Old Age Pension laws will prevail. 

The International Association of 
Machinists, however, is bound by the 
action of the A. F. of L.—P. J. Conlon, 
in Machinists Journal. 


Lawmaker Fish Slams Big Busi- 
ness 


New York—“I believe in capitalism 
as opposed to communism, but a capi- 
talism shorn of its abuses and ugly 
greed to exploit labor and mankind 
for the almighty dollar," said Con- 
gressman Fish at an anti-communist 
meeting in this city. The lawmaker 
is chairman of a House committee 
that has been probing “red” activities. 

“If capitalism is to win out it must 
win on its own merits and for that rea- 
son must clean its own house,” said 
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Mr. Fish. “Grave abuses have crept 
into our industrial capitalism, such as 
child labor and long hours, and 
weighed it down so that it has diffi- 
culty in supporting itself. 


“The rack and shock of heavy in- 
dustry is wearing on the nervous sys- 
tem and a man is thrown on the scrap 
heap when he is 40 or 45 years of age. 
We should have a uniform Federal 
old-age pension law, to which the 
States should contribute two-thirds 
and the Federal Government one- 
third of the funds. 


“There is no reason why certain in- 
dustries should be permitted to work 
labor in industrial sections of the 
South far in excess of 54 hours per 
week at an average pay of $12 per 
week and employ child labor. 


“It might be well for industrial cap- 
italism to consider providing addi- 
tional insurance protection to em- 
ployes such as siekness and partial 
unemployment benefits. Summer va- 
cations might well be extended to two 
or three weeks for the benefit of 
American labor in our day and genera- 
tion. 

“If these benefits are not sufficient 
we may have to come to a five-day 
week and a seven-hour day, particu- 
larly if our power of production is be- 
yond our capacity of consumption. 

“I do not want any one to feel that, 
because I have taken the lead, by vir- 
tue of an extended official investiga- 
tion in exposing and combatting the 
falsities and the attendant horrors of 
communism, that I believe that our 
economie system is above reproach. 

* A house divided against itself can 
not stand, nor can the economic struc- 


ture of the world long endure half- . 


communist and half-capitalist. Either 
it must eventually become all social- 
ized or all eapitalized. For this reason, 
I say that it is up to the capitalist 
system to clean its Augean stables 
and divest itself of some of its mani- 
festations of greed, inhumanity and 
reaction.” —News Letter. 
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Forced Emigration Looms for 
America 


Washington. — Forced emigration 
by Americans was the gloomy New 
Year’s prediction by Congressman 
Johnson (Wash.) He is chairman of 
the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 


“Unless some gigantic new industry 
is developed, the newer generations 
of the United States will have to emi- 
grate to the. other open spaces of the 
world, among which are Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Africa, Mexico and the South 
American countries,” he said. “We 
have lots of unoccupied land in the 
United States, but it is apparent that 
farming under our standards of living 
is not profitable. 


“Each year the use of labor saving 
machinery is greater. Each year the 
number of citizens coming of age is 
larger. 

“In spite of this, we are still an im- 
porter of immigrants, although nearly 
every one advocates further restric- 
tion, except immigration of those of 
their kind, or those whom they need 
in their business. How long can this 
go on? | 

“Sixty years ago, the homesteads 
absorbed the excess of our population. 
Thirty years ago, factory develop- 
ment and growth of cities came to the 
relief of the increased population. 
Women began to be employed in in- 
dustry. ‘Twenty-five years ago, the 
automobile industry from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished product, and the 
selling, fueling, and driving of the 
auto provided work for our young men 
by the million. Next came the mov- 
ing picture industry, and then the 
radio. 

“But as these increased the use of 
hands, the development of labor-sav- 
ing machinery of every kind offset the 
increase in part, which helped to bring 
about the present unemployment sit- 
uation. One cannot but conclude that 
the United States can postpone but 
not ultimately escape population and 
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living conditions of the older coun- 
tries. Postpone we can and should, 
even to the restriction of every un- 
needed immigrant." 


Radio Trust Looms Under 
Present Plan 


Chicago.—''Control of the air by 
the radio trust is as certain as tomor- 
row's sun, if present conditions con- 
tinue," declared Edward N. Nockels, 
manager Labor's broadcasting station 
WCFL and secretary Chicago Federa- 
= tion of Labor, in a luncheon address 
in this city. 

“Monopoly of the air was launched 
on November 11, 1928, when the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission arbitrarily set 
aside 40 clear channels to favored cor- 
porations," said Mr. Nockels. 

"It was then that the ‘swag’ was di- 
vided, to use the language of the 
street. These 40 channels were di- 
vided between 12 corporations that 
were organized to operate broadcast 
stations, 12 radio equipment manu- 
facturers, 10 manufacturing mer- 
chandise, 11 newspapers, three huge 
publie utility corporations, five insur- 
ance corporations, and one fraternal 
and one municipal corporation. 

“The Radio Commission passed 
rule 40, perpetuating these 40 clear 
channels to the corporations to as- 
sure them property rights in the air. 

“The 40 channels are so distributed 
over your dial that when the stations 
on these channels have 50,000 watt 
power, all stations on the side bands 
will be silenced. 

“Even if a station is independent 
today it will not be independent to- 
morrow, for in order to compete with 
other stations you must have the same 
facilities and the same power as other 
stations if you would survive. We 
say that the monopoly of the air is 
complete. Labor's station WCFL is 
the only independent radio station 
today. Our station can not be merged 
and it cannot be.sold because of its 
eo-operative ownership. 
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“The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, in order to protect its 
investments and property rights, 
must get control of these channels, 
because radio is yet in its infancy."— 
News Letter. 


Cane-Cutting Machine Faces 
Big Import Tax 


Havana, Cuba.—Thousands of sug- 
ar cane workers are supporting a bill 
introduced in the Cuban Congress 
that would impose a customs tax of 
$100,000 on every cane-cutting ma- 
chine brought to Cuba. Concealment 
or hidden use of the machine would be 
punishable by a fine of $200,000. 


Each machine will ‘replace 200 
workers. Sugar cane cutting is listed 
as one of the most laborious tasks. 
The displacement of hand cutters, 
these workers declare, will intensify 
the poverty that prevails in Cuba.— 
News Letter. 


Motor Vehicle Tax Exceeds 
. Railroads 


Washington.—Motor vehicle own- 
ers in 1930 paid a tax bill twice as 
large as the nation’s railroads, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the 
American Automobile Association. 

Legislatures are warned to go slow 
on proposals to increase taxes on mo- 
torists, who paid $1,060,000,000 last 
year. This is double what the rail- 
roads paid. .The motorists’ charge 
consisted of $930,000,000 in special 
taxes and $130,000,000 in personal 
property taxes. 

These taxes made up nearly half of 
the $2,200,000,000 expended for high- 
way construction and maintenance, 
bonded indebtedness, equipment pur- 
chased and administrative cost of all 
the highways and streets in the 
United States. 


The sole truth which transcends ex- 
perience by underlying it, is the Per- 
sistence of Force.—Herbert Spencer. 
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Railroads Plead for Economy 
But Pay Excessive Steel 
Prices 

Washington.—Let railroad man- 
agers practice economy now, if they 
are sincere in their professions that 
the proposed merger of fifty railroads 
into four systems will result in future 
economies, declared Mr. Couzens, 
chairman of the Senate Committee of 
Interstate Commerce. 


“Whether or not the economies out- 
lined by the President will material- 
ize is questionable, but there do ap- 
pear to be other economies that might 
be practiced by the railroads,” said 
Senator Couzens. 


“For example, during the past ten 
years there has been no reduction in 
the price of rail by the steel companies 
to the railroads. I am informed that 
they have been paying $43 a ton for 
steel rail during all this period, while 
other steel products have been re- 
duced on an average of twenty per 
cent. I am informed that approxi- 
mately $90,000,000 have been spent 
by the railroads for steel rail, and had 
that been reduced the same percent- 
age as other steel products the saving 
of the railroads would have been $18,- 
000,000. The fact that all companies 
seem to have been charging the rail- 
roads $43 a ton would make it appear 
that there must have been some col- 
lusion between the railroads and the 
steel companies. 

“There is also a practice engaged in 
by the railroads of letting much of 
their work be done without securing 
competitive proposals, and this cer- 
tainly can not have been done in the 
public interest. 

“It is unfortunate that this great 
consolidation proposal is based upon 
the great suffering now because of 
unemployment. It is inconceivable to 
me that this rail consolidation propos- 
al can be consummated within the 
year 1931 and therefore will not have 
much, if any, effect upon the recov- 
ery of business or enlarge the opportu- 
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nity for employment. Some railroad 
presidents have already stated that 
they were justified in making capital 
investments to take care of the pres- 
ent volume of business, or even the 
volume of business which we had in 
1928 and the early part of 1929. If 
such be the case there does not seem 
to be much hope for large capital ex- 
penditures as stated by the President. 
Certainly this plan does not seem to 
hold out any hope for increased em- 
ployment or increased business." 


New York Banker—Low W ages 


Wage reductions are urged by Al- 
bert H. Wiggin, chairman of the gov- 
erning board of the Chase National 
Bank, New York, in his annual report. 
He revives the old story that low 
wages will aid business. : 

The Chase bank is the largest finan- 
cial institution on this continent and 
is allied with gigantic industrial and 
transportation systems. Its interna- 
tional relations are also extensive. 

Mr. Wiggin rejects organized la- 
bor's high wage philosophy that has 
been supported the past several years 
by statesmen, business men, econo- 
mists and social students. 

He reverts to the feudal outlook of 
the Middle Ages and talks of the 
"good will of business" in paying 
"high" wages. These wages, Mr. Wig- 
gin infers, are not due labor by right 
but through the graciousness of em- 
ployers. 

Organized labor insists that em- 
ployers are stealthily cutting wages, 
while publicly proclaiming their faith 
in the value of high purchasing power. 
Mr. Wiggin indorses this claim and de- 
clares that the Hoover conference, 
held thirteen months ago, to check 
wage cutting. has failed. 

The report is the first time during 
the present depression that a respon- 
sible business man has publicly called 
for wage reductions. The statement 
is significant from other standpoints. 

It is a denial that prosperity is just 
around the corner, for if this were be- 
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lieved à demand for wage cuts would 
hardly be made. 

Another feature is the retreat to 
the wretched theory that wages 
should be based on living costs. It is 
a reversal to the mere existence phi- 
losophy; and is a rejection of all at- 
tempts to secure an equitable division 
of wealth. 

The Wiggin statement can fairly be 
assumed to represent the views of 
high finanee. It will be quietly cir- 
culated to subsidiaries that control 
induStry in their respective commu- 
nities. 

Men in this group do not speak on 
the spur of the moment. They are not 
moved by impulse. 

No trade unionist should ignore the 
Wiggin statement, nor stand idly by 
while financiers and other controllers 

‘of industry attempt to re-establish 
hoary economics. 

The value of high wages is woven 
into the popular consciousness. It can 
be held there by widespread agitation 
and publicity of proposed wage cuts. 
The people’s welfare depend upon its 
general acceptance. 

Trade unionists deny that they ad- 
vance through the good will of em- 
ployers.. This is company “union” 
argument. 

Every single gain by employers has 
been associated with a powerful or- 
ganization of workers. 

If we accept the “good will" theory, 
that fits into a feudal social order, 
there is no basis for trade unionism.— 
News Letter. 


One Million Dollars and More 
Income T ax 


Washington.—There were 511 per- 
sons in the United States who had 
incomes of more than a million dollars 
in 1928, according to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, in announcing com- 
pletion of income returns for 1929. 

On the basis of returns for 1928, 
for which taxes were collected the 
next year, the 511 contributed $185,- 
140,211 to the treasury. 
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This is fifteen per cent of the total 
individual income tax collections of 
$1,164,254,037. ; 

Twenty joint returns of husband 
and wife were made on net incomes of 
more than $5,000,000, while three 
men, not heads of families, paid taxes 
on more than $50,000,000 each. Two 
single women had net incomes of $5,- 
000,000 or over. One wife filed a sepa- 
rate return for $5,000,000 or more. 

There were 115 persons in New. 
York City who filed returns of $1,000,- 
000 to $1,500,000 income for the year. 

A total of 4,070,851 returns were 
filed by individuals on their 1928 in- 
comes. Of these 2.523,063 were tax- 
able. The net income shows an in- 
crease of $2,681,236,349, or 11.89 per 
cent, whereas the tax shows an in- 
crease of $333,614,603, or 40.16 per 
cent. 

The average net income of the tax 
payers was $6,196.81. 

The individual income tax paid in 
New York constituted 39.79 per cent 
of the total. Seven other states con- 
tributing the larger share of income 
taxes were Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
California, Ohio. Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and Michigan. 


Billions of Wages Dropped Last 
Year 


New York.—The income of all 
workers, exclusive of agriculture and 
government employes, dropped $9,- 
600,000,000 last year, according to the 
Standard Statistics Company. The 
peak rate of income in 1928 was about 
$44,600,000,000. The decline of 21.5 
per cent “has doubtless been the pre- 
dominating factor in aggravating and 
prolonging the present depression,” 
it is stated. 

“Some further wage readjust- 
ments” to make pay reductions more 
general is predicted. 

“Current evidence indicates that 
the extreme of the unemployment 
trough may be reached in the first 
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weeks of 1931,” it is stated. “Both 
seasonal and cyclical trends should 
then take up at least a moderate 
amount of the present slack, and by 
the end of the first half a more nearly 
normal condition should have ma- 
terialized. While it is our belief that 
further wage adjustments will 
probably be effected, in order to align 
the incomes of certain classes with 
those which were obliged to take the 
first brunt of the shock, its completion 
will very likely be gradual and pro- 
tracted.” 


The statement indicates that the 
workers’ standard of living will not 
be advanced, but that lower wage 
rates may be met “by reductions in 
the costs and prices of most articles 
comprising the workers’ budget. 

“On the whole we expect a steady, 
although perhaps slow, improvement 
in employment during the year." 


Unbalanced Efficiency 


One hundred and fifty years ago 
there occurred a change in methods of 
production in England, which has 
been referred to as the “industrial 
revolution.” The steam engine and 
the power loom were brought into ex- 
istence. The use of power applied to 
machinery enabled English manufac- 
turers to produce more cheaply than 
the manufacturers of any other coun- 
try. The industrial revolution gave 
England as great a supremacy in the 
industrial world as the discovery of 
Central and South America gave 
Spain a supremacy in the ownership 
of gold and silver. 

Beginning some thirty years ago, 
a new industrial revolution took place, 
this time in the United States. It has 
been called “mass production"; yet, 
the term is misleading for it is some- 
thing much more than the employ- 
ment of a large number of men, each 
man doing a small part of the work re- 
quired to complete a finished article. 

Modern methods of production in- 
volved the services of large numbers 
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of highly trained technical experts. 
chemical, electrical, hydraulic, me- 
chanical and other specialists in the 
engineering sciences. For some time 
our engineering colleges have been 
graduating these technically trained 
men in continually increasing num- 
bers. Their work in industry is co- 
ordinated by a type of production en- 
gineering originally known as a scien- 
tific management expert, but more re- 
cently as an efficiency engineer. 

While all of the credit for modern 
methods of production in the United 
States is not due exclusively to the 
efficiency engineers, a large amount of 
the direction and responsibility is 
thrust upon their shoulders. That they 
have been successful in revolutioniz- 
ing methods of production, is evident 
from every report concerning per 
capita production in our industries. 
American workmen at present, while 
employed, produce from a hundred to 
a thousand per cent more than their 
predecessors did thirty-five or forty 
years ago. 

When the modern industrial revolu- 
tion began, the efficiency experts ac- 
quired a new position in the direction 
of industry, for they practically domi- 
nated in the field of industrial meth- 
ods. 


They saw what the industrial proc- 
esses they were installing would ac- 
complish, and they were not backward 
in letting the world know of what 
they intended to do in the future. 

But they did point out that with the 
enormous increase in man’s capacity 
to produce, there was a greater ne- 
cessity for stabilizing production. 
They called attention to the enormous 
costs of labor turnover. They pointed 
out that one of their functions was to 
enable the manufacturer to stabilize 
his production throughout the year. 

Up to the present time the efficiency 
experts have been most successful in 
eliminating industrial wastes and in 
enormously increasing the per capita 
production but the present depression 
is an evidence that so far they have 
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woefully failed to bring about stabi- 
lized production. One reason for this 
failure has been their unwillingness 
to continually emphasize the fact that 
employers have failed to pay an eco- 
nomically sound wage rate, that in- 
creased per capita production is of no 
value to the manufacturer unless he 
can find a market for his product, and 
that this market can only exist where 
the wages paid are sufficient to enable 
the people to buy.—Metal Trades 
Dept. 


Union Labor's Contribution 


High wages, as an accepted part in 
prosperity, were not accepted without 
a struggle. Back a generation ago in- 
dustry in America still believed that 
the way to prosper was by keeping 
wages down. The philosophy under 
which mass production, waste elimi- 
nation, standardization, high wages 
and shorter hours were combined to 
make good times was then unborn. 

The realization has not yet dawned 
that an adequate market for mass 
production necessarily calls for wages 
adequate enough so that the workers 
themselves may purchase what they 
themselves produce and for leisure 
enough to use that which they have 
been able, through high wages, to 
buy. 

No, high wages weren’t tendered 
voluntarily to the workers of America 
by far-sighted employers who sudden- 
ly saw the light of a new economic 
philosophy. 

The force that was primarily re- 
sponsible for the establishment of a 
high wage standard was none other 
than the American Federation of La- 
bor. 

Against the almost unanimous op- 
position of employers the American 
Federation brought, under the leader- 
ship of one of America’s truly great 
men, Samuel Gompers, a new level of 
pay and of hours not only to union la- 
bor but, incidentally and as a by-prod- 
uct, to non-union labor as well. 

And in so doing, instead of adminis- 
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tering a curse to industry, it brought 
a blessing even unto those who had so 
violently opposed it. 


The contribution of high wages to 
the prosperity formula, the formula 
which today is espoused by Herbert 
Hoover and by every other far-look- 
ing economic leader, should be credit- 
ed to the American Federation of 
Labor. Without that organization 
American wages would not be high to- 
day. And without a high wage stand- 
ard the prosperity that prevails gen- 
erally in the United. States would be 
impossible. 

William Green, head of the Ameri- 
can Federation today, is an effective 
exponent of what his organization 
fought for so many years to attain. ' 

Naturally he and his organization 
are continuing the work in those spots 
where industry has not yet seen the 
light. 

One such spot is the textile indus- 
try of the South. 

Harking back to an economic the- 
ory that is dead so far as most indus- 
tries are concerned, the textile cen- 
ters of the South resent the efforts of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
bring about an improvement in the 
wage and hour situation that now 
exists. 

Other industries, if wise, will back 
the Federation in its efforts. 

A continuation of such wage and 
hour conditions as now prevail in the 
southern textile centers can mean but 
one thing—the growth of commu- 
nism. 

Communism has always thrived on 
wage slavery wherever it has ap- 
peared in America.—The New York 
Telegram. r 


“Red Tape” Scored for Relief 
Delay 


Washington.—‘Red tape” in the 
Treasury Department was blamed by 
Congressman La Guardia for delay in 
starting publie buildings.—News Let- 
ter. 
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Plan to Construct More 
Postoffices 


Washington — Legislation to pro- 
vide a twenty-year program for the 
construction of postoffices, with an 
immediate authorization of $10,000.- 
000 for the first year to aid unemploy- 
ment, will be proposed by Represen- 
tative Kelly at this session of Con- 
gress. 

The Pennsylvania lawmaker de- 
clared that the federal government 
should abandon the practice of leas- 
ing postoffice quarters. The building 
program, he said, could be financed out 
of the $17,500,000 for annual rentals. 
—News Letter. 


Term “Dole” Resented by Brit- 
ish Lawmaker 


New York.—The term “dole” as ap- 
plied to the British unemployment in- 
surance plan, is resented by Miss El- 
len Wilkinson, member of the British 
Labor Parliament, who arrived in this 
country for a month's lecture tour. 

“Our unemployment insurance is 
not a ‘dole’,” said Miss Wilkinson. “It 
is something the people are entitled to 
receive. They pay for it, just as other 
insurance, except that employers and 
the government also contribute to 
the fund. 

“T am hearing all the time about 
mythical persons who are living off 
the taxpayers and doing nothing for 
it, when the truth is no one receives 
this benefit unless through his work 
he has contributed to the insurance 
fund." 





San Francisco.—Will J. French, di- 
rector of California State Department 
of Industrial Relations, makes this 
comment on the term "dole": 

*In Great Britain there is a strong 
sentiment against the use of the word 
‘dole’ to unemployment insurance be- 
cause the latter is considered part of 
the social legislation entrenched in 
law and sentiment. Englishmen con- 
tinue to refer to our soup and bread 
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lines as representing real ‘doles.’ 
There is food for thought here."— 
News Letter. 


Nations Needy to Get Army’s 
Old Clothing 


Washington. — Secretary of War 
Hurley set aside regulations that the 
army's cast-off clothing be destroyed 
unless sold. Commanders are ordered 
to distribute the clothing to charitable 
organizations with the stipulation 
that they be dyed and that none of 
them be sold. 


Jobs Are Assured by N. Y. 
Publisher 


New York.—Paul Block, publisher 
Brooklyn Standard Union, informs all 
employes that “their jobs are secure 
for 1931." 

In à memorandum to the heads of 
all departments on this newspaper, 
Mr. Block said: “We believe business 
depression would be ended sooner if 
all employers acted in à similar man- 
ner, and we want to show our faith in 
the future of business by assuring all. 
our employes that they have steady 
jobs.” —News Letter. 


Let Labor Carry Load 


The five organizations of rail trans- 
portation workers are discussing the 
six-hour day with present rates to re- 
lieve unemployment. Thousands of 
workers have been discharged the past 
ten years because of improved meth- 
ods, but the roads handle a greater 
output. 

The workers’ suggestion that they 
share in these benefits does not ap- 
peal to Milton W. Harrison, presidént 
National Association of Owners of 
Railroads and Public Utility Securi- 
ties. He proposes that employed 
workers divide their time with the 
jobless. | 

This is the usual remedy—let labor 
carry the load.—News Letter. 





PROPERTY OF LIBRARY 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OP T EAMSTERÁ 


EDITORIAL 





(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


No COMMUNIST ean hold membership in our International Union. Why? 
Because a Communist cannot fulfill the obligation taken by a man when he 
becomes a member of our organization. 

Explaining this further, we say, it is a well known fact, coming out of 
Soviet Russia, that the principal purpose and desire of the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia, is to destroy the organized Labor Movement of America. 
The principles and doctrines of the Soviet government are against the prin- 
ciples of our government and they are also against and do not believe in the 
system of employer and employe as we do in this country. In Russia, under 
their doctrine, all are supposed to be equal. Religion is destroyed in Russia. 
Any man in that country who expresses himself against the Soviet leader- 
ship is either imprisoned or executed. There is no freedom of speech nor is 
there any guarantee as to one's liberty in Russia. 

Consequently, we repeat, no man can hold membership in our organiza- 
tion who professes the doctrines and beliefs of the Soviet government. No 
man can serve two masters, for he will either be loyal to one and disloyal 
to the other, or true to one and untrue to the other. 

The doctrines and teachings of our International Union and that of the 
Soviet Communistic party are as far apart as the stars in the firmament 
from the earth. Every principle for which the workers of America fought, 
bled and died has been denied to the workers in Russia. 

But, to get back to where we started, the first instruction issued by the 
Soviet to each of its agents, emanating from the inside circle of the so-called 
Dictatorship, is to destroy the Labor Movement of America, because they 
say it is their greatest enemy in the promulgation and spreading of the 


. doetrine of Communism. 








You may ask the question: How can we get rid of Communists? The 
course to pursue is to prefer charges against such an individual, have him 
tried before the executive board of the local, giving him copy of charges, 
first notifying him a few days ahead as to the date of the trial, and when 
tried the local executive board has the power to fine, suspend or expel said 
individual member if found guilty of favoring Communistic doctrines and 
teachings. Well, you may say, that is a hard thing to prove. The individual 
will deny that he is a member of the Communist party. Yes, I know he will, 
because all of their agents are instructed to tell their members they have 
a perfect right to deny they are Contmunists, if a denial will best serve 
their purpose. But a Communist may be detected by carefully watching his 
actions, because an individual of this kind usually starts a disturbance in 
the meeting, or will endeavor to create dissension or trouble, sowing the seed 
of discontent among the membership while at the meeting, then on the out- 
side spreading his tentacles in every direction. He works to direct suspicion 
towards the officers, insinuates they are in league with the bosses, whom he 
denounces whether good or bad. He then comes into the meeting with a few 
misguided, but honest individuals who support him, and he then raises the 
rumpus. 

Space will not permit me to go into detail, but this is a sample of how 
they proceed. When there is to be an election they usually issue an unsigned 
eircular containing all kinds of lying statements. They always scoff at 
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political parties of every description except their own. They scoff at all 
honest intention and consider it à crime for a man to believe in a Supreme 
Being. All of this they will, of course, deny because they are so instructed. 


Any officer or member can prefer the charges. It is the duty of the 
officers of the local union, or the party making the charges, to get the evi- 
dence and have the statement signed by the members saying that they 
heard said party making certain statements, or have the individuals who 
were present when the statements were made by the Communist, in the 
meeting of the Executive Board and let them give their evidence. The 
accused party, with his witnesses, should also be heard. 


Again I repeat, their agents, or sub-agents, issue instructions to deny 
that they are Communists—bear that in mind. When the evidence is heard, 
the local executive board then goes into executive session and a majority of 
the board decides whether or not the individual is guilty. The action of the 
local board is final in so far as the local union is concerned in this as in other 
trials of members. The board can read the minutes of the meeting to the 
members as to its action but the local union has no power to discuss or set 
aside the action of the board. The local executive board is the trial board 
of the local union in aecordance with our laws. 


Either party has a right to appeal from the decision of the local execu- 
tive board to the Joint Council. If à Joint Council does not exist in the dis- 
trict, then either party, that is, the Communist or the party bringing the 
charges against him, may appeal to the General Executive Board by writ- 
ing a history of the case and sending it in to the General President. 

I trust I have made the position of the International in this situation 
clear as it has been troubling us somewhat as a result of the unemployment 
conditions prevailing everywhere. Our members, like other working men, 
are sometimes susceptible to the preachings of fire eaters in denouncing 
the Government and its policies, during periods of industrial depression 
such as we are now going through, and I have information that these sub- 
agents and leaders are taking advantage of the situation, not only in our 
organization, but also in many other trade organizations throughout the 
country. Of course the average member of a trade union who takes up this 
doctrine is only a puppet or messenger boy for leaders such as Foster, and 
others, who have unlimited funds and who through these agents and sub- 
agents are working to spread the doctrines of their party. They usually 
pick out the fellows with glib tongues, some of whom are natural born dis- 
turbers, and they find work for them which finally gets them into the labor 
unions, where they start sowing their seed of discontent and dissension 
until eventually they have the union in a state of turmoil, with its useful- 
ness destroyed. Especially, do they become busy when a wage scale is under 
discussion. | 

I now warn our members to look out for the class of men I have endeav- 
ored to describe in this article, who are glib of tongue and through their 
whispering tactics circulate among the membership spewing out their poi- 
son and creating dissension and distrust. Such men usually have a desire to 
create some sort of prestige for themselves by heckling the officers and 
through other tacties endeavor to arouse suspicion against the officer for 
the sole purpose of establishing themselves in the confidence of the mem- 
bership. 

I repeat, there is no place for a Communist in our Union. It is against 
the laws, principles and purposes of our International Union to hold them in 
membership. It should be the duty of every member, as well as every officer, 
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to watch out for the class of individuals herein described and weed them out 
through the method explained by us in order that we may preserve this 
organization which we have all helped to bring to the position it now occu- 
pies and which has been the means of disestablishing the slavery conditions 
under which we once worked, creating better homes and brighter lives for 
our membership and their families. 


kc APR, ig 


( ONE INDUSTRY of this country which neither creates nor brings about 
anything except, perhaps, a slight form of education—which education is 
not always helpful—is the *Movie" industry, and that particular form of 
education is draining from the incomes of the masses of workers millions 
of dollars each year. 

The *Movies" are not supported by the few rich. It is the multitudes 
that support this industry, and while there are union men working as opera- 
tors, there are very few men in the other departments in Los Angeles, 
where the pictures are made, who are union men and you will not find 
many union teamsters or chauffeurs. 


Try to educate your children and your wife to understand that it is not 
necessary for them to go to the “Movies” three or four times a week. I 
believe in à certain amount of enjoyment for every normal human being, 
but Í believe going to picture shows is like playing poker or bridge or drink- 
ing bootleg, by certain persons, or using the needle by others, it is a habit 
which grows until it becomes almost a passion with some people. 


Young girls and young boys, especially, attend sex pictures. Although 
in most large cities we have censors the production of these pictures is so 
cleverly manipulated that even the censors are deceived, for in between the 
lines of most of the pictures today are scenes depicting the bed room and 
other places creating within the minds of the young thoughts which may 
be classed as anything except uplifting. Absolutely sensual. 


In addition, many of the pictures of today, show scenes wherein the 
criminal is made a hero and they arouse in the minds of young boys and 
girls false sympathy for the criminal, and the crimes depicted in the pic- 
tures are often made to appear as excusable. 

It is true there are some educational advantages obtained from the 
movies but it is safe to say that the disadvantages, especially in the case 
of the youth of our country, far outnumber the benefits gained. 

Bear in mind that the motion picture industry is perhaps the third or 
fourth largest industry in our nation; that there are billions of dollars tied 
up in it; that the clever, high-salaried producers will put on only the pic- 
tures from which they expect to make money and if those pictures some- 
times are based on the shady side of human nature, just as has always been 
the case, those are the pictures which the average young boy or girl—yes, 
and even some of the older persons, desire to see and will see. 

I have seen a great deal of the world and it has been my privilege, or 
misfortune, to have witnessed sights in this, and other countries, which 
were not always elevating, but I have no hesitancy in saying that I have 
been forced on more than one occasion when in company with my young 
son or young daughter to turn my head and look in the other direction 
during the showing of some of the so-called moral scenes depicted in high 
class pictures, approved by the Board of Censors. It is true that three- 
fourths of the picture may have been in accordance with “Hoyle” but 
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throughout the other fourth was cleverly smeared the sex message in all 
its forms—and I am not easily disturbed over matters of this kind. 

50, the moral intended to be conveyed, is that if you can educate your 
children and other members of the family to cut out running to the picture 
shows three or four times a week, you will be doing them a substantial 
benefit as well as educating them to save the three or four dollars à week 
which it costs a family of four or five to attend the “Movies.” 

"Wow F 

j uem JOINT COUNCIL of Teamsters and Chauffeurs in Seattle requested the 
Central Labor Union of that city to place the Railway Express Agency, 
Incorporated, on the unfair list because of the fact that members of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs were not employed 
on their trucks. 

All other classes of teamsters and chauffeurs in the city of Seattle with 
the exception of the drivers and chauffeurs in the employ of the Express 
Agency are members of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs. | 

The Central Body of Seattle which is, perhaps, one of the best organiza- 
tions of its kind in the country, after making an investigation complied with 
the request of the Teamsters. President Green of the American Federation 
of Labor, hearing of the action of the Central Body wrote them asking for 


an explanation, etc. 


The following is copy of a letter containing a report on the entire 
transaction, sent by order of the Central Body of Seattle and signed by its 
Secretary, C. W. Doyle, to President Green. This letter tells the story of 
some of our misunderstandings with the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 
You will notice from the letter that the General President of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, when the matter was called to his 
attention, immediately instructed our membership to cease passing out 
hand bills or pluggers which might be injurious to the business of the 
Company because, after all, the Company is not responsible for the juris- 
diction dispute existing. 

Some of our members may, of course, consider it very strange that the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks is allowed to still remain in affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor when they are admitting into member- 
ship drivers and chauffeurs who properly come under the jurisdiction of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. This is a long story but some 
other time we will state the facts. Read the letter carefully. Get all of its 


meaning: 
seattle, Wash., 
January 17, 1931. 
Mr. William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
A. F. of L. Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

We are in receipt of your letter of the 7th inst. requesting that the 
Central Labor Council furnish you all the facts in connection with the 
incident of placing the American Railway Express Agencies on the unfair 
list, and the premises upon which this Council based its decision. 

The request for this action came officially from the Joint Council of 
Teamsters with a membership of approximately four thousand, all of whom 
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are affiliated with this council. In accordance with our laws the matter was 
referred to the Executive Committee for adjudication. Citations were sent 
to all interested parties to appear before the Executive Committee and pre- 
sent their evidence. The Teamsters’ representatives appeared, but neither the 
American Railway Express Agencies or the Railway Clerks responded. 

The evidence as submitted to the Executive Committee by the present 
officers of the Teamsters Union, who also represented the union during 
the 1917 strike, is as follows, and it was largely upon this evidence that 
the Council based its decision. 

The Teamsters organized all the drivers of the various Express Com- 
panies during the summer of 1917. Subsequently representatives of the 
Union called upon the managers of the various companies. They absolutely 
refused to treat with the union. As a result of the companies' belligerent at- 
titude a bitter strike followed. Strike breakers were recruited in the East 
and brought to Seattle. For days at a time, at various intervals, traffic was 
blocked on the streets, which resulted in hundreds of arrests. Men were 
shot, knifed and beaten up by company thugs, who were determined to 
go to any length to defeat the purpose of the Union. 

While the fight was at its height, the Government took over the express 
companies, merging all into the American Railway Express. The Teamsters 
Union took the patriotic position that under no circumstances would we 
fight the Government while the country was at war. About 1920, representa- 
tives of the Railway Clerks Union secretly organized the drivers, including 
the strike breakers who remained on the job. 

The Teamsters state that they have made many attempts to bring the 
drivers back into the fold, but they have always met with resistance from 
the officers of the Railway Clerks; that they were extremely reluctant to 
create the unpleasant condition of having some men in one union and others 
in another, while doing the same work. The Railway Clerks Union has 
stood as an obstacle in the way of the Teamsters effectively organizing these 
men of their craft, the clerks contending that the matter is in the hands 
of the ‘A. F. of L. officials. The Teamsters on the other hand contend that 
the Clerks stepped in and organized these men under strike conditions, and 
over the protest of their union. The Teamsters further contend that they 
have waited patiently for ten years for a proper adjudication of the juris- 
dietional controversy between these two international unions, and the pos- 
sibilities of a settlement appear as remote at this time as they did ten years 
ago, and they cannot longer delay their demands upon the Railway Express 
Company for a proper adjustment of this controversy of long standing. 

The Central Labor Council, acting on this information, concurred in 
the request of the Teamsters to place the American Express on the unfair 
list. The question of jurisdiction was never raised in this case, as the 
Teamsters stated their International handles all matters of that nature. 
This is the only strike the Teamsters have had within the period of fifteen 
years that has not been settled satisfactorily to the union. 

Brother H. W. Dail, President of the Joint Council of Teamsters, advises 
that their General President, Daniel J. Tobin, has issued instructions to 
all their local unions, through their district representative, Dave Beck, to 
discontinue the distribution of unfair literature, which order was promptly 
complied with. 

It is very probable that the Teamsters on account of their affiliation 
with this Council, enjoy the confidence and support of other unions to a 
much greater extent than do the Railway Clerks. This is but natural, 
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as the Railway Clerks are neither affiliated with this Central Council, nor 
with the State Federation of Labor, and had it not been for this controversy 
having arisen, local trade unionists would not be aware.of the existence of 
such an organization as the Railway Clerks Union. 

I can assure you that there is no antagonism on the part of the local 
labor movement toward the Railway Clerks Union, and no desire to play 
favorites or take sides in any jurisdictional controversy, and we would 
heartily welcome the affiliation and whole-hearted co-operation of the Rail- 
way Clerks with this Council. However, I think you will recognize from the 
foregoing and will agree that the decision of this Council was made wholly 
on the merits of the case presented by the Teamsters, without regard to 
jurisdictional angle, which we carefully sought to avoid. 

Trusting that the foregoing will convey to you a clear understanding of 
the local situation, and with best wishes, I am 

Fraternally yours, 
| C. W. DOYLE, 
Secretary Central Labor Council. 
Doo: PREACH lectures on the Ten Commandments unless you try (as you 
should) to practice what you preach. 


ATCP ad 


4 ae BEST ADVICE ever given a young person on temperance is given usually 
byadrunkard. Why? Because he has suffered the torments of the damned. 


Dont BELIEVE everyone is wrong because they disagree with you. Look 
to yourself first. You may be the one who is nearly always off balance. 


ke Qu OMEN. 


*Report of General President 
As Submitted to Last Convention in Cincinnati in September 


(Continued from last month.) 


OFFICIAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


As Editor for the past twenty-three years of the official monthly maga- 
zine, and especially since our last convention, I have endeavored to make 
the pages of that publication as attractive as I possibly could. Not one 
single article has ever been contributed, or paid for, during the years I have 
been Editor. 

I have endeavored to write on subjects which I felt would be of interest 
to our membership and which also would be enlightening and educational, 
and I think I can safely say, without egotism, that there is no other labor 
publication in our country today which is more generally read by the mem- 
bership than is our official magazine. 

In the early days when I became Editor, our organization was so poor 
and so handicapped, as a result of other conditions, that it was unable to 
employ someone to carry on this work, so it became my work to do the edit- 
ing of the magazine. This I have done and I have also endeavored to keep 
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down expenses, trying at the same time, through its columns, to get into the 
homes and into the minds of our membership the real object of our organi- 
zation and to realize the things we are trying to accomplish for our mem- 
bers. As the membership of our organization has increased, it has also 
become technical, so the work of the General President has substantially 
increased. 

I say to you, therefore, in all sincerity, the General President—who- 
ever he may be for the coming period— should be relieved of the work as 
Editor. There is not any other International Union with a membership as 
Jarge as ours where the General President, in addition to his duties as Presi- 
dent, also has the work of editing the Journal. 

If, however, the President should be continued as Editor, he should be 
empowered to employ an Assistant Editor, who does not necessarily have to 
be a member of the organization. In other words, it is impossible to expect 
that men who have been trained, as we have been, should become editors 
and writers over night and be able to properly function in the different posi- 
tions we are called upon to fill. However, I feel it would be a waste of time 
and money to be sending out a publication unless it conveyed to our mem- * 
bership and to the rank and file of the workers of the nation with whom we 
come in contact instructive and educational information. 

I feel that our organization is now in a position to employ someone who 
is able to do this work and take charge of it, and if such a person cannot be 
found within our membership, then that someone from the outside be em- 
ployed. I am not encouraging or advocating anything which would be a 
waste of your money, for I believe what I have suggested will bring its 
reward in education ànd service as time goes on. 


(To be continued.) ' 


was not a party to the agreement made 


New Bank Laws Urged 


Washington. — Sweeping changes 
in the federal banking laws are urged 
by John W. Poole, comptroller of the 
currency, in his annual report. He 
would prevent a repetition of condi- 
tions under which 5,600 banks closed 
their doors the last ten years, tying 
up nearly $2,000,000,000 in deposits. 

During the first ten months of 1930, 
he said, 742 banks, with deposits of 
$300,000,000 closed their doors. Dur- 
ing the same period in the previous 
year there were 522 suspensions with 
deposits of $200,000,000.—News Let- 
ter. 


Edison Didwt Agree to Hold 
Wage Rates 


Charleroi, Pa.—The Thomas A. 
Edison Corporation of Orange, N. J., 
wants it understood that the inventor 


last November by capitalists to Presi- 
dent Hoover that wages would not be 
reduced. 

Wages of metal polishers employed 
at the Edison plant in this city have 
been cut twenty to forty per cent and 
an attempt is being made to establish 
the non-union shop. The company re- 
fused arbitration offers by the Feder- 
al Government. 

The workers have been calling at- 
tention to the Hoover conference, and 
Ralph H. Allen, vice-president of the 
Edison Corporation at Orange, writes 
this curt information to a local trade 
unionist: “Mr. Edison neither made 
any promise to Mr. Hoover nor was 
he asked to.” 

The local plant manufactures elec- 
trical household appliances, electric 
toasters, waffle bakers, under trade 
name “Edicraft,” and Edison Light- 
o-matic radios. 








F YOU COULD take a look into the Congress of the United States from 
the gallery, or even go down closer, and observe the kind of men that 
come from out of the halls of Congress, who are in there making laws, you . 
would not be surprised at the kind of laws that are enacted. While there 
are a few men in there with brains a large percentage of our lawmakers are 
absolutely hypocrites. believing one way and voting the other. 


A 
-3| 
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T MAY TRULY be said by any one who understands something of the 
story of life that every economie depression brings about, or has, its 
beneficial results. After an operation on the human body the wound heals 
up and makes it a little easier for the victim to get along in life. We will 
learn from this depression, a lesson which is needed badly in this country ; 
it will make men and women realize that they cannot spend all they earn, 
but must save a little for the rainy day. We are now coming down from the 
clouds where we have been floating since before the war, blowing in all kinds 
of money, believing there never would be a day of depression. 


zi 
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HEY TELL US that the staples or necessaries of life, especially food 

stuffs, have been somewhat reduced in price. They now tell us also that 
$1.00 buys as much as $1.25 did five years ago. The trouble is where to get 
the dollar and in addition there are so many more places and ways now to 
' spend the dollar, which were not here twenty years ago. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTION AND EMBLEM 





The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
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HAVE repeatedly requested our members, when they move or change 
their address, that they make known the change to the secretary-treas- 
urer of their local so that he may forward it to us and thus help us keep 
the mailing list in this office corrected. 
eo | 
ECRETARY-TREASURERS of local unions can help in having the Jour- 
nal mailed to all members by sending in the names of those who have 
been initiated, with their proper home addresses. They.can have the busi- 
ness agents help them in procuring the correct addresses of the membership. 


7 TF 


HE POST OFFICE authorities are continually harping at us to correct 

the mailing list where individual members have moved, or have died, 
or who have left the organization. A little attention to this request would 
be greatly appreciated by the Editor and would be quite helpful, besides 
would save us some money. The other day, for instance, I received a note 
from a woman whose husband had died about three years ago and the 
Journal was still going to his address. He was a member of one of our 
healthy and lively local unions which has at least two salaried officers. 
Members cannot write in here and ask us to change their addresses, because 
we have no way of knowing whether or not they are members or whether 
they are in good standing and entitled to the Journal. Members should 
write their names with their change in address on a slip of paper and hand 
it to the business agent or the secretary of the local, as the secretary is the 
proper person to send in corrections in address and other changes to the 
Editor. 

If the Journal is worth reading and having, it is worth having the 
members pay this much attention to it and show they are willing to help 
by complying with what is their actual duty. The member receives the 
Journal sent to his home address without having to pay anything extra 
for it and we are glad to send it to him, but we want our readers and the 
officers to help keep the mailing list corrected, so that we, in turn, will 
not be wasting our money as well as incurring the displeasure of the Post 
Office department. Please help us out in this.—Ed. 


TTF 


MAN is a man who does his best in life, be it ever so little, as long as it 
is his best. 
ka es 


E CAN'T all be prominent or before the public eye, but we can all be 
heroes in our own home, or in our Union, by doing our best to make 


things better. 
kc aes a 


ANY A NOBLEMAN dies unmentioned and unnoticed. But a noble- 
man just the same. 


5g 
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Minutes of the Meeting of the 
General Executive Board, held 
in Miami, Florida, opening 
January 28 and ending Febru- 

ary 3, 1931. 


The General President called the 
meeting to order at eleven a. m. Upon 
roll call, all members were found to 
be present. 

The General President outlined 
economic conditions as at present 
prevailing throughout the country, 
stating to the Board that there were 
thousands of our members out of em- 
ployment, and that the situation, in 
many places, was quite serious. He 
stated that in some of our local unions 
the members were assessing them- 
selves in order to help their brother 
members who are out of work. It was 
also shown that our general member- 
ship, owing to the unemployment 
situation, had fallen off somewhat; 
that our revenue resulting from the 
action of the last convention in in- 
creasing the cost of operation to- 
gether with the falling off in member- 
ship because of unemployment was 
hardly sufficient to take care of pres- 
ent expenses. However, due to the 
fact that our treasury was in a 
healthy condition ; that the bottom in 
the depression had been reached; 
that things would likely begin to pick 
up about May 1st, we had no reason 
to complain, especially considering 
the very serious condition of other 
International Unions, and, as far as 
that goes, the serious condition of 
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every business and governmental in- 
stitution in the world. Therefore, 
. the necessity of every officer and busi- 
ness agent now working for their 
locals to watch carefully their organ- 
ization and to guard against any- 


thing leading towards a stoppage of | 


work, if humanly possible to do so. 


In his statement to the Board the 
General President outlined what he 
believed should be the policy of all 
local unions during the coming year, 
which was, that wherever the old 
wage scale and working conditions 
ean be obtained there should not be a 
strike or stoppage of work. However 
it is not his desire, in making this 
statement, to prevent local unions 
from advancing their conditions if 
possible for them to do so without a 
stoppage of work. 

He explained that nearly every line 
and branch of industry was strug- 
gling for its.very existence just now; 
that even the chain stores, which, two 
or three years ago, it seemed almost 
impossible to in any way affect or 
injure, were meeting with such keen 
competition that their sales had 
fallen off, due no doubt to the unem- 
ployment prevailing everywhere; 
with other employers engaged in a 
bitter struggle to maintain their 
business and procure anything like 
reasonable returns on their invest- 
ments. 

As a result of unemployment the 
entire Labor Movement from the 
railroad organizations, which are 
outside the American Federation of 
Labor to the strongest unions in af- 
filiation with the Federation, have 
been seriously affected, and from the 
information ascertained, their 
numerical strength and general mem- 
bership reduced considerably. 

He further explained, in his opin- 
ion, the industrial depression had per- 
haps reached its limit, at this time, 
and there might be a slight improve- 
ment during the spring and summer, 
but that we would again be con- 
fronted with an increased amount of 
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unemployment next winter. Conse- 
quently it was his advice to the mem- 
bers of the General Executive Board 
that we all guard well against any 
thoughtless steps or ill-advised move- 
ments on the part of our local unions 
in the different sections of the country 
until this awful crisis or industrial 
stagnation passes over. 


Brothers Bob Fitchie and Steve 
sumner of the Milk Wagon Drivers 
Local Union of Chicago, appeared 
before the Board and outlined the un- 
settled condition which existed within 
their organization a few weeks ago, 
as a result of the actions of certain 
individual members who were creat- 
ing annoyance and disturbance with- 
in the local union. They stated, how- 
ever, that things were clearing up and 
that those disturbers will be properly 
reprimanded if they continue their 
agitation which in the end would, 
without doubt, injure the power and 
influence of the local. 

Brothers Fitchie and Sumner made 
an appeal for financial aid for Mrs. 
Briggs, wife of the late auditor of our 
International Union, and Brother 
Goudie, President of the Chicago 
Joint Council, read a resolution 
adopted by the Council asking the 
International to do something for 
Mrs. Briggs. 

The General Executive Board went 
into every phase of the matter, the 
discussion lasting for about an hour. 
General Secretary-Treasurer Hughes 
explained that the International 
Union had paid Mrs. Briggs, since 
the death of her husband, the amount 
of $16,000, over and above any wages 
due the deceased at the time of his 
death. The General President stated 
that the action of the last convention 
in placing an insurance of $10,000 on 
all salaried officers of the Interna- 
tional seemed to have, through that 
law, fixed that figure as the maximum 
amount of relief to be granted in the 
case of any salaried officer of the In- 
ternational. He stated further that 
Mrs. Briggs had received much more 
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than that amount and he asked the 
Board what they desired to do on the 
request of our representatives from 
Chicago. 

It was moved and seconded that in 
view of the fact that the officers from 
Chicago felt that a little something 
should be done, the sum of $1,000 be 
donated, and this action of the Board 
to be considered as final. 

Considerable discussion arose on 
this subject and it was finally decided, 
while the General Executive Board 
believed it had done its share—more 
than its share—in this case, especial- 
ly considering the action of the last 
convention, but in view of the strong 
appeal made by the representatives 
appearing before the Board, that the 
motion be adopted and it was unani- 
mously decided that the amount 
specified above be given Mrs. Briggs 
as a donation. 

On the question of jurisdiction be- 
tween Local No. 74 and Local No. 50 
of Belleville, Illinois, over bakery 
wagon drivers who are individual 
owners, it was decided those bakery 
wagon drivers should take out mem- 
bership in Local No. 50. The Board in 
reaching this decision believed that 
it was in the best interest of all 
parties concerned. 

The Board further decided that in 
the best interest and for the benefit of 
all concerned, Locals Nos. 50 and 74 
should amalgamate, that is, that the 
members of Local No. 74 should go 
into Local No. 50, Local No. 74 having 
but a few members. These two locals 
are located in the city of Belleville, 
Illinois. 

On the resolution submitted to the 
convention by Local No. 471, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on the subject of old- 
age pensions, which resolution was 
referred to the General Executive 
Board, the following action was 
taken: 

We, the members of the General 
Executive Board, after carefully con- 
sidering the subject matter of the 
resolution, desired to be recorded as 
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favoring old-age pensions, as outlined 
by the General President in his report 
to the convention; that old-age pen- 
sion, as well as other benefits, should 
be approved and concurred in by the 
International Union. The Board 
further recommended for the con- 
sideration of our membership the 
healthful policy of making provision, 
in our respective local unions, as 
time goes on, for taking care of mem- 
bers who have reached a certain age. 
The Board also believed that our na- 
tional, state, county and municipal 
governments should also adopt a 
policy for taking care of persons when 
they have reached the age where they 
are unable to continue to work. 

The Board desired to say further 
on this subject, in view of the fact 
there will not be another Internation- 
al Convention for a period of nearly 
five years, that while the General 
Executive Board believed in the spirit 
of the resolution, it is impossible for 
the International now to put into 
practice anything like an old-age pen- 
sion, the mortuary, or any other bene- 
fits, except those adopted at the last 
convention. 

On resolution submitted to the con- 
vention by Local Union: No. 169, 
Taxicab Drivers & Chauffeurs of 
Washington, which deals with the 
establishment of rates and regula- 
tions on taxicabs running in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Board non- 
concurred in the resolution because of 
the fact that it is purely a loca] matter 
and what might be good for the men 
employed at this work in the District 
of Columbia, as far as rates and regu- 
lations are concerned, might be in- 
jurious to our members in other parts 
of the country. The General Execu- 
tive Board believed that the local in 
Washington should take up such 
matters with the labor movement in 
the district as it pertains entirely to 
local conditions in that district. 

Brother John Conlon of New Jer- 
sey, appeared before the General Ex- 
ecutive Board in behalf of the Joint 
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Council in that district. The General 
President stated that some time ago, 
because of conditions obtaining with- 
in the Council, which were not at all 
to the credit of the local unions repre- 
sented, that he was forced to suspend 
the charter of the Joint Council. 
John Conlon, at that time, was presi- 
dent. of the Council. He, therefore, 
appeared before the Board stating 
there was a change in conditions and 
there would not be a recurrence of the 
tactics which prevailed prior to the 
suspension of the charter if the 
charter was again reissued, or the 
suspension lifted by the General Ex- 
ecutive Board. A conference in which 
Brothers Hart, Cashal and Conlon 
participated was held recently in con- 
nection with this matter. 


The hearing on the case took up 
several hours and the final action of 
the Board was, that Vice-President 
Cashal, when he returned to the dis- 
trict, call a meeting of all parties re- 
sponsible for the condition which ob- 
tained prior to the suspension of the 
charter and try to obtain some under- 
standing as to what they intended to 
do in the future and then report his 
findings to the General President. 
The General President was further 
instructed that if he believed it to be 
for the best interest of all parties 
concerned and the labor movement 
in general in the district, that he was 
empowered to lift the suspension and 
permit the Council to again function. 
On the other hand, it was distinctly 
understood that the General Presi- 
dent should not lift the suspension 
unless he was satisfied that the 
trouble previously obtaining in the 
Council, which resulted in factions 
being created and other tactics em- 
ployed which were not helpful to 
those they represented, that the Coun- 
eil should not be allowed to operate or 
function unless he was assured that 
said tactics would not continue, and 
that the Council would function as it 
was intended it should, that is, as a 
trade union body working in the best 
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interest of the rank and file of the 
membership. 

A petition containing the names of 
several hundred members of Local 
Union No. 706 Newspaper Delivery 
Drivers, Chauffeurs and Helpers of 
Chicago, was submitted to the Gen- 
eral Executive Board. This petition 
asked that the election of all officers 
of the local with the exception of the 
secretary-treasurer be set aside and 
a new election take place. Brother 
Edward Kerwin appeared in behalf 
of the petitioners and Brother Dan 
Feora, business agent of the local for 
several years, appeared against the 
petition and protesting against the 
setting aside of the election. 

The General President stated that 
this controversy had been going on 
for the last sixty or ninety days and 
that several of the members whose 
names are on the petition as well as 
the business agent and president of 
the local union visited the General 
Office; that after four hours of con- 
ference on the subject it was impos- 
sible to reach an agreement and that 
he recommended that they appear be- 
fore the Board and each side present 
their case. 


It seems this election took place in 
December, 1929, and was allowed to 
stand for one year without any pro- 
test. Recently, however, certain in- 
fluences in Chicago got busy on the 
local union and asked that the secre- 
tary-treasurer of that local union 
stand for a new election, as it was 
charged his election was illegal or 
forced on members. The then secre- 
tary-treasurer agreed to this. An 
election was held, and a new secretary- 
aoe was elected—Brother Eli 

FE, 

The petitioners claim that the en- 
tire election held in December, 1929, 
was illegal and as a consequence a 
new election should now take place. 
The present officers refused to com- 
ply, and objected seriously, to this 
request. 

The 


General Executive Board, 
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after discussing the subject for three 
hours, believed and decided that it 
was a serious matter to set aside an 
election, especially one that had been 
in operation for over a year, so after 
thoroughly considering every phase 
of the situation, refused to grant the 
request of the petitioners, since no 
question of serious discrepancies, 
charges of graft or dishonesty were 
insinuated; that as the officers had 
been functioning in their respective 
positions for over a year, the Board 
advised the election stand until its 
expiration, December, 1932, especial- 
ly in view of the fact that the pres- 
ident and business agent had held of- 
fice for several years. 

On the request of Joint Council No. 
89, Madison and St. Clair Counties, 
Illinois, for an organizer, the Board 
left the matter in the hands of the 
Genera] Officers. 

On the request of Local No. 357 for 
a Canadian organizer, the same ac- 
tion was taken. 

On the resolution submitted to the 
convention by Local Union No. 484 
and referred by the convention to the 
General Executive Board, asking 
that their jurisdiction be extended 
outside the regular city limits, was 
nonconcurred in by the Board, in 
view of the fact that to grant same 
would destroy the entire jurisdictional 
foundation and policy of the Interna- 
tional Union. 

The matter of Local No. 808, which 
local union is indebted to the Inter- 
national Union for per capita tax and 
on which they are asking for some 
relief, the matter being referred by 
the board at the meeting in Cincinnati 
to the present board meeting, was 
again considered, the board leaving 
the matter in the hands of the Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer. 

In reference to the action of the 
convention that a Finance Committee 
of three, consisting of the General 
President, General Secretary-Treas- 
urer and one other member, be ap- 
pointed, as per the action of conven- 
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tion on the report of the General 
President to our last convention, said 
committee to be empowered to pur- 
chase bonds in reliable corporations 
for the purpose of earning greater re- 
turns on the funds of our organiza- 
tion, thereby increasing our revenue, 
was considered by the General Execu- 
tive Board. The selection of the third 
member of the committee was left 
with the General President and the 
General Secretary-Treasurer. We 
might state further, the International 
Union, at the present time, has no in- 
tention of entering into the purchase 
of bonds or any other investments, 
owing to the fact that the unsettled 
condition prevailing within the Labor 
Movement and within our Interna- 
tional, necessitates having the funds 
of our union absolutely liquid, as we 
do not know what may turn up before 
this industrial crisis passes over. 

There were many other questions 
which came before the board dealing 
with controversies and situations 
which might arise, but on which no 
definite action was taken. Therefore, 
it is not considered necessary to pub- 
lish an account of said discussions or 
conferences. Suffice to say, all discus- 
sions and conversations which took 
place during the board meeting were 
for the purpose of trying to decide 
among ourselves the policy which 
should be pursued on situations which 
may, or may not, arise between now 
and our next meeting. 

In all the history of the Interna- 
tional never before was there a time 
when so many of our members were 
looking for work, when there were so 
many heavy clouds hanging over us. 
But, with faith in ourselves, we will 
overcome this serious crisis and 
emerge from this darkness into the 
sunshine, prepared to go on and on 
still further, bettering the conditions 
of our individual members through 
strengthening our local unions and 
thereby more thoroughly solidifying 
our International organization. 

The board adjourned after trans-. 
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acting all business which came before 
it, endeavoring to formulate plans and 
policies which will strengthen our 
unions, and with the understanding 
that the board stands subject to the 
call of the General President and Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer whenever 
necessity requires that it meet. 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 


Unemployment Is Nation's First 
Problem 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will consider methods 
to stabilize employment. 

The chairman of the board of the 
national chamber says the plan will 
be studied by representatives of ‘‘key”’ 
industries. 

“Stabilization of employment” has 
an alluring sound, but the term and its 
background should be examined be- 
fore workers pin their hopes on this 
or any other proposal. 

The steel industry today, for in- 
stance, is operating on less than a 50 
per cent production basis. Assuming 
that one-half of these employees are 
idle, of what value—from an unem- 
ployment solution standpoint —is a 
proposal to assure steady work to 
those now employed while the work- 
less are ignored? 

Idle workers, with their lack of con- 
suming power that affects every ac- 
tivity of life, is the problem. 

Business men talk of “stabilizing” 
employment while automatic machin- 
ery, scientific processes, chain stores, 


farm corporations and industrial mer- 


gers continuously displace labor. 

If a factory employing 500 workers, 
for instance, discharges 20 per cent 
because of a new process, it is no solu- 
tion to this unemployment situation 
to assure the remaining 400 that they 
will have continuous work. 

This promise means nothing when 
the advance of chemistry, inventive 
genius and the trend toward mergers 
is self-evident. 
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The problem is to give the unem- 
ployed work and thus equip them with 
purchasing power. 

Trade unionists demand that hours 
and wages keep abreast with the dis- 
placement of workers. 


The machine, in various forms, 
swells the idle ranks, and menaces liv- 
ing conditions for employed. To as- 
sure steady work to the latter, while 
the forces that create unemployment 
are ignored, is no answer. It conceals 
the issue. 


Business men must eventually face 
this fact. There will come a time when 
they ean no longer profess ignorance 
of unemployment causes. Necessity 
will compel them to acknowledge that 
the machine is displacing workers, 
whose consuming power is destroyed. 

As late as last October the Stand- 
ard Trade and Securities, New York 
financial review, stated that wages 
declined that year from $44,607,000,- 
000 to $35,754,000,000, a loss of 
$8,853,000,000, or 20 per cent. 

During that time, government au- 
thorities insisted that the unem- 
ployed totaled 2,800,000. They ac- 
knowledge that the number today is 
5,000,000. 

This means that now the wage de- 
cline is more than 20 per cent. 

In view of these figures, business 
men cannot continue to ignore the 
forces that create larger and larger 
unemployment.—News Letter. 


Dividends Going Up 


New York.—Domestic corporations 
in January paid $567,866,546 in cash 
dividends. This is a gain from $536,- 
313,416 paid in December, according 
to the Standard Statistics Company. 

Electric light, gas, telephone and 
telegraph public utilities led with 
$134,656,947. Banks paid $58,379,319 
and railroads $51,981,400. 

Stockholders in investment trusts, 
holding and finance companies were 
paid $30,113,803.—News Letter. 





(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


l« IS RATHER hard for the average United States citizen to understand that 
with our government denouncing the Soviet government of Russia and 
refusing to recognize it, there are American capitalists and corporations 
who are lending money and in other ways assisting the Soviet government 
all they possibly can. The General Electric is sending over its best engineers 
and so is the International Harvester. Ford is considering establishing 
plants over there and placing his best engineers in them, spending money 
made in the United States and taking it. out of here. The Hearst news- 
papers never let an opportunity go by without saying a good word for 
Russia. Undoubtedly plenty of money has already been loaned privately 
to Russia for concessions and other enterprises by American millionaires 
and corporations. 


Our government is unable to help the farmer maintain the price of 
wheat up to anything like a reasonable figure. Russia is dumping on the 
European market— which we used to supply— wheat at ten cents a bushel 
less than we could possibly sell it for in this country. Russia is selling wheat 
to France, Italy, and other countries for about sixty cents a bushel and 
the quality is just as good as the average quality of American wheat. The 
American farmer will starve to death with wheat selling even at seventy 
cents a bushel in this country. The low price on grains during the past few 
years is the principal cause of the present depression. 


Russia, of course, can sell her grains or any of the other products 
manufactured in that country cheaper because they have practically slave 
labor. Russia denies that she has slave labor and claims that her workers 
are di a the highest percentage of freedom of any class of workers in 
the world. 


This is false propaganda. The papers or the people of Russia dare not 
say à word against that government lest they be imprisoned or done away 
with entirely. The press of Russia cannot print the feelings of the workers 
of that country. 

Russia lately has decided to conscript women and compel them to 
work on farms, in factories and other manufacturing establishments. 
Women with children are taken from their homes and forced to enter these 
employments. The children are placed in large nurseries to be cared for 
by the government. Within the last few days we have been told that there 
is considerable grumbling and rumors of a revolution because of the sepa- 
ration of child and mother. But we heard this same threat before when 
Russia destroyed all forms of religion and instituted universal atheism. 
The Russian cathedrals are coffee houses and places of amusement. Belief 
in God is scoffed at. 

It seems that the Soviet government has absolute power over its people 
and because it has that power does not hesitate to crush those who re- 
monstrate. 

If Russia would but confine her activities within her own country there 
might not be so much cause for criticism, but Russia is a menace to the 
entire world and will become a greater menace as time goes on, because 
the farmers and manufacturers in this country cannot compete with Russia 
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and her slave labor, and may attempt to reduce wages, and once wages are 
reduced, they will not go up again for years. 


In this country, through our intensive machinery, we manufacture so 
much and we produce such large quantities of grain and foodstuff that 
we must, in order that our country may enjoy anything like what might 
be called prosperity, sell at least one-third of our production outside of the 
United States. Russia, in time, will destroy not only the market for our 
farm products, through its slave labor, but will destroy the markets for our 
machinery and all other products, such as oil, coal, etc., and the pity of the 
whole thing is that America, through some of her individual rich men and 
so-called philanthropists, is pleading for Russia and helping her materially. 
Russia, with her three hundred million population, can put forth the largest 
man army in the world. Within the next five years it will become a menace 
to Poland and other countries touching its borders. 

With the trickery of European diplomats, it would not be at all sur- 
prising to find some countries now negotiating secretly with Russia in 
order to be in on the ground floor with this gigantie monster which calls 
itself a nation of free men. 


America may not be threatened, at the point of the bayonet, with war 
by Russia, but it is threatened with an industrial war through the action 
of Russia in destroying prices on things we have and must sell. 


If something is not done by our country during the next session of 
Congress to compel our large industrial corporations and rich private indi- 
viduals from openly aiding and assisting Russia in perfecting its machinery 
and loaning them money, I do not know where our country is going to land. 

In addition to this, Congress should inaugurate legislation to deport 
every agitator of Communism in this country who is not a citizen of the 
United States, and make a thorough investigation of those who have become 
citizens but who are expounding this false doctrine which means the de- 
struction of our government. Many of these agitators have obtained citi- 
zenship under false pretenses or through misstatements. There are some 
people in this world who, for the sake of whatever remuneration they may 
get out of it, or for the consideration they receive because of their fanatical 
ideas, are willing to grab and advocate any kind of doctrine or teaching, 
and yet those people claim to be born in this country. Men of that character 
should be prosecuted as traitors to our government. 


This situation is no longer a thing to be sneezed at. Our organization 
is not suffering from this agitation because our members are 99 per cent 
American. But this dangerous seed is being planted and the weeds which 
spring up will eventually spread and have a tendency to choke out some of 
our real American ideas. 

It is the duty of the American Federation of Labor to center its efforts 
in endeavoring to have legislation adopted to the end that these Com- 
munistic agitators may be properly dealt with and those of them who are 
not residents or citizens of our country should be deported. It should also 
endeavor through its legislative agency, for which all International Unions 
are paying through their per capita tax, to have legislation enacted which 
would prevent capitalists and other individuals from helping a government, 
financially or otherwise, that is aiming to destroy our government. 
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"Tua POLITICAL STRATEGY and perseverance used by the American Legion 
in getting our national government to act on the bonus bill which allows 
ex-service men to borrow as much as fifty per cent of their bonus, proves 
conclusively that organization—active, sincere, honest-to-God organization 
and aggressiveness, is the only way by which anything can be gotten out of 
the government. President Hoover was thoroughly against anything like 
interfering with the present status of the bonus plan. Andrew Mellon, who 
is the greatest financier we have had in the treasury department since the 
days of Alexander Hamilton, stated most emphatically that the bonus plan 
as contained in the bill, if enacted, would completely upset and destroy the 
entire financial system of our government and substantially retard the 
return of prosperity. 

Here is opposition by the President of the United States and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, two great and powerful authorities, which through the 
force of the organization of the American Legion and its political tactics, 
has been set aside completely—destroying the influence of the political 
bosses with the Republican majority in Congress. 

The thought which strikes me is what could we not do if we but had 
the same aggressive force behind the American labor movement. The mem- 
bership of the American Legion consists of less than a million dues-paying 
individuals. The total number of ex-service men is 3,400,000. The member- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor, in accordance with the per capita 
tax they receive, is a little over two million. The trade union membership 
outside of the American Federation of Labor is about 600,000. The number 
of persons, families, children, ete., connected with the organized labor 
movement easily represents twelve million. 

For years we have had a legislative agency appearing before Congress 
trying to get through an Injunction Bill which would protect Labor, but 
we have never succeeded. This session of Congress adjourned without hav- 
ing given it even a thought. As far as I have been able to find out, there has 
not been anything in a substantial way done for Labor during this last 
session of Congress. 

Two years ago the American Legion received special legislation when 
the bonus was adopted and now again they have received extra special legis- 
lation which will amount to the loaning of perhaps nearly a billion dollars 
to the ex-service men at four and one-half per cent. 

What the Labor Movement needs is live wires, men who are aggressive, 
with some organizing power and ability. Our Labor Movement is dying of 
old age, on the one hand, and on the other hand, because of the desire on 
the part of its leadership to do as little as possible for the salaries they 
receive. Until the rank and file of the membership wake up and instruct 
their officers to go out and do things towards helping to enact legislation 
in the interest of the workers, you may rest assured that nothing will be 
done. This statement is directed mainly at the need for national legislation. 

Congressmen and Senators are just as human as we are and very sus- 
ceptible to local influences, but until they are made to understand that the 
American workers will fight them at the next election if they fail to act 
favorably towards Labor, then, and not until then, will they do anything 
to help the workers. 

We have the machinery ; we have the need for it; then why don't we do 
something ? - There is no post of the American Legion in any city which is 
as strong as the Central Labor Council. There is no state organization of 
the American Legion as powerful as that of a live state branch of the Ameri- 
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can Federation of Labor, if that power is aggressively used. There never 
was, and there never will be, another institution which can be as strong and 
as powerful with the legislators in Washington, as the American Labor 
Movement, if it wil but use the power, the force and the influence at its 
command, and will insist on its leaders making the right kind of a fight, or 
the kind of a fight which was made in the days when Labor was struggling 
to obtain a foothold under the old leaders, who were willing to work, and not 
sit around drawing salaries, and trying to get their pictures in the papers. 

Let us be up and doing ; attend your meetings, also Central Body meet- 
ings. Pass resolutions demanding that those who should represent us do 
something. 


E very TIME I go out on the street lately I have an opportunity of witness- 
ing—as you no doubt also have—the misery which confronts us and the 
extremes to which men are driven by this unemployment situation, because 
as one passes along from street to street he is approached by some poor 
fellow asking for something with which to buy a sandwich and a cup of 
coffee. 

When I get back to the office I sometimes say, well, I have been a 
sucker, but I will not let it happen again. However, the same thing happens 
over and over again and I find I cannot turn my back on a big, healthy 
looking man with hunger written on his face who asks for a few cents with 
which to get something to eat. What if I do get stung once in a while? 
It is better to be stung five times if the sixth time I may be the means of 
helping some worthy fellow who is hungry and in need. 

There may be a few panhandlers on the streets today, but ninety-nine 
per cent of those who ask for help just now are decent, quiet, honest work- 
ing men who are up against it because they are unable to find work. 

I think I am somewhat of a judge of human nature and when I look 
into the eyes of a man I can easily tell whether he is sincere and really 
hungry or just shamming, and I am safe in saying that for the one who is 
a professional panhandler there are ninety-nine who deplore their condition 
and are really in need. 

I sometimes think that perhaps it is only an accident that I am not one 
of those standing at the corner waiting for the fellow who looks like he 
might be worth a *touch." Yes, it is not all brains and perseverance which 
has placed some of us safe from the pangs of hunger and destitution. There 
must be some lucky or guiding star that has directed us and saved us from 
the cesspool of discouragement. There are more “white collar” men, more 
decent looking fellows, with lines of determination in their faces and a sense 
of decency in their general appearance, now out looking for a handout than 
I ever before saw in my time, and I can remember the panics and starvation 
of 1892, 1897, 1907, and again at the ending of the war, in 1919 and 1920. 

Even the government authorities are now beginning to admit that 
there are more than five million persons out of work and the statistical de- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor also states that there are 
at least five million workers unemployed, while some senators say there 
are between seven and eight million. Then is it any wonder that everywhere 
are to be found young men standing around waiting for help or asking for 
a little change with which to buy something to eat? 

The other day I was approached by a young man, as clean looking a 
young fellow as I ever saw, and he asked that I please take him into a coffee 
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shop and buy him something to eat and when I insisted on giving him a 
quarter he refused to take it, but did finally. I thought perhaps that quarter 
might have saved him from committing crime, because, in my mind, there 
is no question but what a great deal of the crime now prevailing is due to 
enforced idleness, which brings about starvation, and when a man, young 
or old, is hungry, he will do things that otherwise he would never think of 
doing. 

You may say we have many organizations distributing relief and char- 
ity. There is no question but what those agencies are doing good. Did you 
ever stop to think, or do you know of anyone who has sought relief from 
one of those institutions. If you do, you know there is more red tape con- 
nected with getting a twenty-five-cent bed from one of those institutions 
than there is in getting in to see a senator of the United States in his private 
office in Washington. 

Charity is cold, brutal and hardened as a result of its experiences. I am 
not condemning charitable institutions. We need them and we need to 
support them, but it is painful when necessary to solicit aid from them and 
many in need will not do so if it can possibly be avoided. 

Again, when looking at this young man, the thought struck me, it 
might be one of my boys who some day may be placed in the same position 
as a result of this industrial stagnation which is demoralizing the opportu- 
nities for workers to obtain employment. 

No, I will not pledge. not to be a sucker again. I like it. It is wholesome. 
On the contrary I will give the shivering fellow waiting at the corner the 
price of a cup of coffee and a sandwich. 

To the membership of our local unions let me say, if there are any 
of our members who are in need and you can help them, do so, because it 
may be your turn next. 


scu coge o 


M ODERN CIVILIZATION has brought many changes within the American 
family life. Among the many is the fact that the young married man of 
today does not seem to consider it a disgrace to have his wife working for 
him, and many of the young married women also believe that any place 
except the inside of their home is the proper place for them to be. 

There are three distinct evils resulting from this condition. First, the 
married woman who does not need to work and continues to work for wages 
is depriving some young person or unmarried woman of a job, and these 
unmarried persons may have a dependent mother, an aged father, an invalid 
brother or sister, depending entirely upon them for support. 

Second, no married woman can give to her home the necessary atten- 
tion or the attention it deserves, nor can she retain the proper affection for 
her husband and home, if engaged and busy with her work, whether in an 
office, factory, or elsewhere. Rushing home at six o'clock in the evening 
and preparing—out of a can—something to eat is not the kind of a home a 
man desires. Tired and worried from her day's work on the outside renders. 
the married woman unfit for proper companionship, nor is it possible for 
her to cook, clean and do the many other things necessary to make the 
home a fit place for her husband and herself. 

Third, no married man can expect to hold the affection of his wife if 
she is out working every day. It is only human that such a woman would 
lose all respect for her husband. It is only natural that her thoughts would 
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be centered in her work and the conditions surrounding that employment. 
It is also possible that she may become acquainted with others who will 
lead her from her home and husband. But the greatest curse and cruelty 
of the whole thing is that these married women are depriving some single 
person of an opportunity to earn a living. Of course, I am not referring to 
married women who, because of sickness in the family, seek temporary 
employment in order to help out. 

One time, while I was a member of the Executive Council, I found 
several married women in the employment of the American Federation of 
Labor whose husbands, in handsome limousines, drove up to the door each 
morning and evening to bring them to work and to take them home. These 
women were holding good jobs while single women were looking for work 
day after day but unable to find anything. At that time we remedied the 
situation by a general clean-up. What the situation in that respect is today, 
I am unable to say. But if this was true in a labor organization at one 
time it is also true in most all commercial and industrial institutions. 

The avaricious employer is willing and anxious to hire the married 
woman because she will work for less money, which most of the time she 
spends for luxuries or things which are not at all necessary. The whole 
principle of the thing is wrong and has a tendency to destroy the honor and 
independence of the man. 

In former days in this, and other countries, when a wife went out to 
work for wages, the whole family was looked upon with disdain and were 
despised, and only those belonging to the most humble and menial class, sur- 
rounded by want and poverty, ever permitted the wife to work for wages. 

Every central body throughout the nation should take up this question 
and give it some thought, especially now when there are thousands of single 
women out of work and badly in need of employment. Our local unions, 
wherever they can, through resolutions or personal contact with employers, 
should endeavor to prevent a condition of this kind from obtaining. They 
should render every assistance possible towards discouraging the employ- 
ment of married women who do not need the work. Sometimes when talk- 
ing with married women who go out to work each day, you will find them 
making all kinds of excuses and endeavoring to hide behind a screen of half- 
baked reasons. Sometimes the excuse is, my husband does not make very 
big wages, we are in debt and trying to pay for our furniture, and when we 
were married we did not have anything. Well, when they got married they 
knew they did not have anything, so they should not have married, and the 
only reason they got married was because both of them sacrificed their honor 
by agreeing to continue to work. In almost every case where a married 
woman is working, it will be found that she is working for lower wages than 
a single person could work for, because she has someone to help her, with 
both earning wages. This often is the very reason why the employer hires 
them, because they are willing to work for lower wages, especially in the 
case of stenographers and other office workers. There is no intention of 
ever bringing up a family on the part of the married woman who insists on 
continuing her employment, and this, as we all realize, strikes at the very 
foundation of the home and society. 

The poor weakling who says he cannot prevent his wife working be- 
cause she wants her liberty is not fit to be called a man, because there is 
something so weak and contemptible about him. When he permits an 
unreasonable condition of this kind to exist within his home, he is not the 
kind of a citizen one would like to trust his life with or have as an associate. 
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The whole situation is rotten to the core and should be given careful 
and serious consideration by the entire labor movement and by ;honest- 
thinking employers desirous of doing the right thing. Employers also some- 
times have other vicious and immoral reasons for continuing married women 
in their employment. The meat of the whole thing is that the employers 
can obtain the services of married women for less wages. The married man 
who permits his wife to go out and work, unless they are in absolute need, 
is without human principles or decency. 


Wherever our unions can help in eliminating this condition, let us do 
our best to prevent it, thereby helping some single woman or man who is in 
need of work to obtain employment. 


olli is 


R scanty I have been receiving a number of letters from Chicago, most 
of them anonymous or with fictitious names signed to them, asking me why : 
it is that our Journal has not expressed itself on the recent political nomi- 
nation for mayor of that city. In answer to these letters and questions I 
wish to say our magazine is the mouthpiece of our International Union, and 
we do not, and will not, interfere in local or state political situations. We 
leave that to the judgment of our members to decide. I am sorry to say, in 
days that are gone, when the leadership of our International union was for 
sale, such conditions could obtain. 


During my twenty-three years as Editor I have refrained from in any 
way mentioning a local political situation. Of course, if we were confronted 
with a mayor or governor who, during a strike, ordered the military forces 
to go out and fight us and trample on our rights, the International President 
might issue a statement to labor organizations in that city or state if said 
man was again a candidate for re-election. 


This publication only mentions political situations when the men who 
are up for election have the power to legislate nationally either in favor of 
or against us, and we only mention it then by way of explaining what we 
think is best for the Labor Movement. But I want it understood, once and 
for all, that there is not any compulsion on any man to vote except as his 
conscience dictates, whether the election is national or local, and this is in 
accordance with the obligation taken when we become members of this 
International Union. 


We will not take sides or interfere in any way in local or state politics, 
so let those who are wasting their time writing letters to the Editor take 
notice. 


vowow 


ryn 

Lis FOLLOWING STATEMENT was made by Sir William Mulock, K. C., Chief 
Justice of Ontario, and shows to the world what Canada thinks of Com- 
munism and its sponsors and agents. 


In the opinion of the Editor, until the United States government, Can- 
ada, England, and other civilized nations, take action towards deporting the 
agents of Soviet Russia there will be trouble and unrest. There is no place 
in this country for one who is endeavoring to undermine our government 
and its principles. Preaching the doctrine of the destruction of our govern- 
ment is secession and the other doctrines preached by the Communists, 
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which are destroying the home, the family and the principles of our Con- 
stitution, are certainly dangerous to civilization: 


“If Canada is content to have her laws made by those who deny the 
existence of God, who would suppress religion; who would destroy the 
sacredness of marriage and who would nationalize women; who would ex- 
tinguish the love of parents for their children or children for their parents; 
who would abolish home life, one of the chief sources of human happiness; 
who would deprive children in their tender years of a mother’s care and 
expose them to the imminent danger of growing up as criminals; who would 
rob all citizens by any degree of force, up to that of murder, of all their 
worldly goods and leave them penniless; would make it a crime for one to 
save; would deprive people of liberty and would make slaves of them to 
the state; if, I say, those are the conditions which Canada is content to have 
established in Canada, then let her open her doors wide and admit into full 
citizenship the millions of the people of that way of thinking. 


Must Remove Such People 


“But if Canada does not wish to become a hell on earth she should rid 
herself at once of those who would, if they could, make her such, and pre- 
vent any of that kind of people ever setting foot on Canadian soil. 

“Russian communism as practiced in Russia; the use of any degree of 
force, including death, in order to rob a man of his worldly possessions, if 
practiced in Canada, would be as illegal as highway robbery or murder. 

* And when anyone advocates the setting up in Canada of that type of 
communism he is inciting to crime, is a criminal, and should be treated as 
such. 


“The time has arrived when Canadian public opinion should be made 
known to the communistic people, both here and abroad, our fixed determina- 
tion to exclude from Canada anyone who would disseminate amongst us the 
revolutionary and wicked principles of Russian communism. The safety of 
the state depends upon the character of its people. 


“It is for the Canadian people of today to dedicate themselves to the 
task of laying a sure foundation for the reign of just laws. 


“Canada’s future is in the hands of Canadians of today; our country 
will be what we choose to make it. 


“We may permit the making of our laws to pass into the hands of law- 
less men who would sweep away all those institutions which we regard as 
priceless and sacred, then what would become of our boasted prosperity? 
Or we may retain the law-making power in our own hands by excluding the 
lawless from our shores, by ever maintaining just laws and thereby pre- 
serving Canada as the home of a free people. 

“The issue is one of paramount importance, and now is the time for a 
united Canada to stamp out the treasonable and insidious virus with which 
wicked men would innoculate the Canadian politic. 

“In dealing with that issue, let us be a united Canada. We have inherited 
British freedom, let us hand it down in its robust strength to succeeding 
generations as a sacred trust, the most priceless of all worldly possessions, 
to be guarded and preserved through the days that are to come. Such is 
my conception of the kind of Canada which we should build up.” 
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‘Report of General “President 


As Submitted to Last Convention in Cincinnati in September 


(Continued from last month.) 
MOTOR TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 


One of the most perplexing questions which our International has had 
to face has arisen within the last five years, or since our last convention. 
I refer to motor truck transportation as it now prevails throughout the 
country, and in order that our membership may have some idea as to the 
amount of business done by over-the-road trucks, I will give you just a 
few statistics copied from authoritative sources: 


* At the end of 1929 there were 3,379,854 motor trucks regis- 
tered in the United States, an increase of 38 per cent since 1925, 
and in contrast with only 1,006,082 on the corresponding date of 
1920." 


Again the Wall Street Journal prints the following, which can be relied 
upon as accurate information: 


“The effect of motor truck competition is shown in an approxi- 
mate way by the fact that Class I steam railroads, in 1920, handled 
89,904,495 tons of less-than-carload-lot freight. In 1928, the amount 
had dropped to 63,260,249 tons, a decrease of 29.7 per cent from 
1920. This decrease, and more, represents the business which went 
from the railroads to the trucks. Approximately a decrease for the 
railroads of 27 million tons, and those figures were for 1928, which 
must have increased in favor of trucking in 1930." 


You can see from this the enormous gain made by motor truck trans- 
portation and it is safe to say, we have not yet reached the end of this 
increase in the transportation of freight by motor truck. I realize full well 
that we cannot stop the wheels of progress. I also realize full well that it 
is only a question of time when the Interstate Commerce Commission will, 
by order of Congress, regulate this method of transportation because it is 
becoming a serious menace to the welfare of the railroads, as well as the 
fact that in many places undesirables, or incompetents, without any stability, 
are engaged in trucking of this kind. 


Farm laborers are entering the trucking business and in towns within 
a radius of 100 or 150 miles of large cities are hauling live stock, and some- 
times fruits and vegetables, and hauling back from their delivery points into 
the towns and villages along their returning routes anything they can pick 
up in the line of freight, accepting whatever price they can get. 

The small truck owner is somewhat of a menace, but the large owner 
has enormous possibilities from this class of work, but, in turn, there is à 
possibility of the railroads entering the trucking business, as in England 
and Canada, although the Interstate Commerce Commission has frowned 
on such a procedure, in the case of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 

This is much more serious and of more far-reaching importance to our 
people than the average individual can understand. In fact, it is a fight 
between the interests manufacturing automobile trucks, who are hungry 
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for the dollar profit, and the railroads, who claim the right to the transpor- 
tation of freight going long distances. 

In most instances, the truck owners in large cities who haul this freight 
to railroad depots are losing a certain amount of their business, therefore, 
if we insist, as we must, on receiving a decent living wage, the master 
teamsters cannot pay this wage and meet this unfair competition. In rural 
districts the small truck owners operate from small towns and cities, going 
into the large cities of the country, so the question is: What is the remedy ? 

Those chauffeurs are mostly unorganized and in some instances we 
have been able to inconvenience them where we have strong organizations 
in the large cities. For instance, in New York City when those men run in 
from Springfield, Holyoke, Mass., New Haven, and other places, they deposit 
their freight at the stations and it is then expected that the local drivers, 
members of our union, will handle this freight and distribute it throughout 
the city of New York. 

The reason for this is apparent—those chauffeurs coming from small 
towns do not know or understand the geography of the eity of New York 
and are practically helpless in making the delivery of their load. In addition, 
there is some understanding between the trucking interests and those out- 
of-town people that the local truckmen will be allowed to do the delivering. 
I have no absolute authority for this last statement and it is only a suppo- 
sition based on round-about information I have received. 


(To be continued) 
TOF T 














Slick Injunction Judge 


Judge Walter S. Gates of the Los 
Angeles Superior Court dismissed a 
policeman whom he cited for contempt 
of court for violating an injunction 
not to interfere with newsboys who 
were selling copies of the Los Angeles 
Citizen. The labor paper carried the 
story of a dispute between moving 
picture operators and a non-union 
theater. 


Other local newspapers defended 
the labor paper and the judge was be- 
tween two fires—how to appease the 
daily newspapers that feared an at- 
tack on free press and how to avoid 
antagonizing anti-union influences by 
protecting the labor paper’s rights. 


The court gave a beautiful exhibi- 
tion of straddling. But labor “holds 
the bag.” 


He thundered, in his decision, for 
free press. But, said the honorable 
court, in this instance the newsboys 
were violating a municipal anti-pick- 
eting ordinance when they, in ‘‘a loud 
tone," called attention to the labor 


dispute. He ignored contempt of his 
order. . 

The claim is made that if a newsboy 
hereafter calls out “in a loud tone" of 
a scandal in influential circles that is 
recorded in the daily press, he, also, 
can be arrested under Judge Gates’ 
decision. 

The difference between this and the 
Citizen case, however, is that the labor 
newsboy is charged with violating an 
anti-picketing ordinance that prohib- 
its anyone from “inducing” prospec- 
tive patrons to stay from a certain 
place. 

The daily newspapers are alert to 
this distinction that has been drawn 
by a slick injunction judge. — News 
Letter. 


Men Who Sell Apples Classed 
as “Employed” 


Washington.—If a jobless worker 
is selling a few apples the day the 
Census Bureau counts the unem- 
ployed in twenty cities, the apple ven- 
der is not included. | 

He is listed among the employed. 





E UP AND DOING, more now than ever before. These are days which 
test real men. 


UE TO UNEMPLOYMENT, men are willing to work for practically . 
any kind of wages that are offered them. It is not a question of keep- . 
ing up the schedule of wages, but is a question of getting a job in order to ` 
eat. Especially is this true where there are little children to be cared for. 
The only hope we have is through our unions keeping up the wage scales © 
for which we have fought so hard. Therefore, it is your duty to attend the 
meetings of your local union and help keep the dues paid up as best you can. 
Say a word of encouragement to the fellow who is up against the shells. 
Be considerate of the men who are working for the union by rendering 
faithful service to your employers and by doing all other things which will 
help keep the wheels of life running smoothly as can be expected in these 
dark and gloomy days of privation and trial. 


OMETIMES I THINK it would be a good plan for all of our unions to 
inaugurate a system of paying dues three months in advance, for the 

reason that, when periods of depression such as the one with which we are 
now confronted, come around, it is quite comfortable for a member to know 
that his dues are paid for three months, so that he will be in good standing 
for that period, at least. 

AM ALSO very much in favor of having local unions inaugurate the 

system of having their by-laws amended, making it compulsory on 
members to attend at least one meeting a month. If by doing this the local 
union did not accomplish anything else, it would help in educating those . 
members who ramble around the streets, speaking disrespectfully of their 
officers, and sometimes discussing the private affairs of their local union 
in the garages and other places where they are working, to the injury of 
their union and in violation of their obligation. 


HY RAVE because things go wrong. Anyone can smile when things 


are running smoothly, when the sun is shining. A real man smiles, 
and uses his head, when all the “breaks” are against him. 


T FT F | 
IVE ME the man who takes his lickings without whining. If you were 


in a tight hole with him, you can rest assured he would not save 
himself first. He would stick until you were safe with him. 


"oT 


MAN SHOULD NOT live for himself alone. It is not good for soul or 
body. Help someone else, and blessings disguised will be yours. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE, in a certain sense of the word, is almost lifelike, 

because it responds to kind and fair treatment just exactly as do a 

pair of horses. You will remember when you drove horses you could always 

get them to do a little more by being kind, careful and considerate of them. 
The same is true of the motor. 


oT T 


N STARTING your machine in the morning when it is cold you should 
never race it. Give it a chance to warm up gradually. Remember that 
heat in the body is responsible for the proper circulation of the blood. Heat 
to the motor is the secret of its strength, its power and its ability to 
perform satisfactorily. Therefore, start the motor as slowly as possible, 
giving it a chance to heat up before putting it to its utmost test. 


Tus, 


ACING AN AUTOMOBILE or a bus more than forty miles an hour is 
dangerous. Even if the car is guaranteed to go seventy-five miles, 
you should never go faster than forty miles, because it is not safe. One 
never knows when the steering knuckle may give way, or a tire may blow 
out, or some intricate part of the machine may go smash and pitch you 
into the ditch, perhaps making you a cripple for life. Remember, 38,000 
persons lost their lives in motor vehicle accidents, either as passengers or 
pedestrians, during the year 1930. Remember, also, there were 70,000 
injured. Remember, too, that a man may be a competent driver, but the 
fellow coming out of à side road may be half imbecile and your life is in 
his hands. In passing him, he may just pull aeross in front of you and 
destroy both you and your machine. 


p M 


OTOR VEHICLE drivers should also bear in mind that a railroad 

engine, constructed of almost solid steel and running on rails, seldom 

goes faster than sixty miles an hour and has no traffic congestion to contend 

with. Bear in mind, also, there are twenty-four million motor trucks in the 

United States, with twenty-four million persons driving them, many of 

them away below normal in intelligence, in sight, in hearing, and in the 
average requirements necessary to properly drive a vehicle. 


gor cose 
SFF THAT all parts have oil. Look for rust and drop a little oil. 


AKE PRIDE in having your machine looking and working at its 
best. 
TOT F 


HIS IS THE KIND of driver an employer desires; one who watches and 
takes an interest in his machine. 
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A Disappointment 


Washington.—The Seventy-first 
congress, which adjourned March 4, 
has been a "failure and disappoint- 
ment" in the opinion of Senator 
George W. Norris, veteran progres- 
sive of Nebraska. 


“On the whole," he said, “it has 
been à cowardly congress, which has 
dodged its responsibilities and has 
submerged the interests of the many 
to the welfare of the few. 


*Tt has turned its back on the legiti- 
mate expectations of the people to 
satisfy the dictates of politics. 


“It is going home with its calendars 
and committee dockets crowded with 
essential social and economic legisla- 
tion, all for the good of the people, 
and much of it calculated to speed up 
the business recovery of the nation. 
Excuse after excuse was found to pre- 
vent the enactment of these laws. 


No Pledges Redeemed 


“This congress started out with the 
idea of redeeming the promises made 
in the Republican party platform and 
by President Hoover in his speeches 
in the campaign. I think it is fair to 
say that not one of these pledges has 
been redeemed. 

“First, the platform promised to 
put the farmer on an equality with 
the manufacturer. Through the in- 
fluence of President Hoover, every 
practical plan for farm relief was 
defeated. | 

"President Hoover had his own 
way in the enactment of the farm 
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relief bill, of which the farm board 
is a part. This has been a failure 
and I don’t blame the farm board. 
Under Hoover’s law, it was unable 
to meet the farmers’ problem, al- 
though it spent $500,000,000 in the 
attempt. 

“Second, the platform promised to 
pass a tariff law that would place 
the farmer on an equality with the 
protected industrial interests. The 
law as it was passed and signed by 
Mr. Hoover not only has failed to do 
that, but it has placed the farmer in a 
worse dilemma than he was before. 


Defeat Injunction Curb 


“Third, the platform promised an 
anti-injunction bill. Through the in- 
fluence of President Hoover, himself, 
the progressives of the senate who 
have tried to redeem this promise 
have been defeated. Mr. Hoover, and 
his supporters, have not up to this 
hour offered a substitute for the bill 
which we tried to pass. 

“In the midst of plenty, while food 
products are selling for less than 
their cost of production, millions of 
people are hungry. The textile mills 
are shut down, other factories are 
closed. Thousands of men and women 
have not clothing enough to keep 
them warm. 

“The administration thus far— 
both congress and the White House— 
has been a failure and a disappoint- 
ment.”—Indianapolis Times. 


City Ice & Fuel Reports Larger 
Earnings in 1930 


City Ice and Fuel Company joins 
the select list of companies reporting 
increased earnings for 1930 compared 
to 1929. Net income totaled $6,611,- 
905, an increase of $555,232, or 9.1 
per cent from the net for the previ- 
ous year. A stock dividend was de- 
clared last year and before applica- 
tion of this dividend, profit was equal 
to $4.79 a share, compared to $4.69 a 
share in 1929 on the present amount 
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of stock outstanding net for 1930 was 
equal to $4.66 a common share. 


And This Is Justice 


Here's something that's not calcu- 
lated to make you bend double when 
you bow to the goddess of liberty. 

Howard E. White, a Princeton 
graduate, a lawyer and a man of 
social prominence, is paroled from 
Sing Sing after serving one year for 
stealing $500,000 from his clients. 

Had he been an ignorant man, a hod 
carrier and of no social prominence 
with the four hundred, and had he 
stolen just five dollars, the chances 
are that he would have stayed in Sing 
Sing for some time to come. 

And still some wonder why com- 
mon folks do not worship constituted 
authority. 


* * 


When you are young and listen to 
Fourth of July speeches and inhale 
the fragrance of the proposition that 
all men are equal before the law, you 
think a republican form of govern- 
ment is the last word in human jus- 
tice, but as you go down through the 
years and see the hideous face of in- 
fluence at every turn, you have your 
doubts. 


$ * * 


We are not quite ready to trade off 


the establishment we have, but the 


fact does remain that monarchies, 
along with their defects and abuses, 
do have one great advantage and it 
is that the majesty of authority is 
accepted by high and low and respect 
for law is inborn. 

And for their crimes the high suffer 
far more than in so-called popular 


government. 
E * * 


Not so long ago, for instance, a 
very prominent member of the Brit- 
ish parliament violated the law and 
he was sent to prison so swiftly that 
the wind blew through his whiskers. 

Yet here where we boast of the 
equality of men before the law, ex- 
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Secretary Fall still plays horse with 
the U. S. A. years and years after his 
indictment.—Indianapolis Times. 


Labor's Company 


The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company was not only conceived in 
The American Federation of Labor, 
but is owned and controlled, not by 
one trade union, but by sixty Na- 
tional and International Unions, 
seven State Federations of Labor, 
thirty-four City Central Labor 
Unions, and over three hundred Local 
Unions. The American Federation of 
Labor itself is one of its substantial 
shareholders. 

This wide distribution of trade 
union ownership of The Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company was followed 
to avoid any one National or Inter- 
national Union controlling the benefit 
arrangement of any other organiza- 
tion. Then, too, safety and security 
made this necessary. It must be ap- 
parent that the life and fortunes of 
any one *rade union fluctuates as does 
the life of an individual. By many 
trade unions joining together there is 
added greater safety, security, and 
stability. In addition, the purpose 
was to organize the insurance facil- 
ities of the labor movement under a 
collective and co-operative organiza- 
tion in which the Labor Movement 
as a whole was directly interested and 
represented. 

The soundness of The Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company is not only 
guaranteed by $750,000 capital stock 
and contributed surplus, represent- 
ing the funds of National, Interna- 
tional, and Local Unions, but our 
capital is nearly four times as large 
as that of most stock companies which 
have begun the life insurance busi- 
ness. Indeed, our surplus is larger 
than that of many companies which 
have been in operation for some 
years. From the standpoint of safety 
of the policyholders, a ratio of con- 
siderable interest is the number of 
dollars of capital and surplus per 
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$1000 of insurance. Another ratio is 
the number of dollars of capital and 
surplus per dollar of reserve. Our 
capital and contributed and earned 
surplus is nearly $800,000, which 
gives a capital and surplus figure of 
$16.00 per $1,000 of insurance. This 
is larger than similar figures for the 
great majority of life insurance com- 
panies. As a matter of fact, one of the 
leading life insurance companies has 
$10.00 surplus per $1,000 of insur- 
ance. In addition, our capital and sur- 
plus is four times as large as our 
reserve. 


But quite apart from its interest 
and activities in the trade or calling 
in which its members are engaged, 
the trade unions are all vitally con- 
cerned in protecting the workers’ 
families and dependents. Almost 
every National and International 
Union has in one form or another 
adopted a benefit arrangement rang- 
ing from a death benefit to a substan- 
tial life insurance protection. In a 
few cases pension benefits are pro- 
vided and other forms of support for 
widows and dependents have been 
designed. In many cases these Na- 
tional and International Union bene- 
fit arrangements have been supple- 
mented by benefit arrangements of 
Local Unions. In a number of cases 
local unions also provide sick and un- 
employment benefits. 


Indeed, trade unions were pioneers 
in providing these protective benefits 
to their members. It was out of this 
early experience that life insurance 
evolved and developed into its present 
form and extensiveness. 


Unfortunately, however, the trade 
unions that undertook to provide 
these various forms of benefits did so 
without any well calculated relation- 
ship between the amount paid in by 
members and set aside for this pur- 
pose, and the amount of death or 
other benefits paid out. Consequently, 
the amount ultimately contributed 
proved insufficient and the benefit 
system failed or else required drastie 
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reorganization. In other cases, trade 
unions continued their benefit ar- 
rangements for a number of years 
by the assessment method only to find 
that as the members became older, 
larger and larger assessments became 
necessary. This procedure, if con- 
tinued, will ultimately make the bene- 
fits so costly and uncertain that not 
only dissatisfaction arises but more 
disastrous consequences are likely to 
follow. 


Everything possible has been done 
by The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company to render an insurance 
service and an insurance protection 
to the trade unions, the trade union- 
ists, all workers, their friends, and 
associates, second to no other com- 
pany. In the three and one-half years 
of our experience we have been most 
successful in providing for all kinds 
of insurance needs. 

The workers everywhere are com- 
ing to look to The Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company as a household 
word of protection and care. And 
why not? We are organized by direc- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. Our officers are also officers 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
And the American Federation of 
Labor is part of The Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company. 

We have a past of splendid achieve- 
ments. We face a future that has 
never been brighter nor more assured 
of greater achievements. We invite 
every worker, every trade unionist, 
every trade union to join with us and 
become part of us. In so doing you 
will help strengthen the trade unions 
themselves, protect your home and 
fireside, your beloved ones and de- 
pendents, and thus aid and assist one 
another in the attainment of still 
higher goals and greater accomplish- 
ments and with ever enlarging bene- 
fits to all. 

Workers! You have indeed every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by 
belonging to a trade union and in 
placing your insurance protection 
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with The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company. 
MATTHEW WOLL, President, 
Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 


There are local offices of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company in all 
large cities. If you cannot find the 
agent in your city write the Com- 
pany’s office in the Machinists Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., Matthew 
Woll, President.—Editor. 


Job Seekers Harmed by Veto 


New York.—The President, by ve- 
toing the bill that would create a na- 
tion-wide employment service, “has 
failed every man who is out pounding 
the pavements in search of work," said 
Senator Wagner, author of the bill. 

*No one will be deceived by the Pres- 
ident's declaration that the bill would 
be a blow to labor," said Mr. Wagner. 
“The public knows very well where 
the friends of labor stood on this ques- 
tion. The publie knows, too, that Mr. 
Doak himself, when he was represen- 
tative of one of the railroad brother- 
hoods and before he was Secretary of 
Labor, advocated whole-heartedly the 
enactment of this legislation. 

“The President says that the funda- 
mental question involved requires 
more consideration. He does not tell 
us what is the fundamental question. 
To me it seems that it is this: Does 
this country require a nation-wide, 
well co-ordinated employment service 
efficiently and fairly guiding the man 
to the job? That fundamental ques- 
tion has been debated for a decade. It 
was answered in the affirmative by 
Mr. Hoover’s own conference in 1921. 
It was answered in the affirmative by 
the Senate and by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It was answered in the 
affirmative by all who, from experi- 
ence and training, have a right to 
speak on the subject. Mr. Hoover 
alone occupies the negative position. 

“Now that Congress is adjourned 
and it is no longer possible to over- 
ride his veto, Mr. Hoover nullifies the 
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work of years. In the same breath he 
praises the existing service and an- 
nounces that he has requested the Sec- 
retary of Labor to prepare a new plan. 
Apparently, he has forgotten that Mr. 
Doak's new plan was overwhelmingly 
rejected by Congress. 

“The theme of Mr. Hoover's veto is 
to be found in his words 'there is, 
therefore, ample time' to reconsider 
the whole question. These words are 
becoming characteristic of the admin- 
istration's policy of persistent post- 
ponement and procrastination. For 
three years, in and out of season, I 
have kept this proposal before the 
country, exposing it to the fullest in- 
vestigation, discussion and debate. It 
has won the support of labor leaders, 
industrialists, business men and all 
students of the subject. 

“The signing of the bill would have 
brought into service a bigger, better 
and more amply financed organization 
for both the wage earner and employ- 
er. The President has made that im- 
possible. He has failed every man who 
is out pounding the pavements in 
search of work."— News Letter. 


Higher Income T ax on Rich Will 
Launch Big Bond Issue 


Cleveland, Ohio.—The opposition to 
President Hoover and former Presi- 
dent Coolidge “to higher taxes on the 
rich” was ridiculed by Rev. Dr. John 
A. Ryan of Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 

In an address to the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial. Problems, Dr. 
Ryan smashed at the protection af- 
forded large income tax payers. He 
warned “the masters of the capitalist 
system” that a greater proportion of 
the national income soon must be di- 
verted from the immense profits and 
dividends of capitalists, to wage earn- 
ers. He again called for a $5,000,000,- 
000 bond issue for public works, the 
interest to be paid by a tax on incomes 
above $10,000. 

“The attitude of our former Presi- 


dent and our President is astonishing 
in its ineptitude and incompetence,” 
said Dr. Ryan. “Mr. Coolidge in- 
formed his readers a few weeks ago 
that taxes are collected by the rich 
from all people, hence, a higher tax on 
them means a higher cost of living, 
more wages and more unemployment. 

“A sufficient reply to Mr. Coolidge’s 
naive economics is to ask why the 
rich wait for the imposition of a tax 
in order to collect revenues from the 
poor, if they can accomplish this as 
easily as he imagines.” 

Turning to President Hoover's as- 
sertion in his bonus veto that govern- 
ment borrowings divert the people's 
savings from their use by industry 
and commerce, Dr. Ryan said: 

“This is at most an inexcusable fal- 
lacy to be committed by the President. 
He acted upon it in December, 1929, 
when he recommended reduction in 
income tax returns amounting to 
$160,000,000 on the theory that this 
money would be used in industry and 
thus check the decline in business ac- 
tivity. As we are now aware, no such 
results followed. As a matter of fact, 
he is hopelessly wrong. Industry does 
not stand in need of more funds. 
What is needed is more sales. 

"We have been diverting too much 
national income to interest and profits. 
We have not handed enough national 
income to the wage earners. The last 
solution that the masters of the capi- 
talist system wish to consider is the 
obvious one of enabling the wage earn- 
ers to buy more products.” — News 
Letter. 


Times Call for Less Shadow 
Boxing 


Our business depression probes are 
becoming the nation’s leading in- 
dustry. 

We are obsessed with ‘fact find- 
ing." Each venture is to be the last 
word and we breathlessly await the 
verdict. 

When the tumult and shouting dies 
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we launch another investigation, with 
its charts, graphs, statistics and “‘com- 
prehensive surveys." 

The depression cause is approached 
from every angle, except higher wages 
and shorter hours. 

The investigators discuss without 
end the difference between “overpro- 
duction” and ‘“underconsumption.” 
The latest economic phrase is parsed 
and dissected with the minuteness of 
a Middle Ages scholastic and new 
phrases are coined. 

Of equal importance is tariffs, cred- 
its, the price drop in silver, the inter- 
national situation, and adjustment of 
output to demand, called “stabiliza- 
tion.” 

But never a word on the kernel of 
the situation—lack of buying power 
and consequent accumulation of com- 
modities, followed by shut downs. 

These “fact finders” also ignore 
prevalence of the long workday. 

The Ohio Director of Industrial Re- 
lations only recently called on employ- 
ers in that state to adopt the eight- 
hour day “whenever feasible.” The 
Wisconsin Citizens’ Committee on Em- 
ployment favors a fifty-hour week as 
a maximum for industries. 

“Fact finders” act on the theory that 
the seven, or even the eight-hour day 
is nation-wide. The contrary is true. 
Professional probers should cease 
skirting the edges of this problem. 
They should not be as babes on the 
ocean shore who timidly wet their 
tiny toes in the incoming tide. 

There can be no lasting business re- 
covery unless the nation’s buying 
power is increased and the workday 
is shortened. 

Both plans will give employment to 
countless workers and all classes will 
be benefited. 

The value of these fundamental 
remedies is unchallenged, but their 
application is sidetracked. 

Workers are hopeful that something 
will be handed them by numberless 
and bewildering commissions, inves- 
tigations, probes and surveys. 


Each disappointment is forgotten 
as the wage earner is lured by another 
“final solution." 

And the depression continues be- 
cause of low purchasing power and 
long hours that are not referred to. 

Let us have less shadow boxing and 
more substance.—News Letter. 


Causes for Idle Workers Must 
Be Removed 


The Babel of tongues that would re- 
lieve unemployment should not de- 
tract trade unionists from major 
causes of present conditions. 

Distress must be relieved, but if 
causes are ignored, the forces respon- 
sible for the depression will bring 
other depressions. 

A raging torrent can be checked at 
its source, rather than its mouth, and 
pus truism can apply to our industrial 
ife. 

Automatie machinery, scientific 
processes, chain stores and form cor- 
porations enlarge the unemployed 
while charity is expected to care for 
this ever-swelling tide. 

This destruction of purchasing 
power is not the only depression fac- 
tor. Wages of employed are being re- 
duced in many instances and the long 
workday is prevalent. 

Probes, studies, investigations and 
“comprehensive surveys" bring us to 
our starting point — low purchasing 
power and increased displacement of 
workers by machinery, store mergers 
and farm corporations that pauperize 
the small land holder. 

Any scheme that evades considera- 
tion of these forces is confusing the 
issue and diluting protests against ex- 
isting conditions. 

Fact facing, rather than fact find- 
ing, is necessary. 

Wealth can be diffused by higher 
wages. This is not a “labor” issue. It 
affects every citizen, who must be im- 
pressed with its far-reaching scope. 

How to place the victims of machin- 
ery, chain stores and large-scale farm- 
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ing in jobs is the most important prob- 
lem confronting the American people. 
Every trade unionist, every sympa- 
thizer and well wisher, every believer 
in right relations between men, should 
call attention, again and again, to this 
situation. 

This is not a question of passing out 
of the present depression. We must 
prepare for the future if similar oc- 
currences are to be avoided. 

Increase the purchasing power of 
millions of workers by higher wages 
is one solution. Another is to place 
more men at work by ending the long 
work day. 

No other remedy has been proposed. 
All other suggestions are palliatives 
that will continue the disease. 

The experience of organized work- 
ers should teach them that their reme- 
dies can be applied by organization 
and education. 

If we refrain from acting, and only 
join in the discussion of temporary re- 
lief, we aid those who would centralize 
wealth and who would make the bread 
line our national emblem. — News 
Letter. 


Cossackism Takes New Form 


A State constabulary bill, in the 
Ohio legislature, proposes that the 
Cossacks shall not interfere in in- 
dustrial disputes. 

This clause means nothing. It can 
be evaded by later declaring that any 
strike is ‘‘an attack on government.”’ 
Hostile employers and their political 
agents can evade this law by “plant- 
ing" among strikers a few private de- 
tectives who will pose as revolution- 
ists. If any worker protests when the 
Cossacks appear he can be silenced by 
threats of being classed as an agent 
of Moscow. 

Cossacks are controlled by the 
State. The people’s direct power over 
police in various communities is taken 
from them. 

This is the vicious principle behind 
all Cossack proposals. 

No trading or compromise can dis- 
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guise this attempt to take control 
of the police from the people and 
place it in the hands of officials who 
can only be reached by round-about 
methods. 


If Rich Ignore Idle Relief 


Philadelphia.—‘Tf the rich continue 
to refuse to contribute to unemploy- 
ment relief it will be necessary to call 
upon the state militia to preserve or- 
der,” declared Mayor Mackey in a 
radio address. 

A relief committee is endeavoring 
to raise funds to give employment to 
thousands of workless in this city. 

The mayor said many rich contrib- 
ute comparatively small sums and 
then rush to Florida for the winter. 
The poor, he said, have contributed to 
save the situation thus far. 

*I am not an alarmist and I am not 
overemphasizing what I know to be 
the facts,” said the city official. “No 
one wants to see martial law pro- 
claimed here, but I know whereof I 
speak when I say that if the Lloyd 
committee should break down and 
cease to function because of the fail- 
ure of people to contribute from their 
funds for relief it would be absolutely 
impossible for the police force of Phil- 
adelphia to contend with conditions. 

“Up to the present time a great pro- 
portion of the relief funds have been 
contributed by the working class. Not 
one-tenth of our citizens have re- 
sponded, and it is a lamentable fact, 
but none the less true, that many of 
our wealthy men and women have 
failed to respond while many others 
who are rich and well able to do so have 
contributed insignificant sums. 

“Some of them give $100 to the 
Lloyd committee and then go to Flor- 
ida for the winter and the poor man 
stays here. I say to you that it is the 
poor man who has saved the situation 
up to this time. In other words, the 
poor man is protecting the interests 
of the rich man because the poor man 
is sympathetic.”  — 

Mayor Mackey said it was estimated 
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that there are at least 250,000 persons, 
ineluding 50,000 children, in the city 
who are without the bare necessities 
of life.—News Letter. 


“Rich Grow Richer,” Says U.S. 
Lawmaker 
Washington.—The claim that “the 


rich grow richer and the poor grow 
poorer” was proven by Congressman 
Rankin with federal statistics sub- 
mitted to the House Committee on 
Ways and Means in urging payment 
of the soldiers’ adjusted compensation 
certificates. 

“There has never been in all the 
times of written history such a con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of 
the rich and powerful now represented 
by the great bondholders of America 
as in the last four or five years,” said 
Mr. Rankin. 

“In 1924 there were 75 people in 
the United States with an annual in- 
come of $1,000,000 and over. In 1928, 
four years later, there were 511 in that 
class. In 1927 there were 290. The 
number had gone from 75 to 290 in 
three years, and from 1927 to 1928 it 
went from 290 to 511. 

“Take incomes of $1,000 and under. 
In 1924 there were 344,876 in that 
class. In 1928 there were 111,123. 
While those with incomes of a million 
dollars a year were growing in number 
from 75 in 1924 to 511 in 1928, increas- 
ing approximately seven-fold, those 
with incomes from a thousand dollars 
down fell from the number of 344,876 
to.111,129.". 

Congressman Rankin presented 
other figures which show. that in 1927 
there were 187 corporations with in- 
comes of $5,000,000 and over. In the 
following year there were 229 corpo- 
rations in the same class. 

“The number went from 187 to 229, 
while those under a thousand dollars 
fell from 70,299 to 68,466 for the same 
years," said Mr. Rankin. — News 
Letter. 


"Progress and Poverty" 


Chicago. — Dependents in Cook 
County increase, proportionately, 
much faster than population and 
wealth, according to a trade union re- 
port on Oak Forest Infirmary, oper- 
ated by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners. 

A probe was made at the request of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, fol- 
lowing complaints of a number of in- 
mates to officers of trade unions that 
they are improperly fed and cared for. 
The institution has 1,885 patients. 

The increase of poverty is shown by 
this statement by the investigators: 

“In spite of the growth of organized 
social service and the state institu- 
tions, which undoubtedly absorbed a 
large number which otherwise would 
have to be cared for at the infirmary, 
the number of its inmates increased 
more rapidly than did the population 
of Cook County. 

“Figures show that while the popu- 
lation increased 65.1 per cent from 
1910 to 1930, the average number of 
infirmary inmates increased 83.2 per 
cent from 1910 to 1930. 

“With the great advance of science 
and industry in the last twenty years 
and the enormous increase in the 
wealth of this community, it is, indeed, 
an alarming and challenging situation 
to find that pauperism, instead of hav- 
ing diminished, has actually become 
aggravated."—News Letter. 


Why Is Alien Gate Left Open? 


President Hoover asked Congress 
to appropriate $500,000 to arrest and 
deport aliens who are unlawfully in 
this country. 

The gate through which most of 
these aliens enter, however, will re- 
main open. 

Europeans pay $200 to $400 for the 
privilege of signing as seamen on a 
ship bound for the United States. 
Chinamen pay up to $1,100. On arri- 
val here they step ashore and are lost 
in the large cities. Between 40,000 
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and 50,000 are annually smuggled in 
by this method, which is profitable to 
the captain and ship owners. 

The International Seamen’s Union, 
for years, has attempted to secure a 
law which would authorize immigra- 
tion officials to examine these ‘‘sea- 
men” before they are permitted to 
leave the ship. These aliens, if found 
to be not bona fide seamen, would be 
returned at the expense of the vessel. 

The vessel would also be denied 
clearance papers if she attempted to 
sail with fewer seamen than she em- 
ployed on arrival. 

The King bill, now pending in Con- 
gress, has these provisions, but it can- 
not be moved.—News Letter. 


 Workless Relief Tests 
Private Aid 


New York.—The Welfare Council 
declares that the resources of various 
local eharity and welfare organiza- 
tions is insufficient to meet increased 
appeals for aid. 

The Welfare Council represents 
charity bodies in this city. The plea 
that the situation of these relief 
agencies is critical is a denial of the 
claim that private charity can handle 
all needs. | 

“Applications for help increased 
more than three times the figure for 
December of 1929, with a total for 
1930 of 17,800," the Welfare Council 
states. 

“In December, 1930, there were 
4,500 more applications than were re- 
ceived in the preceding month of No- 
vember. The total of families under 


care (including those receiving only. 


‘incidental service’) doubled in No- 
vember of this year over a year ago 
with a total of 23,700. If the aver- 
age number in these families be put 
at five, we have 118,000 persons under 
care." 

This city recently raised $8,000,000 
to provide work. Approximately 24,- 
000 heads of families have been given 
employment through this fund, which 


wil be exhausted April 1. Condi- 
tions then will become more serious, 
it is stated. 

The last report of non-profit-mak- 
ing employment offices in this city 
shows that the ratio of placements to 
applieants was one out of 16. This is 
an increase in the number of failures 
to secure jobs.—News Letter. 


Producing "Bunk" Is Leading 
Industry 


Duluth, Minn. — “Where is our 
boasted intelligence when babies are 
dying for want of milk and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture urges dairymen 
to kill off every tenth cow to cut down 
the nation’s milk supply ?” asked Wm. 
E. McEwen, editor of the Labor 
World, in a radio address over station 
WEBC. 

“The farm board, through its chair- 
man, Mr. Legge, advises southern 
planters to grow less cotton. This is 
necessary, he says, to prevent an over- 
production and to stabilize prices," 
said the labor editor. 

“At the same time millions of Amer- 
icans cannot buy clothing and cotton 
fabrics. Producing bunk, it would 
seem, is at this time about the only 
prosperous industry in the United 
States. It is the one thing of which we 
have an overproduction. 

“There would be no depression if 
our farm and industrial products had 
as good a home consuming market as 
has the product of the bunk factories. 

“Overproduction? The trouble isn’t 
there. It is in the field of distribution, 
Where the need and want are, but 
where the ability to buy is not. 

“As long as there is a hungry babe 
in America, and homeless, ill-fed, ill- 
clad and ill-shod men and women, 
there can be no such a paradox as 
overproduction. 

“We can put our nation on the high- 
way that leads to prosperity by in- 
creasing wages and insisting that 
wealth be equitably diffused."— News 


Letter. 











(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


"Ius FORCES OF NATURE sometimes seem to lose their temper and their 
good will and start out on a rampage destroying the humble work of 
man. The elements sometimes act as though they despise the puny efforts 
of the human race. Stand sometimes and gaze up at the sky when there is 
a severe electrical storm, or watch the waves dashing and beating against 
the shores, seemingly bent upon destroying the coast and the properties 
thereon, in their fury tossing the monstrous ocean liners around as if they 
were rubber balls, or pick up the newspapers and read, as we all have one 
time or another, about the earth opening up in a terrific earthquake and 
destroying towns and villages, injuring and killing many of the inhabitants, 
and unless you are possessed of an intelligence far below normal you will 
realize that the human family must eternally keep building up and strength- 
ening itself in order to combat the ravages and the fury of nature. 

In addition, the multitudes of human beings in this country, as well 
as in every other country in the world today, have another monster to 
combat in the shape of enormous corporations which are gobbling up more 
and more capital, which means the destruction of their weaker competitors. 

What is the main cause of the enormous depression with which we 
are now confronted? Nothing except the brains and genius of man, who 
has invented machinery which has practically destroyed the usefulness and 
the need for human hands. Through the turning out, by machines, of 
millions of newspapers every twenty-four hours, these machines have de- 
stroyed the need for printers and typesetters—tradesmen who were, but 
are no more. A blind man, by touching the keys of those machines which 
work almost automatically, can set type, and I am told that greater improve- 
ments have been made on these machines so that type may be set up almost 
by simply dictating a statement into a certain kind of machine. 

If we can hear the voices of our friends across the continent, three 
thousand miles away, without the aid of even a wire, if we can fly through 
the air in a machine, with artificial wings, at the rate of two hundred miles 
an hour, what next may we not expect? 

There seems to be no limit to the possibilities of the inventive genius 
of man. With a world overcrowded with human beings, many of whom are 
hungry, what is to be done to prevent one individual from eating up the 
other? Perhaps some human genius may discover another world. Perhaps, 
if we penetrate the elements, there may be located another uninhabited 
planet, where starvation is unknown, where plenty obtains and happiness 
prevails. You may say, of course, that this is only a dream, but when 
Columbus started out to discover another hemisphere, and did discover a 
country larger than any of the European countries of his day, he was looked 
upon by people on the other side as a dreamer, simple-minded, practically 
insane. 

Unless we do something to offset the genius of man,“in his invention 
of machinery, which has destroyed the need for labor, there is not any 
question but what poverty will continue to prevail. If there are twenty men 
for each job, it will be impossible to keep up or maintain a living wage. 
Try as we may to put the subject out of our minds and to say to ourselves 
that nature will find a way of taking care of its human beings, that is only 
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evading an unpleasant situation; we are but trying to deceive ourselves as 
to actual conditions. The human family will some time have to cease propa- 
gating itself, or some plague will have to come along and destroy great 
numbers of the human race in order that there may be anything like security 
in employment. 

Certain corporations are now being financed by monopolies of wealth, 
and through their methods smaller corporations and business institutions 
are being destroyed, thus displacing, year after year, millions of workers, 
creating a situation where human beings, like flies around a dead fish, are 
scrambling and fighting in order that they may get something to eat. 

This condition cannot continue indefinitely. It must be changed either 
by the government or by far-seeing capitalists or else these millions of 
human beings will change the situation themselves. But when they begin 
to change they first destroy. 

The chain stores of today are a great menace to American industry. 
This includes the chain drug stores and all other kinds of chain stores, as 
well as the grocery stores. The chain grocery stores have destroyed the 
individual grocer, whose father and grandfather operated stores in our 
neighborhoods, selling us the things we needed in our homes, extending 
credit to us during periods of unemployment and sickness. These individ- 
ual merchants have been destroyed and there has sprung up this octopus, 
these monstrous, gigantic, far-reaching institutions, established by capital 
located in New York, which are paralyzing and destroying the opportunity 
for men and women to find employment. 

Within the last sixty days three of the oldest newspapers in America 
have had to discontinue, one in Chicago, one in Cincinnati, and that old-time 
fighter for people's rights, the New York World. On this last named publi- 
cation 2,200 employees in that service lost their jobs. In Cincinnati 250 
were thrown out of work and in Chicago a number equal to about 350. This 
is just one special industry, and is, of course, only a drop in the bucket 

- when compared with the situation in the many other industries. 

However, the men and women engaged in the above named newspaper 
employments cannot do anything else and are, therefore, cast adrift, because 
there are no openings for them in the other newspaper offices and workrooms. 
But be it said to the credit of newspapers they are keeping their employees 
at work even when they could dispense with the services of some of them. 
The New York World for forty years made money, but in recent years, in 
accordance with the statement of its management, they have been losing 
enormous sums. 

What we are wondering about is: How many other concerns and insti- 
tutions are there which are keeping their doors open but are in the same 
financial condition as the above mentioned newspapers ? 

The thing we need now more than anything else is the power to present 
our sufferings to Congress in a way that we may not be treated as though 
we do not mean what we say. We must send a message to our legislators 
in a way that there may not be any chance for them to misinterpret our 
meaning. They must be made to realize that this condition cannot continue, 
and the only way this can be accomplished is through organization and 
mental force, or else the time is coming in our several employments when 
we will be forced to walk the streets or stand at the corner hungry, cold 
and friendless. Don't try to laugh this off; it’s almost here now. 

Petty polities and jealousies within the Labor Movement must be 
destroyed, both locally and nationally, and only such men as have the 
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courage to express themselves, who are known to be sincere and honest, 
who have the confidence of the rank and file, who have ability and are com- 
petent to handle the affairs of the organization should be selected, and not 
such men as are out with the glad hand, whispering soft words into the ears 
of those near them and using other tacties to give the impression they are 
good fellows, but whose actions are false and deceitful. 


If it is possible to do so, put forth greater effort to attend the meetings 
of your locals. Attend also the meetings:of your Central Body. Cut out 
personal feelings as much as it is humanly possible and try to arouse in the 
membership at the meeting, as well as on the outside, that fighting spirit, 
that concentration of forces, that awakening of mind and understanding 
which must be aroused if we are to successfully pull out of this awful indus- 
trial catastrophe which surrounds us and which has thrown out of employ- 
ment during the winter months of this year seven millions of working people 
in the United States. 


T crt rici, 


A pni TYPIFIES the Resurrection—when all nature again awakens from its 
slumber. Vegetation of all kinds in the temperate zones of our country has 
been dead or stagnated. Leaves and flowers which bloom during the summer 
wither and die in the winter months, especially in cold climates. 


In April vegetation again begins to take on new life, the trees put forth 
new leaves, helping to spread welcome shade as spring and summer advances. 
The fields which to the eye look barren and dead come to life again and in 
every direction one looks they may see the verdant grass springing back 
to beautify the landscape. 


Nature by her actions proves to all, except those who refuse to under- 
stand, the immortality of the soul. As we enter into spring, which brings 
new life into the realm of nature and fills the soul of man with renewed hope 
and vigor, would it not be well for us, in these trying times, to put forth 
an extra effort to bring new life into our organization and make a promise 
that we will pay greater attention during this year to the upbuilding of our 
local unions ? 


Never before in the history of this country has the Labor Movement 
been so tried and tested and put on the rack in its effort to hold together 
as it has been during the past winter. The struggle is still on and will 
continue with us, perhaps not so intensely during the summer, but will be 
with us again next winter. 


Statisties now going out from the Department of Labor, whether accu- 
rate or inaccurate, signify the brutal fact that those employed have been 
threatened with and will have to accept a reduction in wages. The platform 
adopted by President Hoover and his associates in December, 1929, that 
employers refrain from slashing wages has not been observed in any of 
the industries where the workers are unorganized. I feel safe in saying, 
however, that there is less than one per cent of the organized workers who 
have had to accept a reduction in wages, and this has taken place only in 
districts and industries that are poorly organized. If you think you can 
sit idly by, as a member of our union, and believe that everything is going 
to be just as rosy for the next two or three years as it has been in the 
past, you are grossly mistaken. In animal life as well as in nature it has 
always been the survival of the fittest, and in the industrial and financial 
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world it is also the survival of the fittest, with all small industries and 
financial institutions being wiped out. 

If that is true—as it is—in all things around us, why, then, is it not 
true in the labor of men and women? What can we do to protect ourselves 
against being destroyed by unscrupulous, cold-blooded, gigantic corporations 
who force the small employer up against the wall, compelling him to retrench 
in his expenditures and cut the cost of operation? There is only one answer 
—organization. We should, therefore, use every effort towards strengthen- 
ing the organization in which we hold membership. We must fight mentally, 
using our brains, to hold and build up the unions to which we belong. 

The best way to accomplish this is to bring in new members. Why not, 
then, when you read this article, make a promise to yourself that you are 
going to start out right away and endeavor to bring back a backslider or a 
new member to every meeting of your union during the remainder of the 
year. In this way only may we hope to preserve the conditions which we are 
now enjoying, and even with this condition obtaining, with you and the 
International working our heads off, we will be lucky if we can maintain 
our present working conditions. 


? 


thes ILLINOIS MINERS who left the International Union have decided to 
return to the fold. We congratulate the officers on both sides who helped 
to settle up this nasty situation. It proves they had the consideration of 
the rank and file at heart more than their own personal feelings. The miners’ 
union has gone through Hell since the ending of the war as a result of the 
breakdown in industry generally. No call for coal. Too many mines opened 
during the war, substitution of oil, etc. But the worst blow of all was the 
split in the union. Officers disagreeing. Glad itis settled. Another instance 
of where pulling away from the parent body is not the cure. 


"w "s Uy 

Anyone who has seen the talking picture of East Lynne as produced in 
the theaters recently, in which appears a reproduction of the bombardment 
of Paris in 1870 by Bismarck’s military forces, can readily understand why 
the French fear the Germans. No one can blame them for their hatred and 
fear of Germany. That scene is one of the most realistic of distress, suffering 
and misery that could possibly be produced. 

We are not trying to renew war hatreds, nor do we think they should 
be renewed, and there is no more blame due the masses of the German people 
for the war of 1870, and its treatment of the French, than is due them for 
the World War of 1914-1917, but those scenes as portrayed by clear action 
and perfect voice tones do create in the minds of even unprejudiced persons 
bitterness, horror and hatred. 

The masses of people of any country have nothing whatever to say in 
the making or bringing about of wars. This is true of Germany. Bismarck, 
the great militarist, under whom the Kaiser was trained, was responsible 
for the War of 1870, which, with its victory for Germany, planted the seed 
of conquest into the minds and hearts of the German military ring that 
dictated the German policy of 1914. 

War is a curse even to the victor. Let us hope and trust the next war 
will never come. No one can blame the people of France and Belgium, in their 
hour of conquest in 1918, to want to continue into Germany, trampling them 
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under foot, but that great master mind, that lover of humanity, that won- 
derful man among men, President Wilson, said: “No, not another human 
life shall be offered up in this great sacrifice.’ When Germany raised the 
flag of truce, which meant the flag of peace, and the French wanted to refuse 
to recognize it, Woodrow Wilson said: “No—as Lincoln would have said— 
not another life shall be lost; not another father or mother shall be made 
to suffer in the thought of their sons’ bodies being maimed and bullet 
ridden." 


All honor and glory to the man who sought, not conquest, but peace— 
honorable peace. See this picture. It is clean and ennobling and brings 
every man and woman a message. Isaw this on the legitimate stage twenty- 
five years ago. It is better on the screen. Perhaps you have seen it. It is 
not full of filth. 


"T T 


d'a FOLLOWING is the expression of President Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on the jurisdiction controversy between the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks and our International Union, the Clerks holding in mem- 
bership drivers and chauffeurs that properly come under our jurisdiction: 


“The Executive Council has repeatedly declared that the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America 
have been granted jurisdiction over drivers and chauffeurs. On several 
occasions the Executive Council and the American Federation of Labor in 
convention assembled have declared that these men employed as drivers 
and chauffeurs who now hold membership in the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks come clearly under the jurisdiction of your International Brother- 
hood. The diffieulties which the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor have encountered in all the efforts we have put forth to require the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks to disassociate these men who come under 
the jurisdiction of your international union from membership in the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks, have been most generally understood by the 
officers and members of organizations affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

“T am confident that it is the purpose of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to continue its efforts toward bringing about 
full compliance on the part of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks with the 
decisions of the Executive Council and the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor regarding the jurisdictional rights of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America." 
—Wm. Green. 

"T "s o 


Our “High Living Standards" house animals.”  Eighty-eight per 


cent of the people do not own their 


— — e 





Municipal housing experts in New 
York City paint a drab picture of liv- 
ing conditions in the world’s metrop- 
olis. 

More than 2,000,000 persons live in 
disease-breeding homes and thou- 
sands of tenements are “not fit to 


homes. 

It is safe to say that the same pro- 
portionate conditions prevail in many 
other American cities. 

These figures could be recalled by 
men who glibly talk about our “high 
living standards.” 


= 
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“Report of General President  . 


As Submitted to Last Convention in Cincinnati in September 
(Continued from last month.) 


MOTOR TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from last issue.) 


Again, I repeat, the danger to the local truckman and the grievance 
obtaining, is the hauling by those over-the-road trucks, freight in truckload 
lots to the out-of-town districts on their return routes. 


some of our local unions have requested the right to take into member- 
ship in their locals men who come into their cities from towns within a 
radius of from fifty to two hundred miles. The General Executive Board 
would not grant them permission to do so and refused because they could 
not do otherwise. You can readily understand why the Board was forced to 
render this decision when you realize each city has its own autonomous 
government as to membership, and were we to extend the jurisdiction of a 
local in any certain town to reach over a distance of seventy-five or one hun- 
dred miles, the jurisdiction of that local union could very well be applied, 
under the same rule, to extend all over the United States, with the result that 
we would have a conglomeration of unions without any jurisdiction limits. 


. I realize fully that something must be done, but what to do is the ques- 
tion, and I want to recommend to this convention that the General President 
be instructed to appoint, within a period of ninety days, a committee to go 
into this phase of the situation, said committee to report to the General 
Executive Board and present whatever recommendations they have, and 
that the convention grant limited power to the General Executive Board to 
adjust cases of an acute nature coming under the subject above referred to, 
with the distinct understanding that unlimited jurisdiction should not be 
given to any organization and that the respective rights of all locals now, 
and hereafter, chartered be recognized and observed in any decision which 
might be rendered, and that only temporary arrangements in acute cases be 
dealt with by the General Executive Board. 


It is for you to decide whether or not you desire to proceed along the 
lines as laid down in this recommendation. You realize I am only trying to 
find a way out of this perplexing situation; that something must be done, and 
that our only hope is to make a beginning, watch results, and be guided by 
future developments. 

In so far as the passenger-carrying end of the transportation question 
is concerned—I am referring to the bus companies—my judgment is, we 
should not make any serious effort towards organizing this class of workers, 
but that wherever men engaged in this employment are desirous of organiz- 
ing, that every assistance should be given. 

This branch of the service will unquestionably be dealt with by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as it should be, and it is only a question 
of time until the railroad corporations will own the franchises, or a majority 
of them, covering these bus companies, because I have reason to believe 
that many of the bus companies now operating across the country are not 
making any money and their original purpose was to obtain franchises in 
order to re-sell said rights, at fabulous prices, to the railroad companies 
later on. Consequently, this branch of the service should be dealt with as 
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conditions arise and as the General Executive Board, in its judgment, deems 


advisable. 


? 
Some of the large bus companies are controlled and directed by a power- 
ful non-union manufacturing company, with millions in surplus to fight 


organized labor. 


(To be continued.) 
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Hoover Refuses 


Of Hoover's many mistakes, none is 
more difficult to understand than his 
veto of the Wagner unemployment 
exchange bill. 

The bil embodied recommenda- 
tions made by Hoover himself and 
Hoover commissions repeatedly dur- 
ing the last ten years. It had the 
vigorous support of economists, social 
service and labor organizations. It 
had the aproval of the experts of the 
present Hoover emergency employ- 
ment commission. It had the over- 
whelming support of the press of the 
country. It had been passed by con- 
gress. 

The general explanation of the 
President’s veto in Washington is 
that he and the Republican managers 
are unwilling to let credit for such 
constructive law go to the Democrats, 
Senator Wagner of New York being 
author of the bill. 

That partisan motives could pre- 
vent the President from granting this 
small measure of relief to upward of 
seven million unemployed seems im- 
possible. 

But certainly Hoover's veto state- 
ment contains no reasonable explana- 
tion. The present federal employ- 
ment system which he says he is so 
eager to preserve has proved its utter, 
almost criminal, futility. That can be 
overcome only by a co-ordinated na- 
tional system, embracing state and 
federal exchanges, with federal aid 
and supervision—as often recom- 
mended by Hoover in the past and as 
provided in the Wagner bill. 

That the President should raise the 
ery of dangerous subsidies to the 
states in this connection is ludicrous. 
It is exactly the same principle as the 


beet 


ty 

road grants to states, approved by 
every one. And the amount of money 
involved, less than $1,500,000 next 
year, is insignificant compared with 
other subsidies—for instance, the 
$50,000,000 annual subsidy to the 
shipping and air mail companies. 


No, one looks in vain for any justi- 
fication of this Hoover veto blunder, 
this latest refusal to lend a hand to 
the unemployed—Scripps-Howard. 


Corporation Earnings 


The following notes will give our 
membership an idea of the earnings 
of some of the large corporations in 
America during the year, 1930. You 
will notice that some of them are los- 
ing large sums of money. They oper- 
ate in New York, Brooklyn and New 
Jersey and employ a number of our 
members: 

Radio Corporation of America in 
1930 earned 2c a share on 13,160,750 
common shares, against $1.58 on 
6,580,375 in 1929. 

Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
and subsidiaries report for 1930 net 
profit of $298,648, equal to 41c a share 


on the common stock, against $2,850,- / 


048, or $6.43 in 1929. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
for 1930 shows net profit of $4,743,- 
538, equal to $2.19 a share, against 
$11,685,311, or $5.39 in 1929. 

Mandel Brothers, Inc., department 
store, reports $867,570 net loss for 
thirteen. months ended January 31. 
This compares with a net income of 
$254,209 for 1929. Net sales for the 
thirteen months to January 31, 1931, 
amounted to $24,782,825, against $25,- 
196,852 the previous twelve months. 
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E STATED a month or two ago that some of the pictures now shown 

in the talking picture theaters were depressing and degrading, as well 
as immodest and unsound in so far as the youth of our country is con- 
cerned, but we now add we did not mean all pictures. Some pictures are 
produced which are educational and helpful, especially such pictures as deal 
with history and the days that are past, before jazz and loose-living obtained 
among the youth of our nation, and of the world. 
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HE MAN OR WOMAN who believes that they can fool the people and 

our government by doing wrong secretly, are themselves the biggest 
kind of fools. There is no road to wrongdoing that does not end in punish- 
ment and suffering. One may escape for a certain length of time, but 
eventually our crimes will catch up with us. 
| Some say criminals have no conscience. All men and women have a 
conscience, but some are a little more hardened or calloused than others. 
Go into the cells of the condemned and you will find that even the most 
brazen withers and crumbles when the hour approaches for him to pay 
the penalty. There is only one way to play the game—fair and square and 
as, near within the law as possible. 
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N THESE DAYS of distress and suffering it is well to remember that 

| there is nothing which does not come to an end. Even life itself, with 
all of its joys and victories, its sorrows and its pains, comes to an end. 

. The great distress now obtaining because.of unemployment and starva- 
tion will undoubtedly pass away gradually. Slowly, but surely, will it begin 
'to pass about the month of May and continue to improve until December, 
with a certain amount of dullness again obtaining during next winter, and 
then we will pass on to a period of something like normal, when some, but 
not all, the slaekness will be taken up. It will take years for the genius of 
man to invent methods whereby we will be able to take care of the over- 
production caused by the machinery already invented. It may be the five 
or six-hour day for workers. It may be organization, with the power 
of resistance. It may be that we will have to get down to a lower 
standard of living—which would be the greatest punishment we could 
be made to suffer. It may be that the cost of living will decrease. It 
may be that rents will come down and we can get along with a little less 
money. But whatever it is, a solution is bound to come. It would indeed 
be painful for us to contemplate that this unemployment condition, with 
millions idle, would become permanent in one of the richest countries in 
the world in sunshine, in minerals, in productive soil and in money. 


"Uv ov 


| Bre UNIONS from now on should centralize all their power and energy 
in reducing the hours of labor, in shortening the working day. In 
many places we are still working ten hours per day; this is uncalled for 
when the whole world is getting down to the eight-hour day and the five or 
five and a half day week. Don't, however, strike or stop work this year for it. 
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HEER UP! Spring is with us. The days are becoming longer, the 

hardships of winter are passing away and that Majesty which controls 
nature will undoubtedly bring back some of the blessings we most. enjoyed 
in the days that are past. At any rate the man who smiles, or makes an 
effort to smile, even though it may be difficult for him to do so, will win 
out quicker than the fellow who lays down groaning under his troubles, 
forgetting that if everyone did as he is doing, there would be no recovery. 
Grit your teeth and say: I am determined to come out on top; the days are 
not going to be dark, the sunshine is surely coming through the clouds and 
I am going to win out because I have faith in myself. 


UR MEMBERSHIP is keeping up splendidly considering the adverse 
conditions surrounding us. With hundreds of men out of work in 
many of our cities, it is surprising how they manage to pay their dues and 
keep in good standing. Of course, our general membership has fallen off 
somewhat. This was to be expected, but as the summer rolls around men 
will get back at work, save a few dollars and if a depression comes again 
next winter they will have a little laid away to meet a rainy day, and all of 
us will have benefited from this experience through which we have just 
passed. It takes a shock sometimes to bring us to our senses. We have been 
too much in the post war age. Privation and suffering makes us better men. 
You will value a dollar more in the future. 


EEP UP the fight to hold our union together by attending our meetings, 
paying our dues promptly and in every way possible helping our local 
officers. 


VERYONE, sooner or later, is confronted with some kind of depression 

or discouragement. It may be pain, sickness or indebtedness, but it 

is a certainty that no one escapes all the time. The man who can smile and 

face the future when the odds are against him will undoubtedly come out 

on top in the end. If you have escaped so far, don’t crow, your turn may be 

next. Pity the fellow in debt or in the hospital. We never know. A kind 
word helps. | | 
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Nation's Wealth in 19 Years in 
Hands of 200 Corporations 


New York.—At the present rate of 
increase, 80 per cent of the nation's 
non-financial corporate wealth (indus- 
try, transportation, mining, power, 
ete.) will be in the hands of 200 corpo- 
rations by 1950, or nineteen years 
from 1931. 

This conclusion is reached by Gar- 
diner C. Means in discussing a statis- 
tical survey, conducted by the Colum- 
bia Social Science Research Council, 
on the part being played in American 
life by large corporations. 

Mr. Means shows that corporations 
with assets in excess of $80,000,000 
are increasing their power and now 
control four-fifths of the assets of cor- 
porations whose stock is regularly 
traded on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

During the period 1909-1927 the as- 
sets of these corporations grew more 
than twice as fast as the assets of all 
other non-financial corporations, and 
at this rate they will own 80 per cent 
of all non-financial corporate wealth in 
1950. 

“The huge corporation, the corpora- 
tion with $80,000,000 of assets or 
more,” said Mr. Means, writing in 
American Economic Review, “has 
come to dominate most major indus- 
tries, if not all industry, in the United 
States. A rapidly increasing propor- 
tion of industry is carried on under 
this form of organization. There is 
apparently no immediate limit to its 
increase. It is coming more and more 
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to be the economic unit under which 
American economic, social and politi- 
eal life must deal." 


Employes Stock Ownership 
Has Collapsed 


The business depression has under- 
mined the system of employes’ stock 
ownership and this latest short cut to 
“contentment” for wage earners is 
traveling the road of all panaceas. 

The scheme was heralded as a new 
day. An economist in an eastern uni- 
versity was so jubilant over the plan 
that he wrote a book on the subject 
and predicted that it would result in 
“an industrial revolution.” Wage 
workers will eventually own industry, 
he said. 

This prediction is fantastic even to 
emotional folk, when viewed from the 
standpoint of present-day facts. 

Employees of the steel trust, for 
instance, who receive $1,259 annually 
or less, may subscribe to but one share 
of that stock. An official who receives 
$36,750 annually may buy fourteen 
shares. 

These purchasing conditions involve 
two important features — first, that 
the steel trust pays certain of its em- 
ployees the pauper wage of “$1,259 
annually or less,” and, second, that it 
is impossible for workers to ever con- 
trol that corporation, even were the 
“insiders” so inclined. 

The alleged “diffusion of wealth” 
that employes’ stock ownership would 
bring is no longer accepted. It is not 
even suggested. Concentration of 
wealth—rather than diffusion—is the 
order of the day. Eighty per cent of 
the nation’s wealth is now owned by 
4 per cent of the people. 

As these facts are being understood 
by the public, and as stock prices drop, 
there is less being said of the value of 
employes’ stock ownership. 

Anti-union employers are question- 
ing the value of this system. They 
have discovered that plant or corpora- 
tion “loyalty” can not be developed in 
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workers who are urged to buy a few 
shares of stock that has declined 200 
and 300 per cent in price, with divi- 
dends either suspended or threatened. 

These workers are realizing that 
even when dividends are assured, this 
income is far below wage gains se- 
cured by organized labor. 

Anti-union employers are entitled 
to no credit for being less favorable to 
employes’ stock ownership. They at- 
tempted to trap their workers, who 
reject the system. The employer 
changes front because he can not chal- 
lenge a fact. 

The scheme has had its day in court. 
It was an attempt to control workers. 

Organized labor has been the one 
institution that has warned against 
e] feudalizing system.—News Let- 

er. 


To Aid Business Men, Not Labor 


New York.—A movement to inter- 
pret the Sherman anti-trust law that 
industry “may feel more secure" was 
launched by the anti-union National 
Association of Manufacturers at a con- 
ference in this city. 

President Edgerton said that “‘indi- 
rect price fixing" is necessary if a so- 
lution is to be found for overproduc- 
tion, which, he declared, is the cause 
of the depression. Price fixing, de- 
clared Mr. Edgerton, should be “con- 
sistent with American institutions." 

Section 1 of the Sherman law pro- 
vides that “every contract, combina- 
tion in the form of trust or otherwise, 
or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several states, 
or with foreign nations, is hereby de- 
clared to be illegal." 

Section 4 empowers equity courts to 
“prevent and restrain violation of this. 
act.” 

These two sections are the base of 
every major injunction against labor. 

When these facts are recalled it can 
be understood why James A. Emery, 
general counsel of the manufacturers’ 
association, warned the conference 
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that while the right to fix prices 
should be secured, manufacturers 
must not surrender advantages al- 
ready possessed through judicial in- 
terpretation of the law. 

The suggestion that the Sherman 
act be modified to outlaw only “unrea- 
sonable” restraints of trade was op- 
posed by Mr. Emery, who is aware of 
Supreme Court decisions in the to- 
bacco and Standard Oil cases. These 
trusts were dissolved because they 
were “unreasonable.” The steel trust 
was approved by the same court be- 
cause it is a “good” combination. 

The manufacturers agreed that the 
Sherman law should stand, but that 
its administration could be enforced 
to the advantage of business by set- 
ting up an advisory board with power 
to make advance judgments. 

Under this system costly litigation 
will be avoided while the law remains 
in force against labor whenever a 
strike interferes with profits.—News 
Letter. 


Job Insurance Study Favored 
By Governor 


New York.—tThe creation of a com- 
mission to report to next year’s Leg- 
islature a plan to establish ‘‘some kind 
of scientific unemployment insurance" 
was recommended by Governor Roose- 
velt in a special message to the state 
Legislature. He also recommended 
that the present unofficial Committee 
on Stabilization of Employment be 
made an official commission. 

The state executive referred to 
these two proposals as “important 
phases of the unemployment prob- 
lem," and urged the Legislature to 
take action at this session. 

* American labor seeks no charity, 
but only a chance to work for its liv- 
ing," he said. . 

“The relief which workers of this 
state should be able to anticipate, 
when engulfed in a period of depres- 
sion, should be one of insurance, to 
which they themselves have in large 
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part contributed. Each industry itself 
should likewise bear a part of the pre- 
mium for this insurance, and the state, 
in the interest of its own citizens, and 
to prevent a recurrence of the wide- 
spread hardship of these days, should 
at least supervise its operations. 

“Any nation worthy of the name 
should aim, in normal industrial pe- 
riods, to offer employment to every 
able-bodied citizen willing to work. 
An enlightened government should 
look further ahead. It should help its 
citizens insure themselves during good 
times against the evil days of hard 
times to come." 


Party System Has Collapsed 


Berkeley, Calif. — “Our political 
party system has collapsed," said Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University in an address at the annual 
charter day of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

"Party ideals have been blown sky 
high," he said. “We keep on using the 
names and following the forms of 
party organization and party differ- 
ence, but we are only playing with 
labels without anything upon which 
to put them." 

Dr. Butler asserted that “compla- 
cency and self-satisfaction, coupled 
with too little knowledge, take high 
rank among our national traits." Un- 
happiness and need, he said, “are the 
natural and almost necessary forerun- 
ners of revolution, whether peaceful 
or violent." 

The educator declared we are “‘bend- 
ing the knee in worship to the golden 
calf of money." 

“The United States is in sore need 
today of an aristocracy of intellect and 
service. A democracy must provide 
itself with a foil of its own and none is 
better or more effective than an aris- 
tocracy of intellect and service re- 
cruited from every part of our demo- 
eratic life. 

“What confronts our country is not 
alone the desirability, but the stern 
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necessity, of getting rid of shams and 
of bringing ourselves and our govern- 
ment face to face with the realities of 
the life of today. 

“Upon our willingness and capacity 
to do this depends the future of those 
institutions, of that system of social 
order, of thought and of civilization, 
which have been writing the history 
of the world since the days of ancient 
Rome and Greece and which brought 
into existence that country which is 
the center of our affections, our pride 
and our hope."—News Letter. 


Slick Bookkeeping Hides Bonus 


New York.—The Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation was so clever in conceal- 
ing $31,800,000 secretly voted to offi- 
. eials that the money could not be dis- 
covered by “the most astute analyst." 

This statement is contained in a let- 
ter forwarded to 80,000 stockholders 
by a committee who ask that they be 
given proxies to vote in opposition to 
the secret bonus system at the annual 
meeting of the company on April 14. 

“The amount of the bonuses is most 
unseemly and improper," the commit- 
tee states. “The president, Mr. Grace, 
it now appears, received in the year 
1929 a bonus of $1,623,753, and in the 
year 1930 a bonus of $1,015,591. Dur- 
ing the period (1917-1930) in which 
these bonuses for executive officers 
have been in force, and up to the close 
of 1928, there has been taken out of 
the corporate treasury for this pur- 
pose $31,878,255, as against $40,886,- 
996 paid to common stockholders. 

“In the four years 1925-1928, in- 
clusive, when not a dollar of dividends 
was paid to common stockholders, 
$6,800,524 in bonuses was paid to 
these few favored directors and other 
executives. 'The president (Grace) 
alone took $3,105,963 as bonuses dur- 
ing these years. Although the com- 
pany in 1930 failed to earn its divi- 
dend it nevertheless paid a bonus of 
$1,015,591 in that year to its presi- 
dent." 


Charles M. Schwab, chairman board 
of directors, publicly defends these 
bonuses. The committee says that 
Schwab's statement is “far removed 
from the truth." 

Stockholders have started a suit in 
the Newark (N. J.) Federal District 
Court to secure the return of these 
funds. The committee was forced to 
secure à court order compelling the 
officers to give them a list of stock- 
holders. 

The secret bonuses were exposed at 
the recent court suit in Youngstown, 
Ohio, that blocked a proposed merger 
of the Bethlehem concern with 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany.—News Letter. 


Are Bankers Behind Wage 
Cut Agitation? 


The statement that the Governor 
of the Bank of England is in this coun- 
try to discuss wage reductions with 
American bankers should be given 
more than passing notice by trade 
unionists and sympathizers. 

The statement may be denied—as 
bankers usually do not announce their 
purpose — but the statement should 
remind workers of the power of these 
financiers and their attitude toward 
lower wages. 

Industrialists, retail business men 
and statesmen may declare for high 
wages, but the bankers hold the key 
to the situation by their control of the 
nation's credit. 

The banker knows nothing of indus- 
try. He loans money at a certain per 
cent and he demands returns. 

To secure his per cent he is willing 
to revert—as he is now doing—to the 
discredited philosophy of the iron law 
of wages. 

The head of America's largest bank 
has gone so far as to declare: 

“It is not true that high wages 
make prosperity—instead, prosperity 
makes high wages." 

In other words, trade unions have 
nothing to do with maintaining high 
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wages. Neither is high purchasing 
power a factor in sustaining prosper- 
ous times. 

Wages, aecording to this banker's 
reasoning, depend upon the employer, 
who graciously permits a certain per- 
centage of income, sufficient to main- 
tain a bread basket standard of living, 
to sift into the workers' pockets in the 
form of wages. 

These bankers would overthrow 
America’s wage philosophy that has 
been accepted after a quarter of a cen- 
tury of agitation by organized labor. 

The bankers are revamping theories 
that prevailed in England seventy-five 
years ago—high wages increase pro- 
duction costs and interfere with divi- 
dends. 

Let no organized worker put his 
trust in glowing statements by em- 
ployers or office holders who talk of 
high wages. 

These men should be given credit 
for sincerity, but there is a power be- 
yond them—the banker who controls 
credit. He can dictate—generally by 
secret methods — the terms under 
which money is loaned to employers. 

If organized labor permits this 
bankers’ policy to be unchallenged—if 
the purpose of these bankers is un- 
known—they will continue their pol- 
icy of stealthily undermining the na- 
tion's concept of wages. 

This is the first essential for a mass 
attack on wages that will eventually 
swamp every protest. 

Organized workers should draw a 
sharp line between the business man 
who favors high wages, because of in- 
creased purchasing power, and bank- 
ers who want low wages that per cent 
is assured. 


How to Develop Home Markets 


The United States must develop 
home markets, is the recommendation 
of Dean Wallace Brett Donham of 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, in his book, “Business 
Affairs," just published. 


The author predicts destruction of 
the American capitalist system unless 
this action is quickly taken. 

Dean Donham opposes seeking for- 
eign markets. If America is vietorious 
in an economic war, he said, England 
and Germany would be ruined, as their 
economy is based on foreign trade. A 
struggle for world markets, he said, 
would be the beginning of the fall of 
western civilization. 

Trade unionists have repeatedly 
pointed out that with higher wages 
America’s home markets can be de- 
veloped to unlimited possibilities. 

Certain groups of employers, statis- 
tieians and economists watch food 
prices and defend lower wages when 
the price of eggs or bananas drops 5 
cents a dozen. Home markets can not 
be developed under this system. 

The bread basket theory of wages 
has no place in à scheme such as is 
suggested by Dean Donham and long 
demanded by organized labor.—News 
Letter. 


Five-Day Week Opposed by 
Short Time Bosses 


Oakland, Calif.—‘There are thou- 
sands of employers in this country 
who can not give workers employment 
for two days a week protesting against 
the inauguration of a five-day week,” 
said Frank C. MacDonald, general 
president California Building Trades 
Council, in his report to the annual 
convention. 

“This type of employer has fought 
every change,” said Mr. MacDonald. 
“We find employers, who are being 
eliminated by the maladjustment of 
our industrial Frankenstein, opposing. 
any increase in wages that will help 
to bridge the chasm between produc- 
tion and consumption—the very con- 
dition which renders these merchants 
and manufacturers unable to sell their 
wares." 

President MacDonald declared that 
the country's institutions are threat- 
ened by these conditions. 
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“The welfare of the great mass of 
our people is menaced by the appal- 
ling situation revealed by reports 
which show that wages and salaries 
paid by industries in the United States 
were $815,000,000 less in the first half 
of 1930 than in the first half of 1929, 
yet during the same period dividend 
payments of these industries were 
$350,000,000 more. Reports show 
that the railroads paid out $91,000,000 
less in salaries during the first six 
months of 1930, but paid $39,000,000 
more in dividends."—News Letter. 


Modern Banditry Costing 
Billions 


Albany, N. Y.— Racketeering is 
eosting the nation from $12,000,000,- 
000 to $18,000,000,000, according to a 
final report by the State Crimes Com- 
mission. 

An investigation so that steps can 
be taken to curb this form of banditry 
in New York state is recommended. 

“During the past few years," the 
report states, “there has grown up, 
particularly in the larger cities, an il- 
legal system of levying tribute from 
legitimate organizations and business. 

“How must it is costing the Ameri- 
can public can not be definitely figured, 
but estimates range from twelve bil- 
lion to eighteen billion dollars. One 
racket in New York state alone, that of 
fake securities, is known to total ap- 
proximately $400,000,000 a year.” 

The report said large surety compa- 
nies estimate that crimes against 
property total nearly $7,000,000,000 
annually. It referred to a recent 
speech estimating that between $200,- 
000,000 and $600,000,000 has been 
levied yearly in tribute from almost 
every business in New York City. 

“These figures are astounding, and 
it is the publie who pays them," the 
report added. “It would seem that 
corrective measures can be formulated 
to stop, in part at least, the racketeer- 
ing within the confines of the state, 
but the subject should be investigated, 


which can be done, so that the neces- 
sary steps can be intelligently taken." 

The report pointed out that a large 
percentage of criminals are developed 
through juvenile delinquency.—News 
Letter. 


Workers Pauper W age Used for 
Income T ax 


Johnstown, Pa.— The Johnstown 
Democrat, that has been exposing the 
low-wage, company-store policy of 
anti-union coal owners in central 
Pennsylvania, prints this story: 

"We have at hand a pay check is- 
sued to a miner and covering the two- 
weeks’ period ending February 15. 
The man mined sixteen tons of coal 
at 65 cents a ton. That gave him 
$10.40 as the amount due. Against 
the sum due there were the following 
deduetions: Relief, $1.50; smithing, 
10 cents; lamps, 75 cents; supplies, 
$2.29—or total deductions of $4.64. 
That left the net wage for the pay 
period just $5.76. Not very much—if 
you happen to have a wife and five or 
six children to support. 

“However, the pay check—in com- 
mon with all the others issued—bears 
this notation: ‘Retain this statement , 
for income tax purposes.’ There surely 
is an ironic laugh in that—or a sym- 
pathetic tear. Five dollars and sev- 
enty-six cents for two weeks—and be 
sure you do not forget the sum when 
income tax time rolls around." —News 
Letter. 


Unemployment Losses Reach 
Huge Figure 


New York.—The equivalent of 750,- 
000,000 full-time workers were unem- 
ployed in this city during December, 
aecording to the Welfare Council, a 
federation of social agencies. The loss 
in weekly wages approximates $18,- 
750,000, or about $80,000,000 a month. 

Of every 100 persons ordinarily 
gainfully employed, 18.5 per cent were 
employed in December, the report 
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said. When part-time is considered, 
the proportion reached 24 or 25 per 
cent. 

That the situation at the end of 
February was as bad, at least, as in 
December was the conclusion of the 
report, which pointed out that the 
state index of factory employment in 
February, 1981, was 2.2 points lower 
than it was in December, 1930. 

The study was made by Edna Loni- 
gan, former chief statistician of the 
New York State Department of Labor 
and now on the staff of the President's 
Committee on Social Trends.—News 
Letter. 


Lawmaker Calls on People 


Washington.— In a sensational 
speech in the House, Congressman 
Lozier of Missouri called on citizens 
to awake to industrial conditions. 

"We are in the morning dawn of a 
long period of unemployment and not 
in the evening twilight," he said. 

Excessive plant capacity and labor- 
displaeing machinery, he asserted, 
"have brought the country's produc- 
tion facilities to the saturation point, 
and there must be a readjustment of 
the nation's industrial and agricul- 
tural life. 

"Five or ten years from now some 
of you or your suecessors will be 
wrestling with the problem of unem- 
ployment. As a result of multiplying 
the number and productivity of our 
industrial plants we are going to pro- 
duce each year more manufactured 
commodities than can be consumed in 
our domestic markets or for which we 
can find a market abroad. No one who 
seeks to accurately read the signs of 
the times, no one who studies present 
conditions, can logically reach the con- 
clusion that we are passing out of the 
period of unemployment. 

“There must be a complete read- 
justment of our industrial life and the 
restoration of a proper balance be- 
tween the industrial classes on the one 
hand and the agricultural and con- 


sumer groups on the other hand be- 
fore the problem of unemployment 
ean be solved or an enduring prosper- 
ity ushered in. 


«Some of you gleefully voted $160,- 
000,000 rebate of income taxes. The 
beneficiaries of this rebate were large- 
ly men of stupendous fortunes. That 
was worse than a dole; it was a bounty 
to the rich and mighty. 

“But when suffering hangs like a 
pall over the nation, we behold the 
amazing spectacle of government offi- 
cials, congressmen and senators stand- 
ing motionless, with their arms 
folded, arguing that our form of gov- 
ernment is so ironclad, is so static, is 
so inelastic, so inflexible, so sordid, 
and so bloodless that we cannot appro- 
priate any government funds to re- 
lieve the misery, hunger and suffering 
of our own people.” 


Post Office Scandal Over Rental 
Leases 


Washington.—The senate commit- 
tee that is investigating post office 
leases has uncovered other scandals 
in connection with the department’s 
policy of leasing buildings at an an- 
nual rental that in some cases is but 
one-third less than their assessed val- 
uation. 

This information is of especial in- 
terest to postal workers who are told 
that higher work standards is impos- 
sible, as the department is operating 
at a deficit and it must be placed on 
“a business basis." 

'The St. Paullease was secured from 
Jacob Kulp under a non-cancellable 
agreement. Kulp receives $120,000 an- 
nual rental on a property assessed at 


. $834,000. Kulp’s attorney was the 


late James M. Good, former Secretary 
of War and former congressman from 
Iowa. 

There are 6,500 leased buildings 
used by the Post Office Department, 
the total annual rental paid for them 
being $16,541,000. 




















(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Tere IS a great deal of talk about cutting wages. This information comes 
from Washington. From our experience throughout the United States we 
notice but little cutting of wages, at least in the organized industries, and, 
after all, that is about all we can speak for as Labor men. It is a certainty 
that where men are thoroughly organized there has been no such thing as 
cutting wages. Of course, there has been some slashing of wages in large 
industries where there is no form of organization and where the poor, 
unfortunate workers must accept anything given them. 

It is true that some large corporations and industries have been losing 
money in recent months, but it is not any answer or excuse for cutting 
wages. If the profits of a concern are going to be taken into consideration, 
then those profits should be figured out over a period covering the past 
twelve or fourteen years. It is unfair to take this last year or two of 
depression and, because profits have not been sufficiently high—or no profits 
at all—to use that as a reason for grinding down the workers and forcing 
them to accept a reduction in wages. 

Corporations paid enormous dividends during the years of the war and 
since that time large dividends have been paid both in cash and stock dis- 
tribution. The crime of the age is that there is not any authority, legal or 
otherwise, to prevent them from distributing enormous dividends of ten, 
fifteen or twenty-five per cent, in some instances, in prosperous years. There 
should be a law enacted by the national government dealing with corpora- 
tions and institutions doing an interstate business and corporations doing 
business within a state should be regulated by state governmental action, 
preventing large or unreasonable dividends in cash or stock. 

No corporation should be allowed to draw dividends from its original 
investment of more than six or seven per cent until there is an equal amount 
set up in a sinking fund to meet years of adversity, which would guarantee 
workers decent wages each year and protect them against the slaughter 
resulting from hordes of men being laid off and thrown on the market place 
of unemployment. 

If we go back to ancient religious history we will find where Joseph, 
translating Pharaoh’s dream, predicted that there would be seven years of 
plenty and seven lean years and that the salvation of Pharaoh’s kingdom 
depended upon setting aside sufficient wheat during the years of plenty 
to feed the people during the lean years, or the years of starvation which 
were sure to follow. 

If this same rule or law of nature and justice was applied to the business 
of corporations, there would not be the bankruptcy and suffering, the starva- 
tion and crime emanating from starvation, which now prevails everywhere 
throughout the nation. No, there is no chance for such legislation. The 
puppets we elect to represent us in state and national offices have their 
eyes only on one fact when voting, and that is, whether or not their vote 
will make them friends or enemies among the Power Trusts and other 
corporations when up for election next time. So it is that the average 
shyster lawyer who goes to Congress is working for himself and voting for 
himself, and forgets the masses of people he should represent when casting 
his vote. However, there is to be found a small group of honest and sincere 
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men in the United States Congress and several small groups in the state 
legislatures of the country who are honestly endeavoring to represent the 
people and willing to fight for their salvation and for the continuation of 
our government and our nation. 

The American people are too highly sensitive to injustice to permit 
this condition to continue indefinitely. The American people are too highly 
educated and have proved on more than one occasion that they know how to 
fight and die for justice. Therefore, if will not be long, if we continue to have 
a repetition of our present experience, until they will resent it and if we 
have many more repetitions of what we have just gone through during the 
past winter—starvation, idleness, poverty and crime—there is such a thing 
as starving men and women taking the law into their own hands. We found 
slight symptoms of that condition existing last winter in some southern 
localities. If ever the virus of that disease spreads through the blood of the 
citizenship of our country, it will be dangerous. It will be like a cancer eating 
through the human body, and as the cancer in the human body is becoming 
more prevalent, the cancer of insurrection and revolution seems to be taking 
greater hold on the people of the world and our only hope is that our gov- 
ernmental leaders and the managements of our large billion-dollar corpo- 
rations will realize this before it is too late. We still have faith in our gov- 
ernment and in the leaders of industry and we know that the common 
people, the great multitude, will ask only for that square deal to which they 


are entitled. 
Twy 


mo MEN of national prominence passed away since the last issue of this 
publication—one a Representative of Congress who was also Speaker of 
the House, Mr. Nicholas Longworth, whose father died some years ago, 
leaving him about six million dollars, which doubtless has doubled, or quad- 
rupled, since that time. As a man amongst his friends, Mr. Longworth was 
very much loved and very much appreciated. He was a scholar of no mean 
order, graduating from Harvard University in 1891. He studied law in 
Cincinnati, was admitted to the bar, but did not practice very much, 
as law was merely à pastime with him. In other words, he did not 
need the money. His grandfather, builder of the Longworth fortune, made 
most of his money in brewing wine and selling it to the residents in and 
around the district of Cincinnati. 

Socially, Longworth was reeking “wet,” as he should be, because all 
around his life and that of his ancestors was the spirit of a good time as 
well as that of making money in the liquor business. His father was judge in 
one of the courts in Cincinnati. Nicholas was never heard of very much until 
he became Speaker. He was closely associated with big interests. Nicholas, 
as stated above, was a lovable character among those who knew him, but 
in publie life his actions in Congress never in any way demonstrated that 
he had any feelings whatever for the hardships and sufferings of the com- 
mon people. He was always found voting with Big Business. Even when 
he married the daughter of the great and progressive Roosevelt, whom he 
was supposed to love and admire (I mean Teddy), who was also a Harvard 
man, he could not be swayed to sever his associations with Big Business 
and vote with the progressive, Roosevelt. He entered, so it is rumored, into 
all kinds of deals with the “drys” in Washington, in order that he might 
become the Speaker of the House. At any rate, he trampled upon his own 
private convictions in order to obtain an honor which he craved. 
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There seems to be no record of his ever having made any kind of a 
fight in favor of Labor legislation while he was in Congress, although the 
district from which he was elected, consisting of Hamilton County, of which 
Cincinnati is a large part, is composed principally of working people. In the 
election last November he was almost defeated, winning only by a few 
votes. Money helped him to win. 

Of course, he is a great loss to his wife and young daughter and we feel 
for them. Any man called away in practically the prime of life, after having 
attained his highest ambition and looked upon as a leader in the political 
life of the nation is a loss which is to be regretted by those who knew him 
and loved him. On the other hand, whether or not he is a loss to the masses 
of the American people—the workers—is another question. He was never 
known as one who believed in, or favored, any of the things which the average 
American working man was desirous of obtaining through legislation. 

The other great character called away was Knute Rockne, the great 
football trainer and head coach at Notre Dame University at South Bend, 
Indiana. He was a man whom the youth of America adored. They not only 
loved him—they adored him, as he was one of the most inspiring characters 
ever known on the athletic field. This man of great character came to this 
country from Norway, practically an impoverished immigrant. He worked 
at anything he could find during his years in school, even working his 
way through the institutions of higher education, distinguishing himself 
in school as a student of no mean character; excelling all his classmates in 
chemistry, and, after graduation, became a teacher of chemistry. He played 
football and entered into other athletic sports while a student, although he 
worked during the summer, and on every other occasion, when he could earn 
a dollar during his four-year course. 

After teaching chemistry for a short time, he became third or fourth 
coach of the football team of his alma mater. He worked slowly, but surely, 
building up both the team and himself until he became head of that depart- 
ment of training and the greatest coach of that nationally known football 
team of Notre Dame. 

His fame as a trainer of young men physically and as an inspiration 
mentally to the youth of America was universal. It is safe to say that since 
the beginning of athletic training in this country no character has ever 
graced, or blessed, the calling of non-professional athletic sports equal to 
Knute Rockne. Every American boy, yes, and millions of girls, found some- 
thing inspiring in the very name of Rockne, and when he was called away, 
as a result of an airplane crash, everyone mourned his loss because of the 
great service he rendered to humanity, to America and to the world. From 
every corner of the world came expressions of sorrow and regret at his death 
and the young manhood and womanhood of America joined with the great 
multitude in extending their sympathy to his wife and five children. 

Rockne left nothing to speak of except his insurance, amounting to 
about $125,000, to his wife and five children, but he left to them a name 
unblemished and unstained, and to the world a system by which to inspire 
the youth of the nation to the end that American character might continue 
to be built up through that fraternity never before known until this man 
entered the arena of football. 

Mr. Longworth left his political history and many millions to his wife 
and little girl. We are wondering which of the two was the better man; 
the greatest loss to America; who served humanity most; who was the 
most unselfish—the man born to wealth, whose every desire for luxury was 
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gratified, who had no worries on financial matters or about his future when 
a student in Harvard University, or the Norwegian immigrant who suffered 
practically from the day he was born, working his way through American 
schools, eventually establishing himself firmly in the minds and hearts of 
the American people, loved by all classes in this and other countries. 

We venture to express the opinion, if it were within the power of the 
masses of our country to call back either of these two men, that the Norwe- 
gian immigrant would receive the greatest number of votes. 


"uo" US 

dis FINANCIAL STATEMENT of the Ford Motor Company has just been 
published. The net profits of this company for the year 1930 were some- 
where around twenty-nine million dollars. That means the net profits, 
after deducting salaries for all officers, paying all expenses, charging off 
so much for depreciation in machinery, and the thousand and one other 
things which expert lawyers working for high-priced corporations can 
find to include in order to reduce the net profit, so that the income tax to 
the government may be reduced. 

The entire stock of the Ford Motor Company is owned by Mr. Henry 
Ford, Mrs. Ford and their son, Edsel.. That means there are but three stock- 
holders owning the entire property which is worth, at a conservative esti- 
mate, over $500,000,000. Some few years ago Ford was offered one billion 
for the business, so it was rumored. 

Explaining further, these three individuals, Henry Ford, Mrs. Ford 
and Edsel, drew from that one corporation $29,000,000 in net profits outside 
the salaries and expenses allowed the father and the son before these net 
profits were figured. 

That does not include their net profits from the Lincoln Company, 
which they also own entirely and which the year before last made a net 
profit of six million dollars. 

This does not mean their profits from the Ford Company of Canada, > 
the Ford Company of Germany or the Ford Company of England. The total 
net income of those three persons from the Ford Motor Company of Michi- 
gan and the other companies named above must surely be somewhere be- 
tween fifty and sixty million dollars, and does not take in the income which 
they derive from the millions of dollars which they have invested in other 
enterprises. Ford, it is stated, is a large owner of railroad stocks and bonds, 
is interested in the oil industry, in rubber tire companies, in glass manu- 
facturing establishments and in a hundred and one other enterprises. The 
combined net income of the Ford family, consisting of three persons, must 
be above $100,000,000 a year. Of course, we are only guessing about this, 
judging from the enormous amount of money invested by them in banks 
and other corporations outside of their automobile investments, so the three 
members of the Ford family must easily have a thousand million dollars, 
all told, in actual stocks, bonds and cash. The Ford family is reputed to be 
the wealthiest small group family in the world. 

We are not preaching socialism or communism, but such figures and 
such wealth stagger the imagination. We do not believe in the division of 
property or that individuals do not have a right to own property. We are 
opposed to anything like the confiscation of property honestly acquired. 
But in a country such as ours, where such a condition as the above exists, 
where such enormous wealth has been accumulated by one small family 
to such an extent that in a few years that same family will own twice what 
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they now own, it is only reasonable to assume that some legislation should 
be enacted to take, through legal procedure, a substantial part of the enor- 
mous earnings and wealth of the Fords. 

With seven million human beings able and willing to work who could 
not obtain employment of any kind during the winter months, with families 
dependent on most of those individuals, with starvation staring us in the 
face everywhere, and men and women in every city and village tramping 
the streets hungry and cold, it is awful to contemplate that three persons 
should own such an enormous amount of money. 

In England and in Germany when a man has an income equal to a million 
dollars a year about seventy-five per cent of it is taken away from him 
through taxation by the government. Two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars out of every one million should be enough for any individual to have, 
especially when it is taken into consideration that all kinds of expenses, 
salary deductions, depreciation, etc., are allowed a corporation before the 
net value or income is estimated. 

Henry Ford is not an extravagant individual. He lives quite a modest 
life and will no doubt accumulate more wealth as he proceeds along life. 

There are five hundred persons in our country who admit that last year 
their incomes were about one million dollars after deducting all kinds of 
expenses. There are hundreds of thousands, yes, millions, of men and 
women who did not have an income of any kind during the past year, so 
there should be an evening up of this wealth. Taxation is the legal way. 

The United States, aecording to latest reports, now owns 44 per cent 
of the total gold of the world. That means we have in this country, owned 
by our government and our people, 44 per cent, or nearly one-half the entire 
gold of the world. At the same time, we repeat, the United States has 
more hungry men and women than any other country in the world; more 
out of employment than in any other country in the world, so the conditions 
do not, and cannot, balance. 

Unfortunately our national political parties, conniving for votes, trying 
to carry water on both shoulders, hand out a little *sop" here and there to 
the workers, but they will do nothing for the masses, as they are trying to 
hold the power of the government within their own group. In other words, 
getting the votes at any price, even to sacrificing the masses. 

If, during the past six months, the handwriting on the wall has not 
been clear enough for the men who control our government, and for our 
corporations who are doing business in the United States and for the men 
who have earned such enormous wealth— wealth even beyond the dreams 
of Solomon we repeat, if the signs that conditions must change are not 
sufficiently apparent to them, then, indeed, they must be blind, more blind 
than those institutions of tyranny and wealth that were destroyed in past 
years as a result of similar conditions obtaining in Russia and in Spain, 
and going back in old Rome, in Greece, and in several other once powerful 
nations. 

TO OP T 
Loca UNION No. 703, Commission Drivers and Helpers of Chicago, were 
threatened, by their employers, with a reduction in wages at the expiration 
of their agreement at midnight March 31st. The local, however, refused to 
accept a reduction. Those men are one hundred per cent organized. They 
quit work on the morning of April 1st. Their officers, assisted by a General 
Organizer of the International Union, went into a conference with their 
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employers and the men were back at work the next day, April 2nd, without 
any reduction in wages and everyone happy. 

Three of the employers in the commission house business visited the 
General President about three weeks ago, explaining it would be impossible 
for them to continue to pay the present wage scale. The General President 
informed them he could see nothing ahead except trouble if they attempted 
to reduce the wages, that in his judgment the wages being paid the men were 
necessary in order that those men might live as free men and in accordance 
with the American standard of living in a city where living expenses are as 
high as they are in Chicago. 

The men who visited this office were very decent and respectful in put- 
ting forth their arguments. It is true they are not making as much money 
as they were making and that some of them were possibly going a little in 
the "red." Nevertheless, it was utterly impossible for the membership of 
that local to go backward, or back down into the mire from which they had 
ascended after years of struggle. 

We talked with those men for several hours, going over the entire 
situation in Chicago, and we tried to advise them from the standpoint of 
man-to-man and square-dealing, laying our cards on the table. 'They, in 
turn, explained their position. Our advice, as stated above, was: ““Better 
try to make a settlement without a stoppage of work because those men 
will fight to maintain what they have obtained in years past. If you do lick 
them it will be a bitter experience, but we believe we can win because those 
men are union men and are determined to fight to the bitter end for what 
they believe is justice.” Just as we predicted, although we are not prophets, 
it came to pass. Why? Because those men are one hundred per cent union 
and the membership were trained to fight for trade union principles. 

So, without any intention of gloating over it, and having the highest 

respect for the employers of this craft, we rejoice that the misunderstanding 
lasted but one day, that all is over and settled for some time to come. We 
heartily congratulate both sides to the controversy. 
Barres BE SURE you're right before you start anything that might lead to à 
stoppage of work. This is no time for gambling on a man's job. A strike is 
easier started than ended. Many a loud mouth for strike that’s quiet and 
still after four or five weeks of idleness. 


HON UNE 


March of Machine Ignored 


E. Kent Hubbard, president Con- 
necticut Manufacturers Association, 


 geems unacquainted with machinery 


that is displacing labor of all degrees 
of skill. 


Mr. Hubbard, at the annual meeting 
of his association, called for immigra- 
tion laws that will permit entry “of 
that class of men who do a consider- 
able portion of our unskilled work.” 


The average American, he said, does 
not take kindly to unskilled work. 

If Mr. Hubbard will note how roads 
are built, how wheat is threshed, corn 
husked, sewers dug and heavy con- 
struction work is done, he will realize 
the machine is not bounded by “skill” 
limitations. 

The plea for more immigrants is the 
old system of wanting three men for 
every job, when we have that condi- 
tion now. 
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Report of General President 


As Submitted to Last Convention in Cincinnati in September 


(Continued from last month.) 


ORGANIZING AND ORGANIZERS 


It seems almost unbelievable that while most organizations of labor, 
in this and other countries, have dropped down in membership within the 
last two or three years, owing to the great amount of unemployment pre- 
vailing, our general paid-up membership has not only held up to its previous 
mark but, month after month, we have increased until I am pleased to report 
to you we are in this convention with an average membership duri ing the 
past year of close to 105,000. 

Our general membership at our last convention, held in Seattle, was 
about 89,000. You can see we have made a substantial gain and have done 
so under most difficult circumstances, because not only has Labor lost some 
of its prestige with the employing public, as is always the case when there 
are so many men out of work, but there have been some great changes 
going on within industry, as our delegates fully understand, which has dis- 
placed thousands of men through the substitution of machinery in nearly 
every class of employment. 

When business is bad it pays to advertise, and during periods of de- 
pression it has been my policy to employ more organizers. Since our last 
convention I have placed three additional permanent organizers on the pay- 
roll, and I have furthermore, from time to time, when something could be 
done, placed men at work for thirty, sixty, or ninety days. 

A great deal depends on the class of men selected as organizers. As 
a rule only one out of every ten applicants for the position of organizer is 
capable of filling the job. An organizer has to have judgment, tact, diploma- 
cy and courage, for in a sense, he is an ambassador for the International 
Union. It is not so much the amount of work done in organizing which is all- 
important. What counts most is an organizer's ability to settle disputes and 
handle wage scales in order that there may not be a stoppage of work. The 
old-time rough-and-ready individual who called men out on strike at every 
drop of the hat, is a thing of the past and an individual of that kind is not 
much good to the International organization. The man who cannot keep his 
union out of trouble, except under circumstances which are unavoidable, 
is not much good either to the local union or the International. Conseqnently, 
I have tried out men and have endeavored to select the best and I think if 
you will look over our staff of organizers or if you care to look over their 
records in the International Office, you will perhaps find that we have as 
good a class of men engaged in this line of work as can be found in any 
organization of labor in this country. 

There are one or two matters in reference to the employment of organ- 
izers which I wish to bring to your attention. It has not been my policy— 
nor should it be the policy of the future head of our International organiza- 
tion—to pay the regular stipulated salary provided for organizers when a 
man is first put on to do this work, because a new man is not capable of 
rendering service equal to that of the man who has had several years' 
experience. 

Power should be given the General President—whoever he is—to regu- 
late the salary of men who are placed in the position of organizers until such 
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time as they demonstrate their ability to do the work and are capable and 
worthy of receiving the full salary. Men in any line of service are not so 
good when first employed as those with experience. It has been my policy 
in the past, and it should be continued in the future, to see that justice is 
done every man in the employ of the International organization, but that 
justice and consideration should also be given the funds entrusted to the 
care of the International Officers by the general membership. 

L have the highest regard for the men who have helped me carry on 
this work through their co-operation, through our mutual understanding, 
through their willingness to help and obey orders when given, and I can 
honestly say to this convention that this has been mainly responsible for 
the increase in the membership of our International. 

It grieves me to have to relate to you that since our last convention four 
of our International Officers have passed away, namely, Brother George 
Briggs, General Auditor; John Clay, International Trustee, and Organizers 
William H. Ashton and John L. Devring. Three of those men were receiving 
salary from the International Union, and in the case of the widow of Brother 
Briggs it was decided that the sum of $5,000 a year be paid to her until 
this convention. Brother Briggs left a wife and daughter. The daughter 
is now of age and from information I have received, is employed. In the 
other two cases, on the recommendation of the General President to the 
General Executive Board, said recommendation being approved, the sum 
of $5,000 was paid to the widows of those two men, Brothers Devring and 
| Ashton. 

j I want the delegates to this convention to bear in mind that there was 
not any law authorizing the General Executive Board to proceed as we did 
in these two cases, but it seemed only human to us that something should 
be done, and I feel sure that this convention will approve our action. 

What I want to say to you, as delegates, is that you should empower 
the General Executive Board to take out some form of insurance, it depend- 
ing upon the years of service and the class of work in which-the individual 
is engaged, so that a certain amount of money would be obtainable in case of 
the death of any of our salaried officers, to be turned over to the widows of 
said officers. | 

The General Executive Board was groping in the dark as to what 
should be done but felt some humanitarian action should be taken, so I 
would like to impress upon the minds of our people that this convention 
should see to it that our organization insures the lives of the salaried officers 
in order that an amount somewhere between $5,000 and $10,000 should be 
paid to the widows of the men who have rendered faithful service to the 
International Union over a long period of years. 

ó If the convention refuses to take action on this suggestion there is no 
| alternative for the Board except to decide that it is not the desire of the 
delegates to have the board proceed in the future as they have in the past. 

I recommend that you give this matter your consideration, but you 
must also bear in mind that your salaried officers, some of whom have been 
in your employ for over twenty years, are running into old age and that the 
eost of insurance will be quite high. However, in my judgment, something 
should be done for the widows or dependents of those men who have served 
you faithfully, and perhaps local unions might also give this subject some 
consideration. It is cruel and against our best thought to refuse to do some- 
thing at time of death for men who have served us. 

I also regret to report that since our last convention we have lost one of 
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the finest characters that ever held membership in our organization, Presi- 
dent of the Joint Council of Teamsters of Chicago and Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Milk Wagon Drivers Local No. 753, William A. Neer. A more faithful 
friend, a more loving soul, a more perfect trade unionist, could not be 
found anywhere. 

The passing away of the men mentioned above was a great loss to us, 
but these things are bound to happen as time goes on, and it is hard to say 
how many of us now employed by the International or by our local unions, 
will be present at the next convention. I trust the convention will set aside 
a few moments so we may offer in silent meditation our homage and respect 
to the memory of the men mentioned and who were with us at our last 
convention. 


(To be continued.) 
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Low Wages Cant Remove 
Depression Cause 


One of the largest business statisti- 
eal institutions in the country (Stand- 
ard Statistical Co. of New York) 
makes this observation: 

“Ultimately, we look for a realign- 
ment to the relative balance of the 
pre-depression status on a perma- 
nently lower basis of dollar values. 
Living costs should then give wage 
earners command of at least as large 
a volume of goods as formerly.” 

This company does not indulge in 
propaganda. It interprets trends in 
business. 

Workers should note that lower liv- 
ing costs “should” give them “com- 
» mand of at least as large a volume of 
goods as formerly.” 

There is no intimation that living 
standards before the depression will 
be raised—or even held. 

Under this plan the forces that 
caused the present depression will 
continue to operate. Automatic ma- 
chinery and mergers will displace 
workers with increasing speed. As 
more wealth is created workers are in- 
formed that they “‘should”—not “will” 
—have a purchasing power “at least" 
equal to pre-depression standards. 

The controllers of wealth have 
learned no lesson. Their sole objec- 
tive is to get out of the present slump 
and ignore the future. 


Their plea for methods to compile 
lists of unemployed for use in the 
“next depression” — as the New 
Hampshire Unemployment Emer- 
gency Committee recommends, indi- 
cates their refusal to face facts. 

Their position is identical to public 
officials during a typhoid epidemic, 
who are interested in compiling the 
number of deaths rather than remov- 
ing the cause of the scourge. 

The depression cause and its re- 
moval should be the nation’s major 
issue. 

Every alleged remedy should be 
subjected to the acid test: How will 
this increase the people’s purchasing 
power, and how will it place more 
workers in employment by shortening 
hours? 

Lowering wages as living costs drop 
is no solution. This is the bread basket 
theory that would maintain a rigid 
standard of life for wage earners. 

The bread basket theory ignores 
constant displacement of workers by 
automatic machinery, chain stores and 
farm corporations. These forces cen- 
iralize wealth and enlarge the unem- 
ployed army. If the bread basket 
standard is accepted, man's develop- 
ment ceases and the depression cause 
is untouched. 

The inevitable result will be that our 
next “good-times” cycle will be short- 
ened and our next business depression 
will be more acute.—News Letter. 
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JN OUR YEARS of experience we all have known someone who is forever - 

crying and finding fault with everything, no matter how good conditions 
are. This was simply because they never had anything real or substantial 
about. which to moan, but eventually something of importance caught 
up with them which set them back or forced them to a realization of the : 
fact that they should have been grateful and thankful for the many blessings 
they had enjoyed instead of bemoaning their fate and the little things ` 
which amounted to nothing. Let us all rejoice that there is no condition 
surrounding us but what might be much worse. We only know our own. 
case. We do not know anything about, nor do we try to find out, the suffer- : 
ings of others, many of whom are close to us. 3 


ATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS held its position as the largest distribu- 

tor of food products in the country in 1930, with total sales of $374,- . 

558,411, against $300,021,483 in 1929, gain due to acquisitions in the year. 

Total net profit of all companies comprising the system, $26,387,376, equal 

to $4.10 a share on 6,202,177 shares outstanding at end of the year, against 
$21,576,176, or $4.04 a share, on 5,135,645 in 1929. 


ARTMAN CORPORATION reports a loss of $1,868,544 for 1930, com- 

pared to a net profit of $1,103,432 for 1929, which was equivalent to: 

$2.46 a share on the Class B stock. Current assets December 31, $11,817,324; 
current liabilities, $4,182,142. 


HE JEWEL TEA COMPANY reports sales totaling $1,091,724 for the 

four weeks ended March 21, compared to $1,284,868 a year ago, a de- 
crease of 15.03 per cent. The number of sales routes averaged 1,288 against 
1,224 last year. For the first twelve weeks of 1931 sales were $3,265,990, 
against $3,693,872 a year ago, a decline of 11.58 per cent. 
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AE G SILENCE is better than senseless speech. 


pee HIGHEST CULTURE is to speak no ill. 
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OME MEMBERS run their local unions like they run their homes. The 
minute some little trouble arises they cry like babies and want someone 
else to help them out. 


HE INTERNATIONAL is getting one cent a day per capita tax on 
each member who pays his dues to the local, no matter how much the 
dues are, whether $2.00 or $6.00 a month. The International cannot have 
organizers and flying machines for the purpose of sending them to visit a 
local union just the minute some employer disagrees with some member 
about wages or a job. 
"wow 


I UNIONS should stand on their own feet and try and adjust their 
own affairs without wiring the General Office for someone to come 
immediately at every change of the wind. 


Tm 


HEN WE ISSUE charters we do not guarantee local unions organizers, 
business agents or adjusters. First, because we could not afford to 
send International representatives out on every request we receive on the 
amount paid the International by local unions. We receive about the lowest 
per capita tax paid to any International Union doing business on this 
American continent. 
T OT F 


OME FELLOWS, as soon as they are out of a job, are broke, and they 
come around crying, trying to borrow something. This same kind of 
an individual exists in the running of local unions: 


o aii + nner 


HEN TROUBLE arises, don’t wire. We cannot pay much attention 

to telegrams or to calls over the long-distance phone. Write a letter 
to the International stating your case so that we may have it as a matter 
of record. Anyone, whether he is a member or not, can call up on the 
phone or can send a telegram, but neither is an official record. 


ART OF the thirty cents received by the International as per capita 

tax is paid to the American Federation of Labor as tax and it also goes 
to help pay for the printing of our Journal, for the maintenance of our 
General Headquarters and to cover other expenses. Fifteen cents out of 
each thirty cents goes into the defense fund. You can understand from 
this that we have very little margin for the salaries of officers, hotels, 
railroad fares and other expenses. The last convention increased our stand- 
ing operating expenses about 25 per cent, but the delegates did not give 
us any more revenue. In other words, they spent the money but did not 
make any provision for increasing the income. 
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Rich Sugar Beet Barons Enforce 
Wage Reduction 


Washington.—Wage reductions in 
the Colorado sugar beet industry are 
creating an appalling situation, says 
Thomas F. Mahoney of Longmont, 
Col., writing to Wm. Green, president 
A. F. of L. 


Mr. Mahoney is chairman of a 
Knights of Columbus committee that 
has been investigating conditions in 
this industry. 


“The big reason for the slash is un- 
employment conditions," said Mr. Ma- 
honey. "It is expected that the unem- 
ployed and destitute in the cities will 
go out on tne ranches and work at any 
wage and under any conditions." 

There are more than 30,000 men, 
women and children who do hand labor 
in the beet fields. Wages, prior to the 
reduetion, were so low that private 
charity and welfare agencies sup- 
ported these migratory workers dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Entire families are employed in the 
beet fields. “This is an application of 
the sweat shop system in industry to 
industrialized agriculture," said Mr. 
Mahoney. | 

“Under this system the sugar indus- 
try is able to escape responsibility and 
blame for the wholesale evasion of 
our Colorado compulsory school laws 
and child labor laws by claiming the 
children are employed by their parents 
who need the help of the child to sup- 
port the family." 

The Great Western Sugar Company 
dominates this industry. The com- 
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pany, in 1905, sold $13,600,000 of pre- 
ferred stock and presented these 
stockholders with $15,000,000 of com- 
mon stock. Six factories were pur- 
chased. With this nucleus more than 
$93,000,000 has been paid in dividends. 


Mr. Mahoney shows that in addition 
$88,000,000 have been placed in assets, 
making a total profit of more than 
$181,000,000 on the original invest- 
ment of $13,600,000. 


This company has an immense cash 
surplus and its exploited workers are 
now called upon to accept still lower 
wages because their jobs can be taken 
by unemployed who are located in in- 
dustrial centers.—News Letter. 


Would Orientalize W est Coast 


The business depression is reviving 
agitation to place Japanese under the 
immigration quota law. We are told 
that this will help our export trade. 

But “a few hundred" Japanese, it is 
elaimed, will be admitted and this will 
not result in *any great overthrow of 
the English-speaking race." 

The plea that Japan is “‘insulted” by 
exelusion ignores the fact that other 
Orientals—Koreans, Chinese, Lascars 
and Hindus—are also debarred. 

The American people decline to be 
Orientalized. This would not happen 
within the next few years, but if the 
bars are let down, future generations 
will face new race problems. 

Trade unionists were ridiculed forty 
years ago when they urged Chinese 
exclusion. Chinese labor was cheap in 
those days. But the Orientals enlarged 
their scope. They challenged not only 
living standards of workers, but they 
began to compete with business men 
and agriculturists. 

This was different. Pacific States 
now deny Orientals the right to even 
own or lease land. 

An Orientalized West Coast is a ter- 
rific cost to pay for a few million dol- 
lars that Japanese may spend in this 
country. 

Our eivilization can not be jeopar- 


dized by sob appeals of dividend seek- 
ers—News Letter. 


Shorter Work Week Has Eco- 


nomic V alue 


Washington.—“The five-day week 
would be of vast economic value, as bil- 
lions of dollars would be placed in cir- 
culation,’ said Ethelbert Stewart, 
commissioner United States Bureau of 
Labor Statisties, in discussing shorter 
working time. 

“There are 19,000,000 wage earn- 
ers in the country and there are many 
industries which adopt the five-day 
week without the slightest inconven- 
ience, much less upheavel," said the 
statistician. 

"Many industries and many estab- 
lishments have already taken up the 
shorter working week and found it 
practical. The business depression has 
given momentum to the movement to- 
ward a five-day week, which was al- 
ready fairly well established. Like ev- 
ery industrial change it is found in 
spots." 

Mr. Stewart said that the transpor- 
tation industry would benefit, prob- 
ably in all its phases with a week-end 
embracing two full days instead of 
only one day or a day and a half. He 
cited the increased use of gasoline as 
an effect of the change. 

“If only half the pae e DE 
26,000,000 car owners would use only 
two eallons more of gasoline per week 
because of their larger amount of leis- 
ure," he said, “they would spend some 
$200, 000,000 for this additional motor 
fuel in à year." 


Produce More, Receive Less 


Washington. — “Business is too 
prone to measure wages by the cost of 
living instead of productive capacity," 
says the Washington Post in a leading 
editorial entitled, “Labor Cheaper 
Than Ever." The worker, on the basis 
of present productive capacity, it is 
stated, is paid less wages than he re- 
ceived a generation ago. 
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“If labor is paid according to last 
year’s standard of living and produces 
according to this year’s improved 
methods, overproduction and conse- 
quent economic derangement can not 
be avoided,” says the editor. ‘‘Analy- 
sis of the tendency of wages to lag be- 
hind productive capacity during recent 
decades leads to the inescapable con- 
clusion that wages are not too high and 
that their present level should be 
maintained.” 
` The Post discusses a report by the 
American section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, which shows 
that wages during the last three dec- 
ades have not kept pace with output. 

“While manufacturers have been 
doubling and trebling their output, 
they have expanded their payrolls at 
a much slower rate. Machinery has 
made labor more efficient. One man 
produces several times as much as he 


 . did thirty years ago. Allowance must 


be made, of course, for the added cost 
of machinery to the manufacturers. 
But even when that is taken into con- 
sideration, it is very evident that a 
year's work at $1,300 was a better bar- 
gain for the manufacturer in 1927 
than was a year's work in 1899 at $426. 

*On the basis of productive capacity 
workingmen are actually receiving a 
smaller percentage of the wealth 
which they help to product than they 
were receiving at the beginning of the 
century."— News Letter. 


W ages-Dividends Can't Be 
Compared 


Why should wages be reduced to as- 
sure dividends? 

_ The latter is called “wages of dol- 
lars" by those who see no difference 
between dividends and wages. 

Men talk of “putting dollars to 
work." This flippancy is intended to 
place the dollar on a level with labor— 
with human beings. 

The dollar does no work. It is a me- 
dium of exchange. It is used, for in- 
stance, to buy a shovel or a ditch dig- 


ging machine. Both must be operated 
by labor. 

The dollar, the shovel and the ma- 
chine can not, by themselves, create 
wealth. 

A portion of the resultant wealth 
that follows the applieation of labor 
to the machine is given to workers. 
This is called wages. 

Because of its effect, there is no 
similarity between this transaction 
and the payment of dividends. 


When wages are cut, workers' liv- 
ing standards drop. This is felt by the 
entire country. 


If wages of Montana copper miners 
are reduced, boot and shoe workers in 
Massachusetts and Missouri are af- 
fected. It means less work for eastern 
and southern textile mills. The same 
theory applies to every industry and 
calling. 

This situation does not apply when 
dividends are postponed. 


Small stockholders are few, as com- 
pared with the millions of wage earn- 
ers. Living standards of large stock- 
holders can not be affected. 

The small number of stockholders 
is indicated by a recent statement that 
four per cent of the people own eighty 
per cent of the Nation's wealth. 

When dividends are not paid, this 
does not mean that a corporation is 
in the same condition as a worker 
whose wages are cut. 

Managers of this corporation may 
pass dividends to “provide for future 
contingencies." This means that earn- 
ings are placed in other funds, such 
as "reserves," “replacement” and “‘de- 
pletion." 

Dividends may be used to carry in- 
ventories at lower market costs—that 
is, as the market price of this commod- 
ity drops, sufficient funds are set aside 
to equalize this drop. 

The passing of dividends may also 
mean that payment can not be made on 
excessive (watered) capitalization and 
extra plant capacity that are evi- 
dences of unwise management, and 
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which workers are now called upon to 
pay. 

Wages is a first charge on industry. 
Wages are woven into the people's 
lives and are apart from dividends. 

Wage reductions mean greater con- 
centration of wealth. Under this sys- 
tem the four per cent who now own 
eighty per cent of the Nation's wealth 
wil secure an increasingly larger 
share.—News Letter. 


Business Men Dodge Taking 
Wage Stand 


Atlantic City.—The question of 
maintaining high wage standards or 
enforcing wage reductions was evaded 
by the annual convention of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
The business men ignored Senator 
Couzens' challenge that they take a 
stand on this question. 

Other economic problems received 
similar treatment. After nearly two 


years of depression, the nation's busi- 


ness men pleaded for further study, 
additional surveys and a greater test 
of experience. Not a single suggestion 
to end unemployment came out of this 
meeting. 

Opposition to Federal income tax 
increases was recorded. 

Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the 
chamber's board of directors, blamed 
polities for the present depression. 
Business leadership was exonerated 
and the responsibility was placed on 
the shoulders of wicked politicians. 

Unemployment was casually re- 
ferred to in an approved resolution 
which called for ‘‘a continued study of 
the possibilities of business and em- 
ployment stabilization." 

“This study,” it was stated, "should 
include means for relieving such un- 
employment distress as may unavoid- 
ably occur from time to time." 

A “rational program of production 
and distribution” to be initiated by 
business itself was favored. 

Mr. Barnes called for removal of re- 
strictions against private insurance 


companies entering the field of unem- 
ployment insurance, for the sale or 
lease of Muscle Shoals to private en- 
terprise and denial of the use of gov- 
ernment money to compete with pri- 
vate business.—News Letter. 


5 66 


Millionaires’ "Wages" Com- 
pared With Incomes of Low- 
Paid Labor — 


Duluth, Minn.—The 1929 net in- 
come of 504 millionaires was compared 
with the income of farmers and indus- 
trial workers by Wm. E. McEwen, edi- 
tor the Labor World, in a radio talk 
over station WEBC. 

“These 504 millionaires paid taxes 
on net incomes of $1,185,135,330," said 
the labor editor. “This is equal to the 
wheat and cotton crop owned by 2,332,- 
000 wheat growers and cotton plant- 
ers. 

“The net income of these 504 mil- 
lionaires for a single year exceeded the 
life wages of 40,000 factory workers 
with average earnings of $1,000 a 
year. It exceeds the wage of nearly 
500,000 union bricklayers, the highest 
paid American building mechanics, if 
they are fortunate enough to work 200 
days in a year, which they are not. It 
is greater than the incomes of 700,000 
union carpenters. 

“In low-wage, anti-union shop Du- 
luth it would take 504 laborers 2,600 
years to earn as much as these million- 
alres netted in a single year. 

“The 504 Duluth anti-union shop la- 
borers would have to start at the time 
of Jeremiah the Prophet, nearly 700 
years before the birth of Christ, and 
work continuously at their present 
wages until today to earn as much 
money as the 504 favored Americans 
‘earned’ in 1929, and whose incomes 
for that year amounted to all the 
money on deposit in all the banks of 
twenty cities the size of Duluth. 

“I make these comparisons for the 
purpose of visualizing the tremendous 
incomes of the super-rich. And while 
wealth is rapidly concentrated into 
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fewer hands each year, international 
bankers have entered into a conspiracy 
to force the wages of the workers still 
lower."—News Letter. 


Will Television Doom Traveling 
Salesmen? 


New York.—The buyer of a New 
York fashion shop and the salesman of 
a nationally-known maker of women's 
wear met as if face-to-face over a two- 
mile two-way television telephone sys- 
tem in this city and the buyer placed 
a $5,000 order for merchandise, ac- 
cording to the New York Times. 

“There was a time," said the repre- 
sentative of the mercantile house, 
“when the buyer and seller, miles 
apart, corresponded about merchan- 
dise, shipped samples and waited 
weeks before making the decision to 
buy. 

“The time will soon be here when 
the seller will step into a television 
booth and call the buyer on the tele- 
phone. They will see and hear each 
other. The salesman’s wares will be 
displayed over the system and the 
transaction will be consummated on 
the spot."—News Letter. 


Compensation Evils Charged By 
Hospitals 


New York.—Private insurance com- 
panies quibble and evade payment of 
hospital charges when workers are in- 
jured, according to testimony submit- 
ted to a state committee that is inves- 
tigating the workmen’s compensation 
law. zu: 

One witness said “it would be inter- 
esting to know how much the hospitals 
would make on interest" on delayed 
payments from insurance companies. 
Patients are often transferred without 
the consent of hospital physicians to 
elinies operated by private insurance 
companies. 

Injured workers are frequently dis- 
charged before capable of doing a 
day's work. This proeess means more 


profit to the private insurance carrier. 
—News Letter. 


Crowding Six Days Into Five- 
Day Week 


Chicago. — The recent announee- 
ment made by Armour & Co. that the 
"five-day week with no reductions in 
earnings". was to be put into effect in 
all of its packing houses is another il- 
lustration of how “‘open shop" employ- 
ers "use words to disguise meaning." 

According to employes, the working 
day has been lengthened so that each 
worker puts in as much time on the 
job in five days as he formerly did in 
six.—News Letter. 


Racketeers Grip New York City 


New York — The district attorney 
invited fifty representative citizens to 
confer with him on how to combat 
racketeers who levy tribute on prac- 
tically every industry and calling in 
this city. 

The district attorney's list included 
clergymen, trade unionists, publish- 
ers, state officials, industrialists and 
bankers. 

Benjamin Schlesinger, president 
International Ladies! Garment Work- 
ers' Union, estimates that $2,000,000 
is taken out of the local garment in- 
dustry every year by these racketeers. 

Theracketeer terrifies business men 
to make monthly contributions by 
threats of personal violence or bomb- 
ing their plants. 

Racketeering is considered a good 
investment by the long-hour, low- 
wage employer who finds a profit in 
operating on the anti-union basis. 
Gangsters and strong-arm men keep 
unionists from these non-union plants. 
If a unionist fails to obey orders he is 
“taken for a ride." 

The district attorney said racke- 
teers "have their hands in everything 
from the cradle to the grave—from 
babies’ milk to funeral coaches.” 

It is estimated that gangdom shakes. 
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down $5,000,000 annually from con- 
signees of ship and railroad freight, 
levying a tribute of 3 cents on every 
hundred weight of goods delivered 
here. Every pier and railroad station 
in this city but one is dominated by 
racketeers, it is stated. 


Laundries and cleaning and dyeing 
shops contribute $1,000,000 to save 
garments in their care from being 
slashed, stolen or ruined by acid.— 
News Letter. 


Business Men Fail to Hide 
Low Wages 


Minneapolis—A questionnaire filled 
out by 20,000 jobless workers in this 
city reveals why the Citizens’ Alliance 
opposed the city council’s plan to have 
former wages of the unemployed 
listed. 

“These brief biographies explain 
why the mayor appointed a commit- 
tee of forty-four anti-unionists to gum 
up the registration,” says the Minne- 
apolis Labor Review. 

“And most of all they show why 
the questions as to hours and wages 
and length of time employed in the 
past year were left off the blank of 
that committee.” 

The city council’s registration, how- 
ever, exposed the low wage system of 
business men who maintain the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance to war on trade unions. 

A few of the cards from one ward 
show: 

Ninety-one hours a week for 29 
cents an hour to a former employee of 
the Osborne-McMullen Elevator. 

George H. Lees, non-union plumber, 
paid a worker $10 a week. 

Former night watchman employed 
by the Chamber of Commerce paid $10 
a week. 

Worked 44 hours a week for Sears- 
Roebuck for $16 a week. 

Worked 48 hours a week for Na- 
tional Biscuit Company for $10 a 
week. 

‘Worked 72 hours for National Bis- 
cuit Company for $22.50 a week. 


Worked 45 hours a week for $11 at 
Farnham Printing Company. 

Worked 70 hours a week for Track- 
age Oil Company for $100 a month. 

Worked as office employee of Street 
Railway Company 54 hours a week 
for $20. President of this concern re- 
ceives $70,000 a year. 

Worked 54 hours a week for $17.50 
for Northwestern Metalware Com- 


pany. 
Postoffice Chief Ignores Idle 


Army 
Washington — “If the President’s 
employment committee wants to 


place 5,000 men in jobs, let them call 
up Postmaster General Brown. There 
are 5,000 vacancies in the Postoffice 
Department,” said Congressman Oli- 
ver on the floor of the House. 

“The Postmaster General seems to 
take a different position from the gen- 
eral attitude of the government and 
the attitude of city councils and other 
municipal authorities and state gov- 
ernments,” said Mr. Oliver. 

“Mr. Brown refuses to fill vacancies 
made by death or disability or resig- 
nation. I understand that there are 
more than 5,000 vacancies in his de- 
partment. In the city of New York 
there are more than 600 vacancies in 
the postal service. He calls substi- 
tutes to his office under pain of dis- 
missal, and yet he gives them but two 
hours’ work a day. They are in a bear 
trap. These men are not receiving a 
living wage. As a matter of fact they 
are receiving a starvation wage. The 
Postmaster General is a part of the 
administration which has created a 
commission to relieve unemployment. 

*Every cabinet officer is flying 
around the country asking private 
business to give work to the unem- 
ployed—every cabinet officer except 
the Postmaster General. He is ex- 
empt. He will not give the jobs he 
now has vacant. He is balancing his 
books. What he gains for the govern- 
ment will be written in losses on the 
books of charity.”—News Letter. 





(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Or COURSE, business is bad—everyone knows that. But we honestly 
believe that business is becoming better, very slowly, but surely, for outside 
work is picking up. No need for cutting wages because in the industries 
that are unorganized the employer pays the workers only such wages as 
they wish to pay, and the poor, unfortunate herds of dumb, driven indi- 
viduals have no power or method of resistance. They do not have an organi- 
zation, therefore, they are at the mercy of capital. 

Our people are working just as hard—if not harder—than they ever 
did before, so for that reason we are insisting on holding our present wage 
scales. When times are bad and business is tough, the employers usually 
double up the work and the man who remains in the service must do more 
work than he did before. They call it efficiency, but in reality it means 
taking the very last ounce of strength out of the workers. 

Yes, we know business is bad. Anyone who studies the financial reports 
of business institutions of the nation know that—when the United States 
Steel Corporation, which is not only one of the largest corporations in 
America, but also the most efficiently managed, as well as one of the safest 
and soundest investments in our country, is not making any money. Their 
financial statement for the first quarter of the year, which includes January, 
February and March, 1931, has just been published and in accordance with 
that statement they have earned five cents per share on their common stock 
for the first quarter of the year. For the same period, or the first three 
months of 1930, their earnings were $3.48 per share. In other words, their 
earnings for the first quarter of this year on their common stock was about 
one-twentieth of what they earned for the same three months last year. 
They, however, declared their regular dividend of $1.75 on their common 
stock for this quarter. This, of.course, all except the five cents, will be paid 
out of their reserve fund. The United States Steel Corporation has about 
$250,000,000 in cash and negotiable bonds in its reserve. 

We mention this to show you, our people, that if the best managed 
and richest corporation in America has fallen off considerably in its earnings, 
you must realize that the little fellows—the small business institutions— 
must certainly be up against the shells. We are not going into detail by 
giving you the figures of any other institutions, a few of which may not 
run quite as bad as the report of the United States Steel Corporation, 
although there are many that are running even worse—that are running 
in the “Red” or establishing a deficit. 

There are very few corporations, either public utilities or industrial 
institutions, which are earning anything like what they earned in years 
past, or since 1925. We hold and contend that other institutions should 
have done the same as the United States Steel, built up a reserve of a 
quarter of a billion dollars so that they might be able to continue paying 
the wages, even,though they have to cut down on the dividend. 

We understand that the United States Steel Corporation is not going 
to cut wages. At least that has been intimated in a roundabout way, but 
not offieially. However, the gentlemen who are the largest stockholders, 
such as the late George F. Baker and J. P. Morgan, big bankers in New 
York City, may insist on the management showing greater profits by cutting 
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expenses, which, of course, means wages, now that they have gotten down 
practically to rock-bottom in their earnings. 

There is also another side to the question. In our judgment there is a 
united conspiracy on the part of big business and corporation managements 
to depress their earnings as much as possible for the purpose of trying to 
prevent adverse legislation, or for the purpose of having legislation enacted 
which will prove to the workers that it is absolutely necessary that they 
should reduce wages. 

However, we have men like Senator Couzens of Michigan, himself a mil- 
lionaire, who recently told the United States Chamber of Commerce, when 
in session in Atlantic City, that unless the business men of America make 
some provision whereby reasonable steady employment will be guaranteed 
the workers, and insure them against poverty in their old age, that they, 
the employers of America, might as well prepare themselves for govern- 
mental action establishing old-age pensions, or the dole system, such as 
now operates in England, which would mean a considerable increase in the 
taxes now placed on the wealthy classes of the nation, for, as the senator 
told the big business and wealthy men, it is out of the question to tax small 
business interests or persons receiving small salaries, especially the work- 
ing class. 

Everything considered, we repeat, business is, we believe, scraping the 
bottom and should be better in the next few months, but we also look for a 
general condition of unemployment next winter and early spring. 

We advise our people throughout the country to be careful and not 
spend foolishly even one dollar which they may earn during the summer. 
Also, that every man should take care of his job and endeavor not to bring 
about any trouble except when driven to the wall by unfair employers. We 
want our people to resist any proposition that is unfair which is put up to 
them by the employers, but first consult your union officials, both local and 
International. 

Again, we repeat, we know that many of our employers are not making 
very much money. We hope and trust when the next Congress meets on 
December 1st that the American Labor Movement, with the American 
Federation of Labor officials at its head, -will go before Congress and demand 
that legislation be enacted that will guarantee employment; demanding 
further that unless this can be done that an out-of-work fund be established 
to protect the masses of working people of our country, with their children 
and dependents, from starvation and death. 


Teils cm 


"Dis REVENUE of the International is lower this year than at any time 
in recent years, due to the fact that when men are out of work the 
membership drops off. This is only natural, but even at that we are much 
better off in this line than many other International Unions. 


Su va 
No: ONE “in the know" can deny the fact that the British dole has prevented 
British revolution. The wealthy classes of England, as well as the large 
corporations have sense enough to know than Britons won't submissively 
starve. So those interests believe it's better to pay heavy taxes and feed 
the unemployed and their children than have a Stalin as king, who would 
take all, including their heads. 
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Since OUR PREVIOUS issue another great man of the financial world has 
passed away at the ripe old age of ninety-one years, Mr. George F. Baker, 
president of the First National Bank of New York, one of the greatest 
financial institutions in the world. His bank had the reputation of never 
selling out anyone when smashes came, and when the individual was pinched 
for money, that is, if the individual had acted honestly with the bank. 


As a banker his motto was, and it was quite successful: “Treat your: 
friends well in hard times and they will remember you in good times.” 
His wealth is estimated to be from five hundred million dollars to a billion. 
He was also the largest individual stockholder in the United States Steel 
Company and it is stated that his losses, as a result of the market break in 
1929, were over forty million dollars. Of course, they were paper losses, not 
actual losses, because he did not have to sell, consequently, did not actually 
lose. In further explanation, if he had sold his steel holdings on October 
26, 1929, instead of holding them until November 13th, he would have been 
forty million dollars richer. But the chances are that he will hold those 
stocks long enough to even double that loss in the form of profits, or that his 
son and daughter will do so before they sell. 


Most of this stock was obtained as a result of split-ups and bonuses 
ranging over a period of thirty years. While the stock is down now from 
its high of 240 in 1929 to the low of 98 on May 20, 1931, the chances are 
that the stock did not cost Mr. Baker $20.00 a share, perhaps even less than 
that, and no doubt the Baker heirs will hold that stock until it sells at from 
$300.00 to $500.00 a share, because steel materials are a necessity in the 
industrial life of the world. 


Mr. Baker was not heard of much in public, but he was a very powerful 
influence in the financial world, equaling, perhaps, if not exceeding, the 
influence of Rockefeller or Morgan. Seventy-five years ago Mr. Baker started 
out with practically nothing. In reality he lived a very simple life, much to 
his credit and to which he no doubt owed his happy, healthy old age. 

His feelings towards organized labor were absolutely nil. The writer 
was a member of the industrial conference called by the late President 
Wilson immediately after the ending of the war, which conference consisted 
of groups of employers, several representing the public, and a number 
representing Labor. After discussing the object of the conference, which 
was to create better relations and understandings between Capital and Labor, 
the question came up as to the right of Labor to organize and choose its 
own representatives to speak for it in discussions with employers pertaining 
to wages and working conditions. Mr. Gary, then president of the United 
States Steel trust, was present but refused to give his consent to such recog- 
nition of Labor. All of the group representing the public, including the late 
President Eliot of Harvard, John D. Rockefeller, Barney Baruch, and sev- 
eral others, all signified they were absolutely in sympathy with such a 
declaration coming from the conference. Samuel Gompers was the spokes- 
man for the Labor group, and, oh my, what a plea he made for the right of 
the workers to organize and to select their own representatives to speak for 
them in discussing the things most vital to them—wages and hours. Mr. 
Gary, representing the employers group, would not agree to this proposi- 
tion. He finally asked for time to consider the declaration. The conference, 
therefore, adjourned on Friday morning, to meet again on the next Monday 
morning, in order to give President Gary an opportunity to think over the 
proposition, but we knew what he actuaHy wanted to do was to discuss the 
matter with others. 
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The writer of this article was in the room of Mr. Baruch at the Shore- 
ham Hotel in Washington the following evening and Mr. Baruch, who was 
a large capitalist and a great friend of President Wilson, was more than 
enthusiastic about the conference, so much so that he was willing to bet 
that Mr. Gary would return from New York with full approval of the 
declaration. The writer, being only a Labor man, and Mr. Baruch a million- 
aire, made a bet of one union cigar with Mr. Baruch that Mr. Gary would 
not, when he came back, be ready to approve the declaration. 

The writer knew something of the Steel Trust and its hatred of Labor; 
knew something more of its ramifications among high finance in New York 
and other places and its hatred of labor unions in general. Mr. Baruch had 
never come in contact with Labor until during the war. He was a splendid 
character. I wish there were many more like him. 

On Monday morning the conference reconvened. We all waited in silence 
for the declaration of Mr. Gary on the proposition as submitted. 'The late 
Mr. Franklin Lane of San Francisco was then Secretary of Commerce and 
was presiding over the conference. He rapped with the gavel and called the 
meeting to order, making his opening statement. The representatives of the 
employers, the representatives of the publie and the representatives of 
Labor, in tense silence, all looked towards the seat occupied by Mr. Gary, 
which was close to that of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. This gray-haired man 
arose from his seat and after a short preamble said, in substance, he was 
sorry to report that in behalf of the United States Steel Corporation he could 
not agree to the declaration, which was that Labor should have the right 
to organize and be represented by men of its own choosing. I won the 
cigar—the bet has never been paid. I was willing to lose the bet and even a 
thousand cigars on such a bet—our International would have paid the bet— 
if it had only come out the other way. F 

The conference immediately adjourned, but before it adjourned Mr. 
Gompers made, perhaps, the best short address he ever made during his 
brilliant career as representative of Labor, and which no doubt stamped 
itself indelibly on the minds of his hearers, predicting that because of the 
attitude of such reactionary employers they might be called upon some 
day to pay a price much greater than just the recognition of Labor’s rep- 
resentatives. 

Shortly after my return to the office in one of the following issues of 
our Journal I wrote an article in which I claimed that Gary and others 
representing large corporations were but figureheads, or rubber stamps. 
In other words, dummy directors and officials. Those of our members who 
remember back to 1919 may recall reading that article. 

The inside of the story is that Mr. Gary, while in New York, talked with 
the finance committee of the United States Steel Corporation, of which 
Mr. George F. Baker, just deceased, was then chairman, and who no doubt 
most emphatically told him, speaking for the other members of the com- 
mittee, that it was in the best interest of the United States Steel Trust that 
its representative in Washington, who also represented the manufacturing 
interests in general, should not agree to such a declaration in behalf of Labor. 

The world at large never knew these things and they did not know what 
was going on in Washington, and Mr. Gary, like a messenger boy, trotted 
back and “busted up" the conference, not on his own responsibility, not 
because of his own opinions or desires, but because of the opinion, the desire 
and the request of the president of the First National Bank of New York, 
Mr. George F. Baker. 
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Well, both Mr. Gary and Mr. Baker have passed away, as have also 
Mr. Lane and Mr. Wilson, and we hope they have all gone to heaven, but if 
Baker and Gary should be waiting outside the gate and faithful Sam 
Gompers should see them, the heart of that old man was so big he would 
Pipe say to Peter: “Forgive them, for they knew not what they were 

oing." 

Such actions as that related above brought Communism to Russia. 
And if ever we have Communism in America it will be because of such 
decisions by the supposed big men of finance who really do not understand 
the masses. They live in a shell, refusing to see the handwriting on the wall. 


HB M 


] asr YEAR, in the city of Pittsburgh, the Taxicab Drivers were on strike 
for about six months against the slashing of their commissions, which, if 
the men accepted, would place them in the position of practically not earning 
anything. Those men were not part of the International Union at that time. 
The men made a desperate battle, going so far as to cause an entire stoppage 
of the business for over three months, by order of the mayor. 


Finally the men succeeded in obtaining partial recognition of their 
union and arrangements were made whereby the company officials agreed 
to meet a committee representing the men and discuss grievances with 
them. The company, however, would not agree to meet the duly elected 
representatives of the union. 


Shortly after that time, or when the men returned to work, the Inter- 
national granted them a charter. As time went on the agreement, in sub- 
stance, was not observed by the company offieials. In other words, they 
were discriminating against the union men and hiring non-union men when- 
ever they got a chance. Undoubtedly there were some violations of the 
rules of the company by some of the men and those men would come into 
the meeting of the local and go to the business agents, pleading and posing 
as martyrs. 

I want to say here that the Parmalee Company, formerly of Chicago, 
are the owners of this taxicab outfit in Pittsburgh. At any rate, within the 
last month or two dissatisfaction again arose among the membership and 
they again wanted to go out on strike in protest against the actions of the 
eompany officials, who were refusing point-blank to straighten out any of 
the grievances and who were continuously discriminating against the union 
and its representatives. The General President advised that the men try 
to adjust their grievances by calling in some city official, or disinterested 
party for the purpose of trying to conciliate or arbitrate, as this was an 
inappropriate time for a stoppage of work. The members of the union carried 
out the instructions of the International President. Shortly afterwards the 
General President sent Organizer O’Brien into Pittsburgh for the purpose 
of trying to help out in the situation. Organizer Ed Meyer was also in the 
vicinity and he ordered him in there with instructions to go into the entire 
situation and advise the men to remain at work until a full investigation 
had been made’ with the object in view of trying to secure a better under- 
standing with the company officials. 

Later on, the General President received word that if he would send 
an international representative to meet with Mr. Miller of the transporta- 
tion division of the Parmalee Company, whose offices are in the General 
Motors Building, New York City, that Mr. Miller was inclined to be reason- 
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able, had a record for decency and square-dealing and it might be possible 
to reach an understanding which would be helpful to both parties concerned. 
The General President immediately delegated Organizers O'Brien and Meyer 
to proceed to New York City to see Mr. Miller, etc. The organizers reported 
back that they had quite a conference with Mr. Miller, who was inclined to 
be fair and that while he promised to try and straighten out some of the 
things that were wrong, there were many other things he could not handle, 
that in the future grievances in Pittsburgh should be taken up with the com- 
pany's representative in Philadelphia. In the course of time General Or- 
ganizer O'Brien met this man in Pittsburgh and the second time the follow- 
ing conversation, in substance, obtained: 

“O’Brien, we are not anxious to do business with the union. In fact, we 
are willing to spend some money as we do not wish to continue the union. 
We have done so in other places. I have one thousand dollars with me now 
and there will be more to follow." O'Brien stated that he was representing 
the International Union and such a proposition was not only a surprise to 
him, but was out of the question as far as we are concerned. 

The conference adjourned. O'Brien called the General President on the 
long-distance phone and told him the story. The General President in- 
structed him to return and see this person and tell him that not only were 
the International representatives not looking for any of the company's 
money, but that we did not care to do business with any official, or officials, 
who practiced such dishonorable methods. The General President instructed 
him further to proceed to New York and tell Mr. Miller if that was the 
kind of business they expected us to do with their man, or with any repre- 
sentative of their company, that we did not care to meet him or do business 
with him ; further that we thought the days of such dirt and filth had passed. 

Mr. Miller expressed his surprise, regretted the incident and advised 
O'Brien that no such condition would obtain in the future. Organizer O'Brien 
returned again to meet with this man on several grievances which he helped 
straighten out and he said: "I was only joking. You should not have taken 
me seriously." 

I have a sworn affidavit before me embodying, in substance, the state- 
ment made by this man, signed by Mr. Thomas O'Brien before a notary 
publice, Mr. Thomas M. Sloan, of Philadelphia. 

It might be a joke. We doubt it. More likely it was a trap. The money 
may have been marked. A dictaphone may have been in the room. If O’Brien 
had accepted he might have been arrested when he left the room, and the 
union representatives discredited thereby, bursting up the union. Or again 
the money may be used sometimes in this way. Unfortunately all men in 
labor or all union men are not perfect. But ninety-nine per cent of the men 
representing labor are elean and aboveboard and beyond suspicion. We 
have had difficulty for years past in organizing in Pittsburgh. We wonder 
mi We have a kind of an idea, and we have had it for years past. '*'Nough 
said." 

C a És 


ie UNTIL just recently our International Union, through its officers, has 
held the diamond belt for the banquets it has given its invited guests. 
However, according to reports, we have received from our people in New 
York, we have lost the belt, not only to one, but to two organizations. 

A short time ago the local organizations of the International Union of 
Operating Engineers tendered to their General President, Mr. Arthur M. 
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Huddell, a banquet which took the banner from our organization in so far as 
lavishness of entertainment, food and other luxuries are concerned. 


However, on Saturday evening, April 25, the membership of the Long- 
shoremen’s Union gave a banquet for their International President, Joseph 
P. Ryan, in New York City, which banquet outstripped anything of its kind 
ever held so far by a Labor Union and its membership. This banquet took 
place in the spacious and luxurious Commodore Hotel. There were 2,200 
persons seated at the tables, among them many of the leaders of business in 
the city and state of New York, some dignitaries from Washington and. 
of course, the notable ex-governor, Alfred E. Smith and the mayor of New 
York City, Jimmie Walker. 


The addresses delivered by Mr. Smith and Mayor Walker were not only 
entertaining but were refreshing and encouraging, bespeaking the feelings 
of those two nationally known characters as to their interest in Labor and 
their appreciation of the representative of the Longshoremen's Union. 


The Teamsters' Joint Council was represented, two tables being occupied 
exclusively by our people, ten seated at each table, each plate costing $10.00. 

The banquet was not only a tribute as to the esteem in which the Inter- 
national President of the Longshoremen is held, but also a testimonial 
dinner, because at the last convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
held in Boston, he was elected a delegate to the British Trades Union 
Congress. 

It is indeed refreshing to know that Labor has made this advancement 
E the old days of the twenty-five-cent banquets held in halls up above: 
saloons. 

Our International Union is very friendly with the Longshoremen's 
organization and especially with its president, and we rejoice in the fact 
that his work in the Labor Movement is so much appreciated by both the 
rank and file of his membership and associates in the movement. 

Well, for the time being, we surrender the belt, but when this storm 
of depression passes over we are very liable to enter the arena again in an 
endeavor to recover the star for entertainment and hospitality. 

I think it can safely be said that our people in Cincinnati and in San 
Francisco opened the way in entertainment, from a labor standpoint, and 
from these entertainments the Teamsters have benefited, both locally and 
nationally, from the standpoint of creating a better feeling among its own 
membership and a better understanding on the part of the public. Seattle 
and Chicago are not to be sneezed at in entertainment, not forgetting New 
York and New Jersey. 

Entertainments and get-together affairs of this kind, although they 
mean the expenditure of some money, always bring their reward in many 
ways—sometimes unseen. Better to spend a little money for a social affair 
once in a while than to misapply our common sense and judgment by bring- 
ing about a strike or by refusing to endeavor to settle a dispute. It is a very 
small strike, with its attendant miseries and sometimes jail sentences, 
resulting from injunctions, which does not cost more than a banquet. Money 
spent on an entertainment and get-together affairs is much better than if 
spent on a strike which might have been avoided. In the fall of 1932, 
two years after our last convention, and after we may be over the worst part 
of the industrial slump, we trust someone will start something. Anyway, 
as the good old wholesome folks says in Indiana, “T’ll be seeing ye." | 


TO OF F 
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*Report of General President 


As Submitted to Last Convention in Cincinnati in September 


(Continued from last month.) 


I have endeavored in this report to bring to the attention of the con- 
vention conditions surrounding the organization and the changes I believe 
that should be made for its continuation and progress. We cannot stand 
still. We must go onward or else we are bound to recede and go backward. 
Policies that were useful in the past are today impractical and must be 
displaced and in their place must be substituted new ideas, new policies and 
more determined principles. This institution of ours, which we all love so 
dearly, is bound to lose its usefulness to the general membership unless we 
realize that we cannot cheat the laws of progress and must recognize and 
prepare for conditions as they confront us. We must meet the ever-changing 
situations in our present-day life with new principles, new doctrines and 
the policies necessary for the continued progress of this institution. We 
cannot stay tied to a post. We must develop and train men to fill the offices 
of loeal unions and of the International. We must recognize the rights of 
our employers, and when their principles are based on justice, give them 
the consideration to which we believe they are entitled. 

The Labor Movement of America, and especially this organization, 
was not established in order to crush or grind down industry or the em- 
ployers. It was established for the purpose of bettering the lives and the 
homes of its members, and to do this it was not intended that it be done 
at the expense or the destruction of invested capital. Unless the employers 
engaged in all lines of industry are successful and obtain honest returns on 
their investments, we cannot continue to prosper as we have prospered. 
As we believe in à square deal for ourselves, we must in turn believe in a 
square deal for others. 

-In my judgment, in a great many trades and occupations and in many 
branches of our craft, for the time being we have reached the saturation 
point in wages. We have not, however, in some instances, reached the point 
we should reach in shortening the hours of labor. There are many of our 
local unions throughout the country whose membership are stil working 
the ten-hour day and the six-day week. Our next strenuous and militant 
effort should be to endeavor to reduce everywhere the hours of labor in our 
employment to eight hours and to establish, if possible, the shorter work- 
week, which should not be longer than five and one-half days. 

Our wages cannot advance if the industry cannot pay, and the cost of 
distribution of merchandise must not be such as to increase the price of 
commodities to the rank and file, or to other manufacturing establishments, 
for the different governments, municipal, state and national, and the bank- 
ing and financial interests are carefully watching the cost of distribution 
and production, and bear in mind, when labor unions attempt to do that 
which is not justified, there is going to be a day of reckoning. There was 
never a time in the history of our country, and I am sure that time is not 
here now, when the combined efforts of trade unions were sufficient to 
combat the unified efforts of industry and capital, and I make this statement, 
understanding thoroughly the economic power of the workers as they are 
now situated and under present conditions in America, where there are four 
men looking for each man's job in every line of work; when machinery has 
displaced human hands; when production has been increased in the face 
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of the displacement of workers; when industries have been merging and 
throwing thousands out of employment; when the expressions and orders 
of a few financial men in the money centers of the nation can order and 
dictate to the wheels of industry. This, I say, is the time when the economie 
strength of the working people is in jeopardy. 

Therefore, I say to you delegates, so that you in turn may convey it to 
your membership, the guidance and progress of your union during the next 
four or five years will require the most careful consideration and attention 
that can possibly be given it by the keenest minds within the membership 
in order to steer it free from adversity and in order that we may hold the 
conditions we fought for and won, during the past twenty-five years. But 
I am quite hopeful that with this understanding of the situation by our 
members, that we have it in us to frame the policies and carry out the 
purposes necessary to bring us success and protect our present holdings. 

There is no need of worrying about Communism taking hold of our gov- 
ernment or our unions. Such a doctrine is un-American and detestable in 
every sense of the word. Tactics of any kind which. restrict or retard the 
ambition of the average individual, which creates by law an impossible 
doctrine which stultifies the mind and ambition of the toiler, that doctrine 
cannot take hold of our country or our unions. 

We are blest with the greatest gifts with which any nation has ever 
been endowed by nature. We have productive soil which responds to the 
touch and the toil of the worker and underneath that soil there is also 
unlimited wealth in ore and oil, and many other blessings which make a 
nation prosperous. We are gifted with brains and we possess almost 60 per 
cent of the total wealth of the world. 

Under such conditions it is impossible for our nation to exeun such 
as can be found on the other side of the world. The American workers have 
advanced both in education and in industry, to such an extent, even in our 
time, that there is no other class of toilers in the world that come anywhere 
near our American workmen. The children of the workers of today will be 
the leaders in thought and in literature tomorrow. There is no class dis- 
tinetion here. We have eliminated disease and we will drive out poverty 
through the economic strength and co-operation of the workers. There is 
no place in this country, or in our unions, for un-American ideas or doctrines 
such as are being referred to lately in the columns of our daily papers. 

Under those conditions the workers have only to continue to maintain 
their organizations and to run them as keenly and as carefully as it is 
humanly possible to do, exercising strategy and diplomacy and deep think- 
ing, always having consideration for the rights of others. 

Those are the principles upon which we must go forward ; these are the 
doctrines I have advocated and practiced, and I hold, with the assistance of 
my associates, we have been somewhat successful. 

For my associates with me on the Board and for the Organizers, some 
of whom have been with me for over a period of twenty years and have 
helped me by their advice and by carrying out my orders in the interest of 
the International Union, I have only the very kindliest feeling and the utmost 
praise. I extend to them my deepest appreciation for their faithful service 
to the International and for their assistance to me at all times during their 
years of service. My associate, Secretary Hughes, has been always willing 
and anxious to co-operate with me. There is no other set of officers that 
has worked for twenty-three years as harmoniously as your Secretary-Treas- 
urer and your President. 

When I became President of the International we did not have any 
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money, a small membership—less than 28,000—and very few friends. I do 
not hold that I have been wholly and entirely instrumental in bringing 
about the changed condition, but I think you will agree with me that I have 
endeavored to do my best and have been somewhat successful in guiding the 
destiny of our International and in carrying out its policies. 

Again I repeat, we are in this convention with over 100,000 members, 
with almost two million dollars in cash, and friends everywhere, and there 
is no International Union in America that has a better standing, both with 
our employers and the public, than we have, and this last condition is an 
asset worthy of your consideration. | 

Let us go onward from this convention seeking better days and better l 
conditions for our members and ourselves. Let us go out of this convention 
knowing we have reconstructed our laws in a manner which will perpetuate 
our organization and help strengthen the labor movement in general. 

Let us leave here as friends, willing to support the officers—whoever 
they may be—and go back to our unions with a determination to abide by 
our laws and the strict observance of our constitution and to guard well, in 
each district, the institutions we have builded—builded with the blood and 
the toil and the sacrifices of our membership and ourselves. } 

I have the utmost confidence of our success in the future, not because 
we are strong financially and numerically (and that is all-important) but | 
because we are founded and believe in right and justice. | 

I have the utmost belief in our officers, not because they are all perfect, 
but because they are as near perfect as a human institution engaged in our 
work can be. ) 

I have the undivided faith of one who has tried to serve his fellowman i 
that wherever there is wrong obtaining or prevailing that the membership in | 





time will clean up any such condition. I have unbounded confidence in the 
future of our Union. 
With these thoughts and hopes, based on your co-operation and assist- 
ance, relying on that man-to-man spirit of helping one another, we will meet 
the future together with our faces turned determinedly, but smilingly, 
toward the rising sun, awaiting the sure coming of a better day for those 
whom we love, who have placed their trust and their hopes for the future 
in our charge and keeping. 
Understanding our responsibilities, may the Spirit of a Supreme Being 
inspire and guide us in our deliberations in this convention. | 
In the dark hours that many times in recent years have confronted us, | 
when your President was called upon to make serious decisions, I never re- 
frained from doing that which was just for our membership. I have always 
weighed every important situation with the limited understanding with 
which I have been possessed, always considering the welfare of the Interna- | 
tional Union. It has not been an easy task. I have done my best as God has A 
given me the light and to that same Guiding Spirit and to you, my people, I 
offer the closing prayer: 


If lam right, then grace my heart, 
Still in right to stay; 

If Iam wrong, then guide my heart, 
To find a better way. 





Respectfully submitted, | | 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 

General President. | 
(The End) 
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E SEND organizers, adjusters, or international representatives only 


when the condition is serious or of large proportions, or where it 
may involve the interests of a large number of men—not where there are 
twenty-five, thirty or fifty men in a local and when the local itself had done 
practically nothing to straighten out its own affairs. 
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HEN A DISAGREEMENT arises between the members of a local 

union and their employers, and that local union does not have a 
business agent to represent it, the local should appoint a committee con- 
sisting of one or two members to look into the matter and endeavor to reach 
a settlement. Those men should be paid the amount in wages which they 
may lose while off their trucks attending to this matter in an endeavor 
to bring about an adjustment of the trouble. This is not only the duty 
of the local union, but is also only justice to the International, to the labor 
movement, as well as the membership who elected the local officers to their 
positions. Just now there are at least two hundred local unions that need 
International representatives, and we are trying to do the best we can with 
all of them. 


ANY OF OUR unions have wage scales pending and others are threat- 
ened with reductions in wages, with innumerable other grievances 
existing. Don't get excited, we'll wiggle out of the mess some way. We 
always have for the past twenty-five years, since we started on this job. 
But we will not wiggle out if we sit down and begin to cry. Use your brains, 
not your whines. 
e dea 


E ARE ELECTED to office to carry out the Constitution. We are 

really business managers, executives, who are trying to run the affairs 
of your corporation and we are trying to do the best we can in head- 
quarters. We cannot do the impossible. We advise local unions to stand on 
their own feet and try and adjust their own troubles, or, as I suggested, 
have a committee appointed by the local, and when you get up against the 
wall and the matter is serious, then the International will do its share. 
We cannot do this, however, until the local union has done all that could 
possibly be done. 

Wow Y 


poe ALL pull together and we will come out on top. 


EVER MIND grouching, that will get you nowhere. Smile and boost, 
that's the medicine that brings home the bacon. “Is that so?" says 
O'Connell. “Yes, that’s so," says Casey. “You ----- Connemara - - - - - ; 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Appeals to Common Sense 


Don’t allow the funds of your local union to be voted out by members 
who may be prompted to come into the meeting and vote them out to the 
many appeals now being made to Labor, sometimes by other labor organ- 
izations. | | 

Don't subseribe for every so-called Labor paper wieken Firat asking 
the opinion of the General President on same. Many of those papers are 
purely commercial propositions, carrying advertisements of firms. and . 
corporations which are entirely unfair to Labor. In other words, you can 
guess what I mean—anything for an “ad.” 


Officers of local unions, or local executive board members, who vote 
out the money of their local unions to every soft-sobbing individual who 
comes along, are not fit to hold office. The funds and moneys of local unions 
should be guarded very carefully and deposits should be made only in the 
very soundest banks. 


Remember, there were 6,000 banks which closed their doors in this 
country within the last three years and many of our local unions suffered 
losses. | 


Our ice hou Union refuses to give the roster of our locals and . 
membership to any individuals for the purpose of soliciting funds. . You 
dolikewise. Men out of work demand our sympathy and they only should 
have it until this fearful depression passes over. 


Now would be a good time to start to build up a relief fund for next 
winter by assessing the members fifty cents or one dollar.a month. Great 
credit is due the loeal unions in Chieago, and elsewhere, that helped their 
out-of-work members during the past winter when those members and 
their families were starving. That is real trade unionism. 


Again, I strongly appeal to you not to be “suckers” on appeals sometimes 
made by trade unionists but more often by those representing themselves 
as trade unionists. | 


Any national financial appeal for assistance from any source, either 
Labor or otherwise, should not be voted on in the affirmative by local 
unions or their executive boards, without first seeking the advice and coun- 
sel of the General President, who has the facilities for making an investi-. 
gation, also experience and knowledge of the Labor Movement, and its needs, ~; 
and who will render you unprejudiced, helpful and constructive advice. | 
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We Expect Orderly De- 
velopment 


At no time in recorded history has 
there been a time when unorganized 
labor has been free from the galling 
yoke of exploiting capitalists and 
there never will be. Capital, if left to 
its own volition, is, usually, naturally 
selfish and unbending with the sole 
purpose of growing in volume. Hu- 
man nature is naturally selfish, hence 
it may be said that labor, organized 
or unorganized, is selfish and what is 
said of capital may be said of organ- 
ized labor if permitted to go ahead 
without some restraint. We don’t 
deny this. Will capital admit the 
same as applied to it? If so, we are 
agreed on one essential point. In any 
event the logical thing to do if both 
labor and capital are to function to 
capacity and for the good of society 
as a whole is for both sides to organize 
and through collective bargaining 
mutually agree to, and arrive at, a 
fair disposition of the fruits of joint 
production. This is a fair proposition 
and a means of disposition of an in- 
tolerable condition in which capital 
now, as in too many instances, while 
organized itself and associated with 
other powerful allied interests, denies 
this inalienable right to do likewise. 


Labor is willing to and does stand 
ready at any time to meet capital 
more than half way in an effort to 
organize industry and place it in a po- 
sition that will enable uninterrupted 
production and stabilized prosperity. 


All right-minded sane men and 
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women know that our present hap- 
hazard industrial system, with its re- 
curring alternating periods of good 
and bad or slack times, with bread 
lines, want, privation, misery and suf- 
fering, can not go on much longer 
without danger to our free institu- 
tions and the security of our consti- 
tuted government. Labor makes no 
threats, but feels it has a right and a 
moral duty to point out the dangers 
inseparably associated with the long 
periods of unemployment, such as we 
are now passing through. 


Let both sides organize without 
prejudice. The sooner the better and 
safer it will be for all concerned.— 
Cigar Makers Journal. 


Charity Is Faulty Substitute 


It is particularly important for 
statesmen and industrial leaders to 
remember that society is a juridical 
institution, namely, that it rests on 
the bed rock of justice, and not on 
charity. While charity is an extreme- 
ly necessary social force, it is not the 
basis of society. Unwise policies, 
based on a mistaken concept of hu- 
man relations, are sometimes adopted 
by legislatures and industrial corpo- 
rations. To illustrate, government 
that fails to search out and remove 
the economic causes of poverty and 
contents itself with maintaining 
elaborate systems of relief, is pro- 
ceeding on a false premise. 


If some of its citizens are actually 
in need, investigation should be made 
as to whether or not their just rights 
are being invaded by their stronger 
fellow-citizens. It is the primary duty 
of the state to stamp out such in- 
justices when they are found to exist. 
For example, the right of a decent 
family income in return for useful 
labor is a right conferred by justice 
on farm and city workers. If this 
right is allowed to be violated, no 
system of public charity in the form 
of cash aid to farmers or poor relief to 
city dwellers can take its place. This 
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would be à misconception of the pur- 
pose of organized government. 


To repeat, human society is à 
juridieal institution and the primary 
function of a government is to see 
that the just rights of its citizens are 
protected. This is done through the 
enforcement of justice. 


Another example of the disregard 
of the juridical character of society 
may be found in certain manufactur- 
ing establishments that have de- 
veloped activities known as welfare 
systems. 

These are only a natural reaction to 
the false conception that society: is 
founded on charity.—By Rev. Francis 
J. Haas, Ph. D., Professor of Soci- 
ology, St. Francis Seminary, in “Men 
and Society." 


Interest on Money Can't Be 
Called “Wages” 


An eastern financial journal ex- 
plains that if bankers could put wages 
up or down at will they would not per- 
mit the reduction of “wages” of 
money. The “wages” of money (in- 
terest) has been reduced. 


Here is the theory that labor is a 
commodity ; that a human being, en- 
dowed with memory, understanding 
and will, should be classed with a me- 
dium of exchange. 

To say that interest on money is 
"wages," or what the worker receives 
as his portion of production, is the 
last word in dead-wood economy. 

If à banker is compelled to reduce 
interest charges—his alleged money 
“wage’—is his living standard af- 
fected? Must his children be taken 
out of school? Are they under- 
nourished to the extent of his “wage” 
cut? 

suppose a business man asks for a 
loan of $100,000 and the banker tells 
him his labor costs are too high. 
What happens ? 

The business man is forced to re- 
duce wages—to lower living stand- 
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ards of his employees—that the bank- 
er may receive a higher interest rate. 

To say that bankers can not re- 
duce workers’ wages is to ignore 
realities. 

Bankers hold the key to the in- 
dustrial situation because they con- 
trol the Nation's credit. It is signifi- 
cant that influential industrialists op- 
pose wage cuts, but not one banker of 
standing has taken this position. 

They either openly favor reduc- 
tions or reach the same objective by 
talk of “impersonal economic prin- 
ciples,” as does the president of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

Money rates respond to competi- 
tion. In the scramble for money to 
play the stock market two years ago, 
call money charges soared to 20 per 
cent and more. 

Shall it be said that this situation, 
due to a frenzied gambling mania, 
must apply to human beings? 

Shall the methods of money chang- 
ers and stock market riggers be the 
rule when human beings are in- 
volved? 

Shall living standards be debased 
by competition between employed and 
the millions of workless? 

Shall the depression be continued in 
intensified form by decreasing pur- 
chasing power of the people that 
bankers may be assured higher rates 
of interest ?—News Letter. 


Those Responsible! 


An earthquake or a flood destroys 
a small city, and the entire world 
takes immediate interest. The Red 
Cross, the Navy and the airplanes 
rush doctors and supplies. The news- 
papers carry graphic stories of the 
catastrophe. The human suffering is 
vividly pictured. 

An industrial earthquake has 
thrown six or seven millions of wage 
earners out of employment, and com- 
pelled many more to work part time. 
The suffering created is widespread. 
The savings which wage earners have 
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devoted years to accumulating be- 
come exhausted. Self-respecting, in- 
dependent-minded men and women 
are forced to become subjects of 
charity. Homes are lost. Desperation 
takes the place of contentment. The 
deadening fear of want, inability to 
secure work, eats into the hearts and 
minds like an acid. 

But there are a large number fortu- 
nately situated who look upon the sit- 
uation without much stirring of the 
heartstrings. They say that there al- 
ways has been poverty ; that there al- 
ways have been depressions; that 
wage earners, knowing this, should 
prepare themselves for future depres- 
sions by saving a portion of their 
wages. They tell the workers that it 
is a well-known fact that business 
runs in cycles; that what goes up 
must come down, and that all we need 
is patience and fortitude for the busi- 
ness tide will soon rise and everyone 
will be happy once more. They even 
point out the lessons to be learned, 
and impress upon us the necessity of 
preparing when so-called prosperity 
returns, so that we will bé safeguard- 
ed for the next depression which is 
bound to come. 

Earthquakes and floods come from 
natural causes; they can not be 
avoided. But unemployment, particu- 
larly in our country, is due principally 
to the unwisdom, the short-sighted- 
ness, and the greed of those men who 
are known as the captains of industry. 

The major causes for unemploy- 
ment at the present time are under- 
stood, and they are preventable. 

If the business men or the govern- 
ment had it within their power to pre- 
vent floods and earthquakes and 
failed to do so, no words could be’ 
found too strong to condemn them. 
They would most properly be made 
aware of public indignation, and they 
would be promptly deposed from their 
positions of leadership. But public 
condemnation is very mild when, 
through the unsound, unsocial, un- 
scientific, uneconomical and greedy 
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business policies applied by the cap- 
tains of industry and finance, millions 
of workmen are thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

During the so-called period of pros- 
perity from 1923 to 1929, the national 
wealth increased more rapidly than 
ever before. The national annual in- 
come reached fabulous sums, yet 
from the peak of this period in 1926 
until the depression staggered us, the 
total volume of wages paid in the 
United States actually grew smaller, 
so that the mass of the people were 
less able to buy what was being pro- 
duced in the spring of 1929 than they 
were in the spring of 1926. 

What happened was that the cap- 
tains of industry reaped inordinate 
gains, they heaped up their profits, 
they forgot or disregarded their obli- 
gations in a mad rush to accumulate 
huge fortunes in a year or two. They 
killed their own market by failing to 
pay economically sound wages, and 
now there are some of these captains, 
particularly in the banking circles, 
who seem determined that the wage 
earners, whd have already suffered so 
much because of an unsound distri- 
bution of the wealth produced, should 
now be forced to bear an additional 
burden.—John P. Frey. 


Is Ether Property? Court 
Wont Answer 


Ottawa, Canada.—Scientists are 
discussing if the ether exists and the 
question was put to the Supreme 
Court of Canada as to its views on 
this theoretical medium by which 
radio waves are supposed to be trans- 
mitted. 

The court refused to wander into 
unknown realms and declined to 
classify the ether as “property.” 

Counsel for the Province of Quebec, 
in a radio case, said scientists dis- 
agree and that “it all goes to show 
that knowledge of this subject is very 
limited." 

“Tt all goes to show we will be very 
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careful to limit our answers to the 
questions to matters of present-day 
knowledge," said Chief Justice 
Anglin. | 

Justice Smith made this observa- 
tion: *It also goes to show how dif- 
fieult it will be for you to demonstrate 
that the ether and the waves in it 
are property."— News Letter. 


Market-Basket Cost Is Not 
Prosperity Base 


Melvin Traylor, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, favors Ameri- 
can living standards, but intimates 
that wage reductions are permissible 
when living costs are reduced. 

This is a revival of the old theory 
that workers' wages should be based 
on market basket costs. 

Workers, under this system, must 
reject all hope of higher living stand- 
ards. The trader, commission man 
and huckster, not they, set wages that 
have no relation to the production of 
wealth. 

The Traylor theory is also based on 
the belief that American “‘living 
standards” were a fact before the 
stock crash in 1929. 

The National Bureau of Economic 
Research states that annual wages in 
this country in 1917 averaged $1,205. 
This is several hundred dollars below 
even a minimum living standard. 

No one denies that low purchasing 
power will delay a business recovery. 
But many men refuse to acknowledge 
that the depression was caused by 
low purchasing power. 

By holding wages even where they 
were before the stock crash, while 
automatic machinery and scientific 
processes have increased, the stage is: 
set for another depression. 

Business depressions are logical if 
the Traylor theory is correct. If we 
base wages on market basket costs we 
are in a circle from which there can 
be no permanent relief. 

Labor-displacing machinery and 
scientific processes increase output 
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and workers are steadily released 
from employment. Goods continue to 
be thrown on the market. Additional 
labor-displacing machinery and scien- 
tific processes are installed to cheap- 
en production for a constantly nar- 
rowing market. More workers are 
forced into the idle, non-consuming 
army, while more commodities are 
manufactured by automatic methods. 

The inevitable happens, while busi- 
ness men dodge the cause as they 
discuss a continuance of policies that 
either intensify the depression or 
make the next one more acute. 

Business men should realize the 
social aspect of wages. This is not 
merely a “labor” question. Wages 
diffuse wealth. 

The depression cause, followed to 
its logical end, will engulf business 
men. They can not continue to 
prosper under a system of wages 
based on market basket. costs and a 
production method that is based on 
automatic machinery and scientific 
processes. 

With millions of idle men, fed by 
charity, at the other end of the line, 
an impossible condition is created. 

History should teach these busi- 
ness men that an evasive policy will 
not suffice. 

They. should recall that French 
Royalists, in 1789, gaily declared: 


“After us the deluge."— News Letter. 


Trainmen Limit Hours to Assist 
Unemployed 


Houston, Texas—The Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, at their con- 
vention here, voted to limit the work 
day of members as a means of reliev- 
ing unemployed. More than 10,000 
trainmen are idle. 

Working hours in yard service will 
be limited to 26 days, or 200 hours, a 
month; in freight service to 3,500 
miles, or its equivalent, and in passen- 
ger service to 5,500 miles or its 
equivalent. 

The change will become effective 


within 30 days or as soon as the 
brotherhood’s representatives can ar- 
range for the chanre with railroad 
managements.—Nevws Letter. 


“Labor Scarcity’ Cry Raised 


Dallas, Texas.—The cry of “labor 
scarcity” to conceal pauper wages in 
the local dress industry is exposed by 
the Dallas Craftsman. 

A local newspaper announced: 
“Huge labor shortage in local indus- 
try is new prosperity sign. Wash 
dress makers plead for machine oper- 
ators as 18 factories turn out 3,500 
frocks weekly. 

“Despite the reported unemploy- 
ment crisis of recent months, there is 
an actual shortage in local wash dress 
manufacturing, conservatively esti- 
mated at approximately 500 machine 
operators.” 

The labor paper shows that the rea- 
son for the shortage is the sweatshop 
wage—$1.50 per dozen. 

“This is twelve and one-half cents 
per wash dress,” says the labor editor. 
“Two young ladies from the United 
States Employment Bureau were sent 
down on this call for help. At the end 
of the week they rcported that they 
had enough. Each made seventy-five 
cents for their week's work. 

“The Craftsman does not assume 
that this is the average earnings. 
Skilled women will go beyond this, 
and by carrying work home at night 
wil manage to make around $1.50 a 
day, or one dozen dresses. To do this 
they must average one dress every 
forty minutes, an almost impossible 
task. The wife of the writer, who is 
a pretty fair seamstress, says she 
made the dress she is wearing and 
that it is extremely plain. It took 
three hours—180 minutes—to make 
this house dress. These girls must 
make four and one-half dresses in 
that time. 

“These wash dresses, the very 
plainest, sell at our stores for about 
ninety cents, while the fancy ones 
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range from $3 to $5. Then don't for- 
get the Dallas Wholesale Merchants' 
Association pays twelve and one-half 
cents for the  making."—News 
Letter. 


Real Wage Up But 13 Per Cent 


New York.—Dr. Julius Klein, as- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, in a 
speech to the Advertising Club of 
New York, smashed the position of 
wage deflationists. 

Dr. Klein said real wages (buying 
power) were not inflated in the pros- 
perous years of 1928-1929. 

“In the period from 1921 to 1929 
real wages increased 13 per cent," he 
said. “The return to industrialists 
during that same period rose 72 per 
cent, whereas the gain in dividends 
on industrials and rails were 256 per 
cent. There’s your inflation as far as 
the wage earner is concerned. A 13 
per cent increase in real wages as 
contrasted with the rises in returns 
to industrialists. 

^ Another angle of the wage reduc- 
tion question which should be kept in 
mind," said Dr. Klein, *is the falla- 
cious belief that labor is the major 
factor in the cost of manufacturing a 
product. Labor constitutes only 16.2 
per cent of factory costs, and a wage 
cut of 10 per cent, when translated 
into the final production costs, means 
a difference of only 1.6 per cent. 

“Truly, this is à microscopic sav- 

ing "——News Letter. 
/ 


Private Aid Fails; Public 
Funds Lead 


New York.—The alleged effective- 
ness of private relief during the busi- 
ness depression is not sustained, ac- 
cording to Ralph G. Hurlin, director 
of the division of statisties, Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

In an address to the American Sta- 
tistical Association, Mr. Hurlin said 
that during the first three months of 
this year $10,000,000 à month was 
spent for relief in 75 cities. Public 


agencies provided 71 per cent and pri- 
vate agencies 21 per cent. The balance 
came from mothers' relief and old age 
pensions. 

Old age relief is destined to become 
a larger factor in this country, said 
Mr. Hurlin. 


T hat Self-Satisfied Feeling 


Mr. E. H. H. Simmons, former presi- 
dent New York Stock Exchange, de- 
plores *publie hysteria" over business 
conditions. . 

The government acknowledges 
there are 6,500,000 unemployed work- 
ers in this country. This means, at 
the very lowest, 15,000,000 hungry 
men, women and children, with mil- 
lions of others on the brink of 
poverty. 

Mr. Simmons calmly surveys this 
unprecedented condition and volun- 
teers the information that normal 
times will appear “in due course." 

“It is in these zero hours of in- 
dustry and finance that the actual 
victory and triumph are being oper- 
ated,” says Mr. Simmons. “Such pe- 
riods of trial may injure faint hearts 
and shallow beliefs, but they also call 
forth from the great rank and file of 
our people those ancient and invalu- 
able human qualities of courage, per- 
sistence and faith which in the past 
have created everything of genuine 
value in the world." 

This string of words should inspire 
the millions who are faced by misery 
and hunger. 


Idle Insurance Looms 


Washington.—If men are not put 
to work, unemployment insurance in 
some form is inevitable, declared 
Dean Wallace B. Donham of Harvard 
University at the annual meeting of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Unemployment of millions of men 
as a result of failure to control the 
effects of machinery and mass pro- 
duction is a challenge to western civil- 
ization, he said.—News Letter. 
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Government by Law Upheld 


The United States Supreme Court 
has ruled that equity can not be sub- 
stituted for law. 

The decision annuls a Minnesota 
statute that empowered equity to 
padlock any newspaper or publication 
the judge considered scandalous or 
defamatory. 

The law denies free press, said the 
court. A person who has a grievance 
against such publication has redress 
in the criminal and civil courts of that 
state. 

The decision is a vindication of 
trade union opposition to the labor in- 
junction that denies free press, free 
speech and free assemblage. 

Labor’s position on the injunction 
is in line with the United States Su- 
preme Court decision—maintenance 
of government by law. 


How Equity Usurps Law 


A Philadelphia equity judge issued 
an injunction against striking hosiery 
workers, but ordered that the writ be 
operative only where an act is com- 
mitted that would be unlawful if no 
strike existed. 

In other words, the injunction can 
not be enforced unless the hosiery 
workers commit a criminal act. 

This judge might be considered a 
“good” injunction judge, but it must 
be kept in mind that he retained the 
power to annul government by law. 

This is the essence of trade union 
opposition to the labor injunction. 

When a criminal act is done, law is 
violated and the statutes make ample 
provision for trial. 

Equity has no jurisdiction in the 
enforcement of criminal law. That 
process should only apply where the 
plaintiff has no remedy at law. 

When workers seek higher living 
standards and are charged with an 
unlawful act, they are entitled to 
every right freely accorded the mean- 
est criminal. 

If an injunction judge takes juris- 
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diction, he overthrows the American 
theory of government and substitutes 
autocracy. 

Whether that autocracy be benevo- 
lent or despotic is beside the question. 
—News Letter. 


“Ford Civilization” Mass 
Output Result 


London.—Henry Ford is the em- 
bodiment of American civilization 
and mass production, says Professor 
Harold J. Laski of the University of 
London, writing in a local newspaper 
on prominent Americans. 

“Henry Ford is a workman who has 
made a gigantic fortune without ever 
discovering that we work for the sake 
of life," writes Prof. Laski. “He is the 
supreme prisoner of his own ma- 
chines. He is only the most outstand- 
ing of innumerable Americans who 
think as he does. They think of big- 
ness as greatness. They place the 
practical Edison before the abstract 
Einstein. 

*Mr. Ford has captured the world 
with his system. Today Russia trans- 
forms itself into a super- America ; to- 
morrow it will be China; then, per- 
haps, India. 

*Mr. Ford's vision of civilization 
does not impress me. His ideal work- 
er will have material comfort aplenty. 
I doubt whether he will have a mind 
to enjoy it."—News Letter. 


You cannot ruthlessly throw hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women 
out of jobs by improved machinery 
and new methods without undermin- 
ing the whole social order. You cannot 
pay wage earners low wages and ex- 
peet them to keep up their purchasing 
power. It doesn't take an expert to 
prove this fact. The system of mass 
produetion cannot be permanently 
maintained unless the great mass of 
consumers have sufficient earning 
power to enable them to purchase reg- 
ularly the mass output of American in- 
dustries. 








E- EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


^ 1 
z 


j qmm IS NOT any question but what the encyclical of the Pope, issued last 
month, was one of the most masterful and courageous statements made to 
a distressed world since the declaration of peace. The papal championship 
of the rights of the working people was never more thoroughly or clearly 
set forth by any one. It plainly tells the wealthy employers, both inside and 
outside of the Catholic Church, their duty to the working masses from a 
religious standpoint and from the standpoint of good citizenship. 

There is no better informed institution in the world, politically, re- 
ligiously and economically, than the Vatican. The Pope selects as counselors, 
or as his cabinet members, or chief advisors, men of the highest education 
and the best training, and only after they have proved themselves as men 
of the highest quality in judgment, intelligence and action, after years of 
experience in the different positions they have held in the many countries 
from which they come. Very few men are chosen for the high honor of 
Cardinal until they have reached the age of fifty years and only when they 
have rendered twenty or thirty years of faithful service in their vocations. 
They must also have distinguished themselves among the thousands of 
their associate clergymen or else they are not considered. No pull, or drag, 
or influence, can obtain for a Bishop the title of Cardinal. That honor is con- 
ferred on merit only. There was a time, however, in the Catholie Church 
when this condition did not prevail. 

The present Pope, himself, graduated from the ranks of the workers, 
and no greater mind ever graced the Catholic Church and there is no one 
in the past century to compare with him in intelligence and foresight except 
his predecessor, Leo XIII, who in the '80's was classed as being one of the 
three greatest statesmen of the world, the other two, Bismarck and Glad- 
stone. This classification was made by a leading world-character, not a 
member of the Catholic faith, and the distinction, or honor, given those 
three great men has never been successfully disputed. 

It was our opportunity and privilege to see the Pope face to face in his 
private chapel in the Vatican. The writer is not easily moved nor is he 
usually carried away with faces or soft speeches of men. Were you in his 
position, dealing for nearly thirty years with the affairs of our organization, 
traveling throughout the world, meeting Presidents and other men of great 
character, you too would not be easily affected and would be able to pene- 
trate the thin veneer of the average individual in private and public life. 
But without exaggeration, I feel safe in saying you could not look into the 
face of Pius XI without feeling something unusual and different which 
it is difficult to describe. 

On that morning, some three or four years ago, when we attended 
the Mass service in his private chapel, it was agreed that the humility and 
mildness of this great character is the first thing which strikes the observer. 
He is surrounded by Cardinals and men of world-wide reputation in their 
profession, but he insists on performing all the duties pertaining to his 
office, even those which an ordinary bishop might seek assistance and help 
in so performing. Besides, he understands that the people who visit the 
Vatican, coming from all parts of the world, desire to see him perform the 
religious ceremony, which they are attending, in its entirety. He works 
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consistently every day in the year, with very little lay-off, from six 
o'clock in the morning until eight or nine at night. On that particular 
morning he gave Communion to over 250 persons, which consumed nearly 
three-quarters of an hour, with the entire service covering a period of two 
hours and during all this time this feeble man, nearly sixty-eight years 
of age at that time, had been fasting since midnight, which is in accordance 
with the rules and laws of the Catholic Church. 


Immediately after a light breakfast he takes up his correspondence 
with his secretaries. This consumes nearly three hours. He then attends 
conferences with his Cardinals and other clericals, then gives over the after- 
noon until four o'clock receiving visitors from all over the world, snatching 
a few minutes for lunch at noon. He seeks no praise or payment, nor does he 
need any. To him the glory of the world is vanity. He lives only to serve in 
the position which he has successfully filled since he was elected to that 
high office. On his staff are world-trained, diplomatic clergymen who keep 
him informed as to the movements of the politieal world as well as the 
religious world in every quarter of the globe. He knows accurately what is 
going on in China as well as in the many countries of South America. He 
does not issue statements promiscuously. Every word uttered to the public 
or to the church is carefully considered before utterance is made. 


Therefore, you can readily understand that he is fully aware of the 
seriousness of the present economic condition of the world and being thor- 
oughly acquainted with the situation he fully understood the necessity 
for issuing his great manifesto, because he has sufficient penetration to 
understand that unless conditions for the working man improve we are 
heading towards the destruction of the laws and rules governing our 
present society and it will only be a question of time when revolution and 
anarchy will be substituted for law and order. Pius XI fully understands 
that men of this age are not going to suffer and starve for an indefinite period 
and see their loved ones gradually dying for want of food and shelter. He 
fully understands that the persecution of the masses in Russia brought 
about crime and conditions which led to the destruction of all rights of the 
masses; where property is owned and controlled by a gang that administers 
the affairs of the state and where homes, children, wife and religions are 
destroyed. The Pope fully understands that the revolution in France was 
the result of the starvation and persecution of the masses. He also under- 
stands that the late revolution in Spain was brought about through persecu- 
tion and poverty. He also fully understands that England, Germany and 
the United States, the three most civilized nations of the world, will not 
continue to function, from a governmental standpoint, if millions are unable 
to find employment, which condition leads to poverty, starvation and 
suffering. 


This document was issued at an appropriate time and only after months 
of eonsideration and preparation and only after carefully analyzing thc 
effect such a document might have on society. Don't for a moment make 
the mistake of thinking that it did not take courage for a man in his 
position, with millions of Catholie employers, many of them contributing 
enormous amounts towards the support of the church, to issue this state- 
ment. It did require courage for this great man to issue such a document. 
Also do not make the mistake of thinking he is not subject to criticism not 
only from the thousands who do not agree with his particular brand of 
religion but also by some of his best friends, who are members of his own 
church. 
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But this unselfish, saintly scholar and martyr to his faith, had in mind, 
first, the welfare of the myriads of working people and, second, a thorough 
realization of the dangers surrounding all society unless the present 
economie system is changed. 


Without prejudice, and dealing with the document not from a religious 
point of view, we say that it is perhaps the greatest and most courageous 
statement issued since the declaration of peace in 1918, and from a religious 
standpoint there has been nothing to compare with it since the encyclical 
issued by Leo XIII in the early 90's, when the trade union movement was 
being abused and despised by employers; when men were being crushed - 
because they belonged to unions, causing that wonderfully religious char- 
acter to issue his statement in order to place the approval of the Catholic 
Church on the right of men to form labor unions for their own protection. 


This famous document just issued by Pius XI reminds the world of 
the dangers surrounding it and speaks plainly to employers who think 
only of the dollar and want to grab up everything for themselves. It 
warns civilization that conditions must change and that working men 
must be given a chance to work for decent wages, not just sufficient to live 
on, but enough to enable them to set aside a little for protection in their 
old age; that machinery must not stamp out human hands, except to. 
make life better; that dollars and cents, amounting to millions, should not 
remain in bank vaults while men are starving; that in a world of plenty 
there must be a more equal and just distribution of the wealth of the world; 
that the masses of workers must be taken care of by society or else the alter- 
native will be the destruction of the government with anarchy prevailing 
for an indefinite period. 


ae a oe 


A SHORT TIME ago a conference called by the President of the American 
Federation of Labor was held in Washington and was attended by the rep- 
resentatives of several international unions that were supposed to come in 
contact with the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. The conference lasted 
two days and apparently was quite successful in so far as an understanding 
with the officers of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, who were in 
attendance, was concerned. 

The International Unions represented, including our International, the 
Amalgamated Street Car Men, the Railroad Telegraphers’ and the Switch- 
men’s Union, all gave encouragement and put forth every effort to the end 
that the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen might become affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor had arranged the conference in Washington, and all invited to 
attend the conference left there feeling. that good results would obtain. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen since the conference held their 
convention, which lasted over three weeks. President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor attended the convention which held its sessions in 
Houston, Texas, and invited the delegates to have their organization affiliate 
with the Federation. He informed me in my office a few days ago that 
he received a splendid reception; that everything looked encouraging and 
he was quite hopeful as to the affiliation of that organization. I noticed 
however in the papers recently, that the Brotherhood turned down the 
invitation and decided to remain outside of the American Federation of 
Labor. Their reason, apparently, was that they were afraid they would 
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have to surrender some jurisdiction which they have enjoyed for a great 
many years. This was a great mistake and is to be regretted. 

The American Federation of Labor in years past has rendered splendid 
service not only to the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen but also to the 
other organizations of railroad workers who are outside of the American 
Federation of Labor. Especially did the American Federation of Labor, 
when President Wilson was in office, do everything it possibly could to 
help in obtaining the enactment of the eight-hour day for railroad workers 
and it was admitted at that time by the executives of the Brotherhoods that 
had it not been for Sam Gompers, and his associates, President Wilson 
would not have gone as far as he did to help in the enactment of legislation 
for the eight-hour day. : 

The whole United States, as well as the whole world, is confronted with 
an economic crisis which has almost completely stagnated industry and 
there is not any question in our mind but what a determined effort will be 
made by the railroads, as well as other classes of employers, to reduce wages 
within the next year. The earnings of the railroads show that they are 
being reduced month after month, some working practically at a loss, 
although they have cut expenses down to the very bone, making one man 
do the work of two, shutting down shop after shop, in their endeavor to 
economize. 

This is true, of course, of all branches of industry, but not so conspicu- 
ously apparent as in the railroad industry. The railroads have been having 
a hard pull for the past ten years and the question which the writer now 
finds it difficult to answer is, whether or not the railroads of the nation 
will get back to their former earnings within the next twenty years. 

A complete transformation, or revolution, in the hauling of freight and 
passengers has taken place since the advent of the motor vehicle. Passenger 
traveling, by air, will be substantially increased in the immediate future. 
Consequently, the need for co-operation among the workers and especially 
the organized workers. 

There was never a time in our history when the trade union movement 
of America needed to work together, pull together, and act together, 
more than the present time. It is a pity and a shame that this splendid or- 
ganization of 150,000 working men, after years of education and agitation, 
should find it necessary to still remain outside of the Federation. 

We are pleased to say, in our judgment, President Whitney did all he 
could to convince his co-workers as to the advisability of becoming af- 
filiated. However, it seems that the rank and file of the organization believe 
they can do just as well on the outside as on the inside of the Federation. 
This still means division instead of co-operation. 

Again I repeat, this is unfortunate, very unfortunate, and sometimes I 
wonder if the men who lead the masses in labor unions are not responsible 
for the setbacks which the toilers, their membership, have to accept. 

T OT F 
Qu OF THE serious problems confronting our drivers, and the public in 
general, is the problem brought about through the use of the enormous, 
wide-spreading vans or trucks, heavily loaded, which today travel over 
our roads from city to city. Except where the road is extremely wide the 
driver going in the opposite direction is liable to be sideswiped. Any one 
driving à machine following behind one of those vans or trucks, which, 


owing to the heavy load they are carrying do not usually move very fast, 
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wishing to eut out in order to pass it, is in danger of meeting with an 
accident because his vision of the road ahead is obscured by this enormous 
vehicle, which is as large as a freight car in some instances. 


Every person who drives a car has experienced this danger. What 
should we do? My advice is to get your City Council to act to regulate the 
size of these vans or heavy trucks. Don't be afraid that you will offend the 
boss who has vehicles of this kind or something similar to them. In the first 
place, those mountains of vans, or trucks, are moving too much freight 
in one load, thereby destroying the opportunity for men to obtain employ- 
ment. In the next place, on any ordinary road, the life of a driver is in 
danger when endeavoring to pass one of them. An expert driver will, sooner 
or later, meet with disaster unless some change is made reducing the size. 


Go into your state organizations and insist that the legislativecommittee 
draft a bill prohibiting the use of a van which, in size, is all out of proportion 
with safety, which obscures vision. You and I pay taxes to build the roads 
and these enormous trucks carrying loads weighing from eight to ten tons 
are, in addition to being dangerous, destroying the roads. We may not be 
able to accomplish what we desire the first year, but keep up the agitation 
and we will eventually meet with success. | 

Another thing that is dangerous is the trailer, which is being pulled 
behind the regular truck with a load and which properly should be in 
charge of a driver. Most states prohibit the use of the trailer but many 
cities and towns are using the trailer, especially city and state institutions.. 

I notice in the gathering of ashes in some cities that a tractor of a 
certain type is hitched to a train of five or six trailers hauling the ashes 
to the dump to be unloaded and brought back again. Some years ago six 
or seven men would be used in doing this work, but now one man pulls a 
train of trailers, dispensing with the necessity for human. beings. 

This could be stopped in a city government where the Board of Alder- 
men, or Councilmen, are elected by the votes of the people in the district. 
This is not only uneconomic but it is wrong from the standpoint of safety and 
is establishing a bad precedent for others to follow. 

Let us therefore be up and doing-—watching, thinking and acting. You 
are paying taxes—if not, you should be—so go into your Central Body and 
State Branch and see that they get busy immediately. If not, keep on prod- 
ding them and telling them that it is their business to attend to this until 
you finally succeed in getting results. Teamsters’ Joint Councils in every 
city where there is a Council, should get busy and if necessary send a 
man to appear before the Legislative Committees—the Council paying 
his expenses—to help in obtaining the enactment of legislation which will 
protect our drivers on the road against the danger of those enormous vans 
or trucks, and protect all of us in cities from the long train of trailers. We 
are drivers and chauffeurs and our lives are endangered by these trucks 
and trailers, because of our occupation, and we should try to make 
conditions safe for all of us. 

Remember, there were 40,000 persons killed in the United States 
last year in automobile accidents. Let us hope that Gur lives may not 
be offered up as a sacrifice this year or next year. You may rest assured, 
however, that the number of accidents are not decreasing, and you are 
not safe, due to negligence, yes, willful and criminal negligence on the 
part of the public and especially our legislators who permit vehicles of any 
kind, with any kind of driver on our streets and roads. In many cities 
there are no regulations as to the necessary. qualifications of a driver or 
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chauffeur. Undoubtedly there are numerous half-witted, feeble-minded 
persons driving machines. Anyone with fifty dollars can buy a truck or 
car and in many states drive where there is no driver's license required. 
Those people endanger our lives. We suffer most, as driving is our means of 
earning a living. 

"ov F 


Dostits AGENTS should not be satisfied just to go out and straighten out 
one, two or three grievances and collect some dues during the morning and 
then loll around for the rest of the day. They should devote a certain portion 
of their time to organizing and encouraging new men to come into the or- 
ganization. ! 

We realize that the work of a business agent is strenuous, hard and 
nerve-racking, but so is all other kinds of work. The writer understands all 
these problems, because he has been through the mill and times are not 
any different now than they were twenty-five years ago for the business 
agent, except the fact that he is getting double the salary. The writer also 
understands that the business agent does not receive the assistance and 
co-operation of the membership that he should receive. It is not sufficient 
reason that because he happens to be the authorized agent of the local that 
he should be subjected to unnecessary hardships and insults. The member- 
ship should work hand-in-hand with the business agent and gievances 
should not be aired on the streets but should be taken into the meeting, ex- 
cept personal or individual grievances pertaining to salaries and overtime, 
unjustified discharge, etc., which matters should be taken up personally 
with the salaried officer of the union who has charge of the partieular barn 
or garage in which the member having the grievance is working. 

Every once in awhile we meet with fellows who tell us they were laid 
off without any reason at all, but quite often when complaints of this kind 
are investigated they prove that these individuals are not much good for 
anything and have been a source of trouble not only to the employer but 
to the membership. The business agent must have sufficient courage to 
tell that kind of a baby that the fact that he wears a union button and 
carries the due book of his organization is not going to be sufficient protec- 
tion for him unless he is a real man in other ways, especially in the service 
he renders his employer. The union button does not make him a man but 
it should help to make him a better man if there is anything in him. United 
States citizenship does not make all men law-abiding. I think that has been 


. thoroughly exemplified since Prohibition went into effect. But, if a man is 


a real man and desires to do that which is right his citizenship and his 
membership in our union will help him along the pathway of justice and 
square dealing, in which all men should follow. 
perm ue 

Bz KIND to your horses during the hot weather, those of you who drive 
“orses.” The King’s “orses” will shortly be a thing of the past. They were 
“gifts of nature.” Nothing compared to the loyalty of a good horse except 
perhaps the loyalty of a real friend. 


a 


Tue MAN who does not realize the serious condition confronting our em- 
ployment and who does not understand and consider the fact that industry is 
suffering severely, is worse than a fool and is not fit to lead men. But, the 
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person who cannot see anything but the destruction of all of the living con- 
ditions which we are now enjoying; the fellow who is crying continually 
and who has lost faith in the world and society, is a man to be dreaded, 
much more than is the other fellow, because such a creature is possessed of 
a diseased mind. After all, no matter how the world goes nothing can 
destroy the sunshine and the rain and the love of family and friends. 
We have witnessed bad times more than once and we came back. We will 
do so again. But if all of us whine all the time then it will be difficult. 
Whiners and cry-babies did not make this union. So come out of it. Look 
and talk a little more cheerful. Do you remember September, 1917, when 
our men were sick and had been riddled with bullets in France? Did they 
cry and say there is no hope? No, they fought on and suffered and won. 
Or perhaps you were like some of us, you had a loved one sick almost 
to death in a military hospital without proper medical aid and you were 
helpless. What would you not have given then to have had things different? 
But we came out victorious. Did you ever lay sick in a hospital with a 
griping pain, waiting for the knife? Well if you did not, thank God, and 
if you did, would you not have given all you had to have been back again 
on your feet without pain? Would you not have been happy, even if out of a 
job? Well, the moral of this story is to remind you that conditions could 
be worse, much worse; also that as we came out of many dark and bitter 
struggles, even to the loss of our loved ones, so also wil we emerge 
from this. So quit making everybody blue with your crepe-hanging. Smile 
even if it hurts. You will get a job or a friend more quickly with a laugh 
than with a groan. 


ka ca 


Fy SAN FRANCISCO and St. Louis we reached an agreement with the 
engineers on the men who operate tractors doing road work and in large 
aviation fields, whereby men operating tractors up to and including 50- 
horse power come under the jurisdiction of our organization. We have 
conceded that tractors over 50-horse power should come under the juris- 
diction of the International Union of Operating Engineers. We intend to 
carry out this agreement everywhere and we insist too that others should 
see that it is carried out. 


Tv 


Ix ARTIFICAL ice plants where the drivers are organized, the ice pullers 
working within the ice plant or on the platforms come under our juris- 
diction and should be admitted into the unions of ice wagon drivers. Stable- 
men—and there are few of them now—and men employed in garages who 
are not mechanics come under our jurisdiction and should be admitted to 
membership in our unions. Dairy employees should be members of the 
respective locals having jurisdiction over those particular branches of our 
employment. Where there are milk drivers organized dairy employees 
should be organized. Pay strict attention to this and remember those men 
belong to us. 

We have some local unions of milk wagon drivers who are neglecting 
to take the dairy employees into their organizations for some reason 
which we ean not understand, but if a strike obtains those men are neces- 
sary to us for a successful ending of the strike. They are entitled to organ- 
ization and there is no other organization which has the right, by decision 
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of the American Federation of Labor, to admit them to membership, except 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. 

Where there are two hundred or more inside dairy employees they 
should have a separate charter if they themselves so desire. Less than 
that number could hardly support a salaried officer, or an agent. Where 
there are only a few they should belong to the milk drivers, as after all 
there success depends a great deal on the drivers. But by all means they 
should be organized. If you don't do it some day you will regret it, especially 
if you have a strike of the drivers, or if some racketeer comes along some 
day and organizes them, thereby holding both you and the boss by the 
throat. Don't tell me “It can’t be done." I know. 


Í AM MAKING this statement for the information of our membership 
everywhere. There is a new machine, motor driven, which moves along the 
road and in which is set up a container which mixes concrete as it moves 
along. The engineers in some few districts are claiming the chauffeurs 
employed on this machine. I caution you now that we consider this man a 
chauffeur, pure and simple, as he is hauling concrete as the machine re- 
volves, mixing the concrete as it goes along. As I said, we hold that this man 
is a chauffeur and belongs to our organization and our people everywhere 
should not make the mistake of neglecting to organize these individuals or 
taking them into our organization. The national engineer officials are not 
responsible for all the acts of their over-ofñcious agents. 


TT 


Lest We Forget 


Tus FOLLOWING is a decision in jurisdiction dispute existing between THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
STABLEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, and THE BRIDGE AND 
STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, rendered 
by an Arbitration Committee appointed by the Executive Council and 
adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor held in 
Portland, Oregon, October, 1923: 


“It is clearly evident that the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ 
International Union has gradually and persistently encroached 
upon the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America. It has con- 
stantly endeavored to broaden the jurisdiction by claiming, and in 
some instances, practicing the right to load and unload material 
off and on wagons, trucks and automobiles. In the opinion of the 
Committee this work clearly belongs to the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America. 
This work was conceded to this organization through its charter 
of affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. ALL LOAD- 
ING, HAULING AND UNLOADING OF MATERIALS ON AND 
OFF WAGONS, TRUCKS AND AUTOMOBILES BELONGS TO 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA. 
However, where building material is hauled to a building under con- 
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struetion and the foreman, contractor, or person in charge of the 
erection of the building, directs that it be hoisted from the wagon, 
truck or automobile, such hoisting shall be done by members of 
the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers! International organiza- 
tion. Where it is loaded from the wagon, truck or automobile on 
the ground, street or sidewalk, such work shall be done by the 
members of the Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 


and Helpers of America." 


This decision applies to all cases where helpers are involved. It clearly 
sets forth the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and was unanimously approved by the convention of the American Feder- 


ation of Labor. 


Anxious Moments 


The capitalist system is on trial. 
At least many thoughtful, intelligent 
students of economics think so and 
say so. Grave social, political and in- 
dustrial conditions are, or will be, in 
the deep sea of uncertainty unless 
sound, sane, fair and workable eco- 
nomic conditions are put to work and 
allowed to function to the enrichment 
and protection of all honest, loyal 
citizens. 

Periodic unemployment, bank loot- 
ing and failure, stock inflation and de- 
flation, usury, unjustly high taxes 
that are misused, yellow dog con- 
tracts, injunctions in trades disputes 
before all other laws have been tried 
and found wanting. The refusal of 
highly entrenched, merged, monop- 
olistic, illegal trusts which refuse to 
allow their employees to organize 
must be met and disposed of in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the great mass of 
the citizenry which goes to make this 
country and its form of government 
the greatest on this globe. The great- 
est issue requiring immediate and 
most attention is industrial. 

Capitalist, employers and manage- 
ment can not escape any part of the 
responsibility that rests squarely on 
their shoulders. 

Hungry, jobless workers who have 
been displaced by improved ma- 
chinery can not live much longer on 


DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 


prosperity that is said to be “just 
around the corner.” Men who have 
lost their homes, and a life's saving, 
who bought their homes during in- 
flated times and lost them during de- 
flated depreciated money, and others 
who were kidded into buying stock 
boosted to an untrue price; the farm- 
er who has a barn full.of wheat and 
other grains and has had to mortgage 
his farm because the out-of-work, 
hungry mechanie could not buy, will 
together make a formidable array of 
angry, disillusioned men who will be 
hard to face and satisfy with just- 
around-the-corner promises. Labor's 
part is to organize and get wages that 
will enable them to live and help al- 
leviate the misery of others.—Cigar 
Makers Journal. 


Fisures 7,000,000 Jobless in 
Nation 


New York. — The nation’s unem- 
ployed total 7,000,000, was the ''con- 
servative estimate" of State Indus- 
trial Commissioner Frances Perkins. 

The state official based her opinion 
on figures furnished to the President's 
Emergency Employment Committee 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Miss Perkins called on fed- 
eral authorities to explain how they 
estimate that these figures show 
5,000,000 or less workers totally un- 
employed. 





HE GENERAL PRESIDENT will not answer any letters written by 

individuals to this office. First, because we do not know whether or not 
the individual is a member and any one can write in a letter and say he is 
a member. Second, it would be impossible for the General President, or the 


International Office, to take up correspondence with individual members 
when we have nearly 100,000 in our general organization, 
TT 
F A MEMBER has anything he wishes to take up with the General Office, 
he must do so through the local secretary-treasurer, who has charge of 
the books of the local and who must be conversant with any situation sur- 
rounding a member. We will not even accept a name and address for the 
Journal unless it is sent in by the secretary of the local, for the same reason: 
we have no way of knowing whether the party sending in the name is a 
member in good standing. 
a Um F 


E CAN NOT recognize telegrams sent in by local unions asking for 
the endorsement of a strike. Why? Because telegrams are not official 
and any one can send in a telegram. 


T TF 


E WILL NOT answer questions or make decisions over the long- 

distance phone. Why? Because we do not know who is talking and 
we cannot possibly have a record of the conversation which took place, 
and besides afterwards either party can deny the statements made. The 
International Union, which is a business institution, must have an official 
record of conversations, statements and decisions. 


Te OF 


ECRETARY-TREASURERS and local unions, if they desire to do 
business in a proper manner, must take same up in regular form 
through correspondence with the General Office. This is the law. The laws 
are made by the convention and we have pledged ourselves to carry out the 
law and whether we please or displease you in matters of this kind, official 
records are necessary and in accordance with the law, and there is but one 
rule for all. 
OCAL UNIONS sending in a telegram reading somewhat as follows: 
“Our union voted last night to go on strike. Desire endorsement.” 
Such action is absolutely against the law as you can easily find out by read- 
ing the Constitution, and such methods of doing business are not only care- 
less but absolutely ridiculous. The question of taking up the endorsement 
of a strike for ten men is just as important as where one thousand men are 
involved. You will have to go through the same form, and that form re- 
quires that you write in all the facts surrounding the case and give us a 
chance to look into it, or, at least, get the matter before the General Ex- 
ecutive Board. This is your institution and not the property of any one man. 
It must be run in a business-like way. It has been run in a business-like way. 
We would not have any organization or any money if every one were allowed 
to make laws to suit himself. It is your duty to help us. 
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HE GENERAL OFFICE will not talk business with anyone over the 


long-distance phone. 
ic air Re 


ELEGRAMS asking for strike sanction or the services of an organizer 

will not be answered except by letter. Why? Because telegrams are 
not official records. Conversations over the phone are not official. We can- 
not tell who’s talking. Write your stuff into the office, except from far 
away places like Seattle and San Francisco. In extreme necessity have 
organizer in district send night letter. We have good reasons for this 
procedure, “believe it or not." 


HE VERY FIRST bill that must be paid out of the money collected by 
a local union for dues, initiations, etc., is the bill for per capita tax to 
the International. 
"TY 


LOCAL UNION one month in arrears for per capita tax to the Inter- 
national is not in good standing. 


T VEM 


F YOU COLLECT money and you are over thirty days in arrears to the 
International for per capita tax, you are collecting money under false 
pretenses, 


OU HAVE no right to collect money in the form of dues or initiation 
fees if you are not in good standing. 


HE PER CAPITA tax of a local union should be paid on or before the 

10th of the following month. In other words, money collected during 
the month of August, at the end of the month the amount of dues collected 
and the initiations paid into the local should be figured up on, say, the 
2nd or 3rd day of September—no later—and money purchasing per capita 
and initiation stamps should be in the office of the General Secretary-Treas- 
urer at Indianapolis not later than the 10th of September. 

vw ast Uu 

| bee Secretary-Treasurers who pay their own salaries first, pay hall 
rent or other expenses, are not complying with the laws of the Inter- 
national Union. 
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To Fight Lower Living 
Standards 


Glasgow, Scotland. — “So far the 
capitalists have produced no remedy 
for the economic crisis beyond wage 
cuts, the lengthening of working 
hours, and the suppression of social 
legislation and its institutions—that 
is to say, the general reduction of the 
standard of living and the aggrava- 
tion of the hardships and sufferings of 
the workers,” says the Scottish Typo- 


. graphical Journal, the organ of the 


Scottish Typographical Association. 

“The truth of the matter is that 
capitalism has brought about its own 
undoing. It has brought about an eco- 
nomic breakdown, and things the 
world over are so much out of joint 
that it is bankrupt of ideas as to how 
to rehabilitate the former conditions. 

“The ‘system,’ we are told, requires 
that the share of national income that 
goes to the producers must be de- 
creased, and that the share that goes 
to idle money-lenders and income-re- 
ceivers must be increased. 

“Faced by the growing dangers to 
the nation's workers in the mainte- 
nance of capitalist ascendancy, the 
working class has before it the duty 
of continuing its fight for democracy 
and the urging of its economic and 
social demands with greater persis- 
tence and energy than ever. 

“Conscious of their importance and 
aims, the workers must see that so- 
cial and technical progress shall no 
longer serve to promote the interests 
of a minority, but shall contribute to 
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a general rise in the standard of liv- 
ing, the satisfaction of the physical 
and mental needs of all mankind, and 
the preparation of a higher order of 
society. 

“Against the remedies proposed by 
capitalist employers the workers 
must, in their own defense, place the 
remedies they propose. These may be 
roughly summarized as shortening of 
working hours, maintenance of wages, 
paid holidays, raising of the school- 
leaving age, extension and expansion 
of social welfare and insurance, in- 
crease of public works, etc. 

“Economic machinery and innova- 
tions of all descriptions, such as ra- 
tionization, cartels, monopolies, the 
credit system, etc., must be brought 
into better harmony with the general 
interests of the community. 

“The workers’ organizations should 
be the center and rallying point of this 
great struggle and it should be our 
desire and endeavor to have the or- 


ganization with which we are con- ° 


nected playing its part with resolu- 
tion and intelligence in the struggle 
for the emancipation of the worker. 

“If we have faith in humanity and 
progress, we should set ourselves to 
realize here and now the rights of 
man.’ —News Letter. 


The Trend 


Autocracy and extreme radicalism 
both incline to and favor a dictator- 
ship or a centralized form of govern- 
ment in preference to a democracy 
with a representative form of govern- 
ment. Both elements consider them- 
selves superior to and better qualified 
i to govern than the masses with the 
representative form. Almost every 
war in history has been fought by the 
mass of the people to establish de- 
mocracy. Always a dictator, in time, 
became tyrannical and was always at 
variance with the great mass of the 
people. Liberty, freedom and justice 
came only with the advent of democ- 
racy. Democracies occasionally make 


mistakes, but dictators were always 
mistaken when it comes down to ques- 
tions of right and justice for the 
masses. With better schools and bet- 
ter and more education of the masses 
the material, social, industrial and po- 
litical freedom are safer in the hands 
of the people with the representative 
form of government.—Cigar Makers. 


| Good W ages 


Industrial depression and commer- 
cial stagnation is world wide in its 
scope. The lower the wage the greater 
the depression and the greater the 
misery and suffering of the unem- 
ployed. The bankers and open shop- 
pers who are openly and slyly advo- 
cating the cutting of wages in some 
cases, as a remedy for industrial de- 
pression, should know this fact. 

It is a well known fact that wages 
are on a lower level in Europe than 
they are in our country and despite 
this fact unemployment is greater 
there than here. The foregoing state- 
ments are reinforced by disinterested 
able men who know from first-hand in- 
formation the actual conditions. One 
of the latest, best written and most 
convincing on this issue is from Col. 
Noble Brandon Judah, former ambas- 
sador to Cuba and a well known Chi- 
cago lawyer, who has just returned 
from an extensive tour of Europe. He 
SAyS: 

“There is a greater financial depres- 
sion, more suffering and want and 
larger armies of unemployed in every 
country of Europe which we visited 
than proportionally are found in the 
United States. We found that the 
hotels which in years gone by were 
crowded with visitors from all parts 
of the world are now practically 
empty. We found want and poverty 
in all directions upon a large scale be- 
yond anything which those who have 
not been there can understand. There 
is great social unrest and every coun- 
try has many more vexatious prob- 
lems than we have here. 
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* After touring the various coun- 
tries you are forced to realize that the 
lean years and the unemployment 
problems are not limited to our own 
country, but are really world-wide 
and that in the suffering our Ameri- 
can people are far better off than the 
people of any other country in the 
world at this time. 

“Wages are lower in Europe than 
they have ever been in my memory 
and there are more people clamoring 
in European countries for a chance to 
labor and for help than ever before in 
my memory." 

Here we have the evidence of one 
who is neither a wage earner nor an 
employer and whose opinion is not di- 
rectly influenced by wage scales or the 
personal profits of industrial produc- 
tion. If less or low wages would bring 
on prosperity here why hasn’t it done 
so over in Europe, where it is admit- 


ted wage scales are lower than they. 


are here. Depressions are caused by 
underconsumption. The way to pre- 
vent depression and stabilize employ- 
ment is to balance the consuming 
power of the masses with productiv- 
ity. That can be done only by increas- 
ing wages.—Cigar Makers. 





Courage Justice 


Can freedom and liberty live and 
thrive under a democratic form of 
government? We think they can and 
that they will in our own country. 
Many thoughtful men and women in 
all walks of life think so. But many 
of them are thinking hard, fast and se- 
riously these times. If anything tem- 
porarily goes wrong capitalists must 
assume and take the responsibility. 
some say capitalism is committing 
suicide and base their opinions on the 
fact that big capitalists are overplay- 
ing the game by using power gained 
by mergers in trusts and thereby hog- 
ging an unequal share of the profits 
gained in industry and commerce. 

Huge salaries and unequal divi- 
dends appropriated are given to a few 
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stockholders and bonuses handed to 
a few favored officials and a system of 
convenient bookkeeping and paying 
starvation wages to their unorganized 
wage earners are bound to be a menace 
against peace and the security of our 
free institutions. 

Political liberty and industrial free- 
dom are priceless heritages gained 
and left to us by our heroic forebears 
and they have created an undying love 
and reverence for justice and liberty 
that cannot be forgotten and never 
will permit their beneficiaries to give 
them up without a struggle that will, 
if it ever comes, equal in courage and 
fighting ability that of those liberty- 
loving souls who fought, bled and died 
that we might have and enjoy politi- 
cal liberty and industrial freedom. 

The trades union movement, the 
sober-minded men and women in all 
walks of life and activities, will not 
trade the priceless heritage of life, 
liberty and the free pursuit of happi- 
ness for a benevolent dictatorship, the 
self-made rule of the courts or the 
rule of a money oligarchy regardless 
of any other old name it may go by or 
sail under. 

There isn’t the slightest danger of 
America permanently losing its de- 
mocracy or its political freedom or its 
industrial liberty of action. — Cigar 
Makers. 


Job Insecurity the Worker's 
Menace 


The job insecurity which employ- 
ers impose on workers is well illus- 
trated by a statement by Ethelbert 
Stewart, Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, regarding labor 
turnover, an economist’s term to in- 
dicate workers who quit or are laid 
off or discharged. 

In the motor vehicle industry in 
1930, the labor turnover was greater 
than in the combined 75 industries 
for which labor turnover figures are 
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compiled by the bureau. The annual 
layoff rate was 60.8 as compared with 
35.9 in the combined industries. 

These figures mean that for every 
100 workers employed by the owners 
of the automobile industry, 60.8 per- 
sons were laid off, and 35.9 persons in 
the combined industries. 

That is not all the story. A worker 
who is laid off is kept on the com- 
pany’s list to be called back to work 
when the officials believe they can 
make a profit out of his labor. Other 
workers are fired. Still others get dis- 
gusted with working conditions and 
quit. 

In the motor industry during 1930, 
for every 100 persons employed 83.8 
persons either quit, or were dis- 
charged, or laid off, as against 59.7 
out of every 100 for the combined in- 
dustries. 

Job insecurity is one of the greatest 
injustices of the present economic or- 
der. It is an injustice to which the 
stockholders who own and operate in- 
dustry give but little attention. — 
News Letter. 


Pennsylvania's New Anti- 
Injunction Measure 


Harrisburg, Pa.— Adoption by 
Pennsylvania of an anti-injunction 
law closely modeled on that which was 
considered by the United States sen- 
ate in the last congress will do much 
to speed adoption of federal legisla- 
tion at the next session, in the opin- 
ion of those who are fighting to curb 
use of injunctions in labor disputes. 

The new measure not only limits the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes, 
but provides for jury trials in con- 
tempt of court cases. It sets forth ex- 
plicitly, for the guidance of judges, 
labor’s right to bargain collectively 
and to picket peacefully. 

It provides that irreparable damage 
to life or property which the police 
ean not or will not prevent must be 
threatened before an injunction is is- 
sued, and even then directs the court 
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to deny an injunction to an employer 
who has refused to confer with his 
striking workers or who has used ille- 
gal methods in opposing strike activi- 
ties. 


Private Charity Unable to Sup- 
ply Adequate Relief for the 
Unemployed 


Alexandria Bay, N. Y.—The unem- 
ployed in New York State will suffer 
far greater distress the coming win- 
ter than last, according to reports re- 
ceived by the convention of the State 
Association of Public Welfare Off- 
cials. 

“We are in a war against economic 
and social disorganization and possi- 
ble disaster," said Homer Folks, sec- 
retary of the State Charities Aid As- 


sociation. “We were not prepared for 


the economic crisis last winter. We 
fought a defense action with heavy 
losses and much disorganization. 
There is a lull now. Nature helps out 
a bit in the summer; but the war has 
not been won. Now, without delay, is 
the time to plan for next winter’s 
campaign.” | 

The sense of the convention was 
that private charity will be utterly 
unable to cope with the relief made 
necessary by unemployment and that 
increasing appropriations from public 
funds will be necessary to keep the 
out-of-works alive. 

“Private contributions should help 
by all means,” said Mr. Folks, *but the 
resources of the generous are in many 
cases greatly reduced; their spirit 
may be willing but their bank ac- 
counts are weak. Organize all the pri- 
vate relief that can be secured, but 
don’t make the mistake of thinking 
that private charity can take over the 
duty of public authorities.” 

Lee M. Doody, Commissioner of 
Public Welfare of Albany and Albany 
County, threatened the rich with a 
government levy on their wealth to 
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support the unemployed unless they 
provide the funds voluntarily. ' Ac- 
cumulated wealth must readily agree 
to new governmental levies, or volun- 
tarily supply the funds," he said. 
"Experience would indicate that the 
latter method would be best." 

The convention believed that the 
cost of unemployment relief should be 
shared jointly by the state and public 


.welfare districts and recommended 


whatever legislation may be neces- 
sary to permit bond issues to raise 
funds for relief work by communities 
which have diffieulty in financing it 
from voluntary sources and public ap- 
propriations. 

Harry O'Brien, chief of the bureau 
of municipal accounts, State Depart- 
ment of Audit and Control, said that 
the law authorizing industrial aid bu- 
reaus, enacted in 1919, provided a 
method for financing unemployment 
relief funds. Under it à municipality 
may establish a special bureau, for 
which, if the municipality finds itself 
pressed to finance unemployment re- 
lief, it may obtain the funds by tem- 
porary loans payable from next year's 
taxes, Mr. O'Brien said.—News Let- 
ter. 


Share Work and Maintain W age 
Rates to Relieve Unemploy- 
ment, Declares Green 


Sharing work and the five-day week 
without reduction in wage rates are 
emphasized as most important ele- 
ments in preparing for the inevitable 
unemployment relief work next win- 


- ter by William Green, president of the 


American Federation of Labor, in an 
editorial in the July issue of the 
American Federationist. 

“The winter months will bring 
hardships and grinding poverty to 
many families," President Green says. 
“The public welfare departments and 
the charity organizations are already 
preparing to take care of their respon- 
sibilities. The organizations of labor 


have a bigger responsibility—that of 
urging upon employers and the com- 
munity the fundamental necessity for 
sharing the work and maintaining 
wage rates. 

"Sharing the work would make lit- 
tle difference in labor costs of produc- 
tion, but it would mean to more work- 
ers money to purchase the necessa- 
ries of life and credit. It would put 
greater security into the wage-earn- 
ers' lives and into business. 

“Sharing the work means shorten- 
ing hours of work for the individual 
workers. It is doing now as a relief 
measure what should have been done 
as a constructive measure when pro- 
duetivity per worker increased so rap- 
idly in the past decade. The whole 
point of developing efficiency in one 
job is to have more time for other in- 
terests and responsibilities. Many in- 
dustries have even lengthened work 
hours instead of shortening time, 
thereby contributing to technological 
unemployment. 

“Laying off workers is a confession 
of incompetent management on the 
*part of industry. It shifts the costs of 
industrial incompetency upon the 
community by forcing the commu- 
nity to pay the labor overhead of in- 
dustry until such a time as industry 
chooses to re-employ. Now is the time 
to put social sanction behind the prin- 
ciple that industries have a moral and 
economie responsibility to those at- 
tached to them. 

“The second point in the union pro- 
gram for relief is no reduction in wage 
scales. Wages equal rates multiplied 
by time units. Time has already been 
cut. Cutting rates would undermine 
the strueture of living standards. 
Rate reductions usually mean prices 
have been reduced below costs and the 
manufacturer is attempting to cover 
his loss by levying on the pay enve- 
lope. This, as James A. Farrell tren- 
chantly observes, is cheap business. 

“Every central labor union should 
make foremost in its relief program 
the five-day week and maintenance of 
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wage rates. Each should assemble the 
facts and arguments to support these 
proposals for its community. The 
Federation will be ready to help with 
facts and suggestions." — News Let- 
ter. | 


Indigestion 


Periodic industrial depression is 
caused by mass production of ma- 
chine-made goods with low or insuff- 
cient wages to enable the masses to 
consume or digest that which is pro- 
duced. This condition has been going 
on for fifty years or more, but was ali- 
bied aside with false economy such as 
“supply and demand and the iron law 
of wages. In this comparatively 
more enlightened age and especially 
in the present depression when suf- 
fering has been more acute, people 
are not so easily fooled as of old and 
they want facts instead of fiction. 
'The unemployed want jobs with which 
to buy food and shelter. They can't 
satisfy the pangs of hunger with fine- 
spun but wornout economies that be. 
long to past generations and obsolete 
methods of production. 

People who are not prejudiced by 
profits wrung from the unorganized 
workers know that the chief cause for 
the glut in productive enterprise is 
low or insufficient wages. They know 
that new machinery and new methods, 
especially in the recent past few years, 
have increased production more rap- 
idly than the consuming population 
has increased or ean consume. They 
know that the remedy is more con- 
suming power and that the way to get 
and hold that power is to organize 
the workers and increase that power 
by better wages. Labor must organ- 


ize or go on suffering in the future as: 


they have in the past. There is no 
other way to avoid another depres- 
sion, with repeated want and suffering 
of unemployed wage workers, within 
the next ten years. 

Capitalists know the cause of the 
present and past depressions and what 


will cause the next one unless present 
industrial conditions are improved. 

Labor says a just and more equal 
distribution of the joint efforts of cap- 
ital and labor, organization of the un- 
organized with better wages for the 
masses will prevent another.—Cigar 
Makers. 


Debt Moratorium Affects All 
Workers, Declares A. F. of 
L. Business Survey 


Washington. — Workers the world 
over are affected by this month’s in- 
ternational events, declares the 
Monthly Survey of Business of the 
American Federation of Labor. Gath- 
ering storm clouds in Europe centered 
in Germany where business depres- 
sion and reparation burdens threat- 
ened to bankrupt the country. The 
spirit of rebellion has been growing 
and the Hitlerite and Communist par- 
ties, increasing in strength, threat- 
ened revolution and repudiation of 
reparations. This situation shadowed 
Europe and America with fear of 
crisis. 

President Hoover proposed an in- 
ternational debt holiday, suspending 
payment of all government war and 
reparation debts for one year. This 
should lift one of the most powerful 
forces against business recovery, pre- 
vent collapse in Germany and tend to 
restore confidence, the Survey says. 
The President has promise of support 
from leaders of both parties in Con- 
gress; all nations have agreed to the 
proposal. The President also suggests 


limitation of armaments to reduce ex- . 


pense. France now pays $10.40 per 
capita for armaments minus repara- 
tions, Great Britain $11.50, and Ger- 
many spends $8.90 per capita for arm- 
aments plus reparations. 

The debt proposal immediately 
awakened a spirit of greater confi- 
dence over the entire business world. 
Altheugh fundamental business ad- 
justments have been paving the way 
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for recovery, gains were hidden, and 
business men afraid to make commit- 
ments with crisis threatening Europe. 
Now the outlook is brighter; many 
firms have started ordering ahead. A 
turn toward recovery should be evi- 
dent by fall. 

Due to unemployment, part-time 
work and wage cuts workers have lost 
well over five billion dollars in the first 
half of 1931, the Survey claims. This 
is more than twice the nation’s total 
exports in any six months; it means 
that retail stores have lost nearly one- 
fifth of their entire business. 

Unemployment was worse in June 
and wage cuts increased. Wage cuts 
affected more workers than in any de- 
pression month. This is a grave dan- 
ger.—News Letter. 


Railroad Rate Increase Demand 
Contains Wage Reduction 
Threat 


Washington.—The threat of wage 
reductions for railroad employees fea- 
tures the petition for a 15 per cent 
freight rate increase which the rail- 
road executives presented to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. It is 
expected the increase, if granted, will 
boost the net revenues of the railroad 
companies about $400,000,000 per 
year. 

The railroad executives state that 
during the depression they have ''con- 
tinued in employment wage earners 
whose services were not indispensably 
necessary to the transaction of the 
volume of business which was offered 
for transportation.” Had they been 
disposed to practice drastic economy, 
wages would have been reduced long 
ago. But -the railroad executives 
yielded to the policy, which they say 
is approved by most leading industrial 
executives, of maintaining wage rates 
as a necessary element in restoring 
prosperity. | 

Moreover, the necessity of a freight 


rate boost is imperative, and under 


the law there is a detailed and pro- 
longed procedure necessary to reduce 
the wage rates of railroad employees. 
A freight-rate boost, on the other 
hand, can be made effective in a few 
days, provided the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approves the 
boost. 

It is significant that the demand 
for the rate boost contains no pledge 
that wage cuts will not be resorted to 
later. On the other hand, it is clearly 
stated that the railroad owners regard 
present railroad wages as unreason- 
ably high, and reserve the wage ques- 
tion to be dealt with “‘at a later stage." 

The railroads are owned by about 
800,000 stockholders, who rely on the 
government, through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to restore 
their stock to the dividend-paying 
status which railroad earnings for 
1930 seriously impaired and in many 
instances destroyed.—News Letter. 


Wages Must Be Raised to Pro- 
vide Buying Power for 
Mass Production 


Boston.—Higher wages is a neces- 
sity as production is increased and 
something can be aecomplished if 
credit men who are extending credit 
to producers understand this, Edward 
A. Filene, president of William Filene 
Sons Company, department store, told 
the National Association of Credit 
Men in a paper read before their con- 
vention. 

“The credit men must see that the 
wage problem is not a mere produc- 
tion problem, nor a mere problem of 
maintaining pleasant human relations 
in the factory, the paper said. 

“It is also a problem of maintaining 
business, of maintaining employment, 
of maintaining the ability of produc- 
ers to sell increasing quantities of 
goods and thus of insuring greater 
and greater profits. 

“When credit men come to under- 


“stand this clearly, they will rightfully 
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insist, as a matter of financial sound- 
ness, that wages must continually be 
raised as better and better methods 
increase production, and they will call 
a halt on the credit of employers 
whose wages are dangerously low." 

Stressing the importance of in- 
creased consumption, Mr. Filene said 
“it must be solved partly through 
lower and lower prices, enabling more 
and more buying. It must be solved 
partly through higher and higher 
wages, providing more and more buy- 
ing power. 

“Tt must be solved partly through a 
shorter and shorter work period, pro- 
viding more leisure for the masses, 
more time in which to buy and use the 
things which we have now learned 
how to make so abundantly.” 

On the question of unemployment, 
Mr. Filene said, “it can no longer be 
tolerated, nor wasteful employment. 
Business must be more and more ap- 
proached in terms of employment, of 
organizing the employment of work- 
ers no longer needed in the most scien- 
tific production and distribution of 
things it was never possible for the 
masses to have before. 

"Wages, while they must rise as 
production rises, can not be adjusted 
daily. Nor can prices.” —News Letter. 


Workers Get Nothing 


New York.—The price boost of 45 
cents a thousand for certain popular 
brands of cigarettes decreed by the 
four leading cigarette manufacturing 
concerns in the United States will add 
about $45,000,000 to the income of 
the companies this year, àecording to 
reliable estimates in Wall Street. 

The companies which pick up this 
golden nugget are the American To- 
bacco Company and P. Lorillard Com- 
pany, of New York City; Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Reynolds Tobaeco Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Out of a total production of about 
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120 billion cigarettes in the United 
States in 1930, these four companies 
produced 95 per cent, or around 114 
billions. _ 

The market value of the common 
stocks of the companies Jumped over 
100 million dollars when the price 
boost was made public. 

The $45,000,000 tribute which the 
officials of the tobacco companies levy 
on chain stores and other retailers of 
cigarettes will be passed on to ciga- 
rette consumers. 

The officials of the companies do not 
state that any of the $45,000,000 ex- 
tra profits resulting from the price 
boost will be devoted to increased 
wages or shorter hours for their em- 
ployes. The officials regard them- 
selves as primarily the agents of the 
owners of the common stock, to whom 
under the law and practice the entire 
price boost belongs. 


Standardized Production Nets 
Employers $250,000,000 
Per Year 


Washington. — Manufacturers in 
the United States have saved $250,- 
000,000 a year on their costs of pro- 
duction for the last ten years by fol- 
lowing the simplification or standard- 
ization practices recommended by the 
division of simplified practice of the 
Department of Commerce, according 
to Edwin B. Ely, chief of the bureau. 

An investigation of the results of 
the competitive system in the paving 
brick industry revealed that manu- 
facturers in their attempts to get 
each other’s customers by devising 
something new had made sixty-six 
sizes of brick. Mr. Ely’s simplifica- 
tioners decided that four sizes would 
pave streets just as well as sixty-six. 
The paving brick manufacturers 
agreed to scrap sixty-two sizes. Now 
they are making brick with much less 
capital per unit of output and much 
less direct factory expense. 
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Of course the “savings” are pock- 
eted by the stockholders who own the 
concerns who apply the simplifying. 

Simplified practice is just another 
term for labor-displacing machinery. 

In the last analysis it will be found 
that the reduced number of patterns 
or sizes enables the employers to se- 
cure as large or larger output from 
fewer employees, and to make the 
“savings?” tangible and employers 
landethe discarded workers on the 
streets to pound the pavements as the 
unemployed and live on charity from 
the community chests. 

There is no data to show that the 
savings made by the employers are 
passed on to the consumers in reduced 
prices. In fact the so-called trade as- 
sociations are set up largely to pre- 
vent price reduction from simplified 
practices or other economies. 

The division of simplified practice 
is now engaged in a scheme to benefit 
the owners of the banks by standard- 
izing checks and drafts and other doc- 
uments used in handling money. Ac- 
cording to the theory advanced by the 
simplificationers, the bankers will cut 
interest rates so as to absorb the sav- 
ings rather than absorb them by rais- 
ing dividends.—News Letter. 


Wealth Distribution Must Be 
More Equal 


New York.—The convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America 
asks for “the widest possible distri- 
bution among the creators of wealth 
of an equable share of the profits of 
production and of the time economies 
made possible by the development of 
machinery” as one measure to restore 
business prosperity. 

In the opinion of the convention, the 
advertiser’s ability to create a desire 
for things is wasted if the people who 
have the desire lack money to buy. 

The convention did not specify 
higher wages as a mechanism for 
bringing about the better wealth dis- 
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tribution it desired. The selection of 
the plan was referred to business ex- 
ecutives, the most of whom have not 
up to the present expressed much en- 
thusiasm for a wider distribution of 
wealth. 

As a measure to stimulate business 
immediately the convention urged 
that the latent buying power now in 
the possession of the people who are 
employed should be released by im- 
parting to the job holders the convic- 
tion that their jobs are secure.—News 
Letter. 


Overproduction of Bunk 


“Where is our boasted intelligence 
when babies are dying for want of 
milk and the Department of Agricul- 
ture urges dairymen to kill off every 
tenth cow to cut down the nation’s 
milk supply ? 

“The farm board, through its chair- 
man, Mr. Legge, advises southern 
planters to grow less cotton. This is 
necessary, he says, to prevent an over- 
production and to stabilize prices. 

*At the same time millions of 
Americans cannot buy clothing and 
cotton fabries. Producing bunk, it 
would seem, is at this time about the 
only prosperous industry in the 
United States. It is the one thing of 
which we have an overproduction. 

“There would be no depression if 
our farm and industrial products had 
as good a home consuming market as 
has the product of the bunk factories. 

“Overproduction? The trouble isn't 
there. It is in the field of distribution, 
where the need and want are, but 
where the ability to buy is not. | 

“As long as there is a hungry babe 
in America, and homeless, ill-fed, ill- 
clad and ill-shod men and women, 
there can be no such a paradox as over- 
production. 

“We can put our nation on the high- 
way that leads to prosperity by in- 
creasing wages and insisting that 
wealth be equitably diffused." — Du- 
luth Labor World. 









































(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Wre WERE somewhat opposed, as is also the American Federation of 
Labor, to the dole system, or to the government rendering monetary help, 
such as the dole system prevailing in England. Why? Because we were 
in England at the beginning of the distribution of the dole and were there 
again three years ago and we found that the dole in England was, 
to a certain extent, being abused, or had a tendency to create a lack of 
interest on the part of those receiving the dole to seek employmentà In 
other words, there were certain cases where the government was being 
imposed on by men and women who refused employment and were willing 
to live on the seanty amount provided by the dole. 

Within the past two years, however, we have somewhat changed our 
opinion of the dole system. Anyone who does not have liberal thought 
enough to be able to change his opinion when conditions change is, in our 
opinion, non-progressive and lacks courage as well as discretionary power. 

It has been admitted by our government and the American Federation 
of Labor that there were six million persons out of work during the winter 
months in this eountry. With two other persons dependent upon the unem- 
ployed worker, this makes eighteen million persons who suffered and 
starved because of lack of employment. 

We have disputed those figures, although it was impossible for us to 
accurately prove our contention in view of the fact that there was not 
any government bureau, or bureaus, or a statistical department which did 
in any way accurately find out the number of persons that were unemployed. 
The American Federation of Labor's statistical department does not 
amount to anything in so far as finding out correctly the number of persons 
out of work. The American Federation of Labor sends out a questionnaire 
as does the government, and the organization or industry receiving same 
answers or not, as it sees fit, and makes either a truthful statement or an 
evasive one, filling it in and returning it in order to get rid of it. There 
is nothing compulsory about answering the questions, so this method of 
finding out the number of unemployed is not at all aecurate. Local unions 
do not find out the exact number of their members out of work, and those 
furnishing the information are only guessing at the number. International 
Unions, except in rare instances, have no method whereby they can find out, 
except where the membership is small, the number unemployed. 

What the government should do is to establish such bureaus, putting 
men and women in the field to get the actual facts the same as they do in 
taking the census. Of course, certain information pertaining to employ- 
ment was obtained from the questions asked by the government represen- 
tatives when taking the census, but one year after the census was taken, 
the information on that subject was inaccurate and nonsensical. Anyway, 
the census is taken by the national government only once in ten years. 
The American Federation of Labor can obtain its information only from 
the organizations chartered by that institution, and we all know there are 
many organizations outside of the American Federation of Labor that do 
not have to report or furnish statisties, and they are not asked to do so, as 
far as we know. Organizations inside and outside of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor represent less than ten per cent of the workers of the United 
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States, we are sorry to say. Therefore, we may realize how unreasonable 
and inaccurate is the information furnished either by the government or 
the American Federation of Labor as to the number of persons out of work. 
In this we are not attempting to criticize the American Federation of Labor, 
under any circumstances, because that institution has not the means or 
the money at its disposal to gather the necessary information, but we do 
criticize, censure and condemn our government for not obtaining correct 
information and for being so politically-minded as it was in setting aside 
the bill introduced by Senator Wagner of New York during the last session 
of Congress. 

Consequently, we have reached the conclusion from traveling around 
the country and observing the number of men and women unemployed every- 
where, that the reports sent out by the Department of Labor, owing to its 
inability.to obtain absolutely correct information, especially in unorganized 
industries are not to be relied upon as accurate. We are satisfied that there 
is and was considerably more unemployed than the number stated by the gov- ` 
ernment or by the American Federation of Labor. It is expedient for the po- 
litieal party in power to keep down the number of unemployed as much as 
possible for politieal reasons, but this is neither good nor helpful, neither 
does it create contentment as time goes on. 

Now to get back to where we started— our discussion of the dole. 
England, without a doubt, would have had a revolution were it not for the 
dole. Of course, among the two million persons receiving the dole there 
might be fifty thousand who are not entitled to it or who have perhaps 
refused certain employment. That, however, is only a drop in the bucket 
and 99 per cent of the persons receiving the dole deserve it in accordance 
with the law, and the amount paid out by the English government has kept 
down starvation, poverty and crime. England has taxed its industries and 
its estates so much that it cannot tax them any more. They have reached 
the limit. 

If England is able to take care of two million persons, the United 

estates with its enormous industries and its thousands of millionaires, if 

properly taxed, could find the means to furnish the necessaries of life to 
sixteen or seventeen millions who are struggling to keep body and soul 
together. 

We have no desire to criticize—we are not preaching. It is something 
which everyone knows and while we may smile at it, if we will, laugh it off 
if we can, there is one thing certain, you cannot keep seven million able- 
bodied men and women, anxious and willing to work, on the streets, unable 
to find employment and let them watch their loved ones starving and not 
realize that the situation is becoming dangerous, and they must have gov- 
ernmental help. Men of wealth and rich industries can keep on refusing to 
give and it is only human nature to refuse to give unless they are compelled 
to do so. Taxing the rich to help the unemployed, the men and women of 
our country who rear the families upon whom the country is dependent 
in time of war, is the only answer. Henry Ford, his wife and son should 
not be allowed to have an income of $200,000,000 a year. We are not saying 
anything against the man, but-we are speaking against the system. If 
$195,000,000 were taken away from Ford he could live very comfortably 
on the other $5,000,000. He is only one of the many who should be made to 
pay and pay until they feel it in order to help the great masses who are 
starving and because we believe we are going into almost as bad a condition 
next winter and spring. | 
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No man, except a coward, will starve and watch his little children starve 
and suffer. The question was asked Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, a highly respectable citizen: “If you were out of 
work and did not have any money and your children were hungry, would 
you see them starve or would you steal?" His answer was, he would steal, 
and Mr. Willard is an ultra-conservative, honest, high-minded gentleman. 
If à man of his kind expressed such an opinion, what do you think seven 
million persons are going to say? In the first place, is it just that some 
have so much while others have not even a chance to make a living? 

Our belief is that the American Federation of Labor should change 
its position, or past declaration, which was made in all justice and based 
on the conditions then prevailing in our country and make some declaration 
favoring national governmental assistance based on the present conditions 
existing in our country, where men and women are liable to be out of work 
during the winter and spring months, where men and women are liable to 
be driven to crime and degradation because of unemployment, where the 
life of any person is not safe because of criminals ereated by unemployment. 
Begging organizations are all done. People won't give to the Red Cross 
next winter. Therefore, give us the dole “or sumthun" to feed the hungry 


crowds. 
eT T 


No MATTER what the people may think of President Hoover as adminis- 
trator of the affairs of the nation since his induction into office in March, 
` 1929, his moratorium on the German payments is the greatest master stroke 
industrially, economically and politically, that has been pulled off since the 
signing of the Peace Treaty in 1917. 

In all justice to President Hoover, he displayed both courage and good 
judgment and, whether his ideas were of a political nature or not, it is only 
fair to say his actions were timely, appropriate and absolutely necessary 
in order to save Germany not only from disruption of her industrial life but, 
perhaps, from a revolution. 

The German military leaders may have been responsible for the war, 
but the masses of the German people had no more to say about the war 
than did the masses of American people. In fact, the Germans had less to 
say. Atthe ending of the war, due to the enormous expenses resulting from 
present-day modern warfare, Germany was so penalized that it was utterly 
impossible for her to pay the amount levied against her by the other 
nations that had lost heavily in man power and in money. The expense of 
modern warfare has increased a thousand fold over the cost of warfare 
twenty-five, fifty or a hundred years ago. Of course, no amount of money 
could fully repay France, England and Belgium for their suffering and losses 
during the war. However, if a man owes you $20.00 and has only $5.00, it 
is better to try and get the $5.00 than to cancel the entire indebtedness by 
refusing to compromise. 

The present honest political leadership in control of the German gov- 
ernment seem anxious and sincere in their endeavor to meet the indemnity 
payments. The German people are not fools. They have produced some 
great statesmen and have the reputation of being absolutely honest in so far 
as paying their debts is concerned, but they have taxed their people and 
their industries so heavily that it has been very easy for the Communists 
and Fascists to make an attack and obtain a hearing from the multitudes of 
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common people who are suffering intensely from hunger resulting from 
unemployment due to the stagnation in industry. 

Draining Germany of five hundred million dollars each year, which 
must be procured through taxes, has made it practically impossible for 
Germany to keep up her payments and fully support her industries. Also 
because of the enormous taxation of industries, wages had to be reduced 
to almost one-half what they were before the war. The labor unions of 
Germany made a gallant fight against reductions, but those men, leaders in 
the trade union movement, although considered moderate Socialists, were 
fully aware that sacrifices had to be made because Germany was sur- 
rounded by military nations that had suffered on account of the war and 
who seemed determined to scramble up the balance of that country as they 
had many valuable parts of Germany and as they had done to Austria. 

It is easy to preach discontent against a country even to law-abiding 
people when they are suffering from poverty and starvation. Conditions 
in Germany were so bad that the German banking system was about to 
blow up, its industries were about to surrender, so the government could 
not go any further. To become demoralized at this particular time meant 
that the radical element would get control of the government and there 
was no telling what might happen to that one-time splendid industrial and 
prosperous nation. If the Communists got control of Germany it would 
be a powerful ally of Russia. Again it might become controlled by Fascists, 
making it the second great nation under the control of one-man power, 
which is dangerous, even though such control might bring about tempo- 
rary relief. 

The opinion of those who were on the inside seemed to point to the 
fact that Germany was going Communistic and this would destroy not only 
any possible chance of the governments collecting any of the amount which 
Germany owed, but we would be confronted with a thorough demoraliza- 
tion of American industry in Germany. 

Bear this in mind, that the Bolshevist government of Russia owes our 
government and our bankers millions of dollars which they disclaim or 
refuse to acknowledge. Those debts were contracted under the reign of 
the Czar. Again when Kerensky governed immediately after the revolu- 
tion, and today with the Stahlin government, they refuse to acknowledge 
those debts. 

The same could happen in Germany, only the losses would be greater, 
the demoralization more confusing and painful. President Hoover under- 
stood those things better than the average man on the outside and although 
he waited until the very last moment, hoping against hope that something 
might happen to solve this perplexing problem, he felt there was not any 
hope, things were going from bad to worse, so he played his master hand. 
Not only did he surprise the people of our own country, and through its 
leaders force the opposite political party to acquiesce in his suggestion, but 
he surprised the great old political nations of Europe. 

We feel that the foundation stone for the return of prosperity has been 


.laid. The millions that should be paid to our country can be used to stabilize 


foreign industries, giving employment to the people of other. countries, 
who, in turn, will be able to purchase American goods, which we must export 
in order to keep our industries going. 

At any rate, it has saved Germany from a great financial erash. No one, 
no matter how prejudiced or bigoted he may be, can deny the fact that we 
need assistance from other nations. We are interdependent internationally 
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and this act of the President will be helpful not only in bringing about a 
better understanding between the different nations of the world, but will 
also establish confidence among the working masses and business interests 
of the civilized nations. 

Although it may temporarily increase taxation in this country, we 
congratulate the President of the United States on his action in this mat- 
ter, which we feel will eventually bring about better results. Again, we 
repeat, the sub-basement foundation has been laid for our industrial future. 


ey 


No ONE CAN deny that Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, is a 
great financier. He has saved millions for the United States government in 
handling its loans, but his manner, as representative of the United States, 
of handling the moratorium at the discussion in Paris, is perhaps unequaled 
by any statesman holding a similar position during the entire history of our 
country. 

As a cabinet member, Andrew Mellon receives the-same pay as does 
Bill Doak of the Labor Department, $12,500 a year. Of course, Andrew 
Mellon is a millionaire from Pittsburgh. He made his money through invest- 
ments and business enterprises. You may say that he had political assist- 
ance. Perhaps he had, but there is no denying the fact that he is, in his old 
age, making very great sacrifices in working for the government and saving 
for the government at least fifty million dollars a year in financial trans- 


actions, as well as establishing confidence and negotiating contracts of ` 


value so great that it cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. 

Since Charles Evans Hughes left the cabinet, Andrew Mellon is the 
one and only man of great ability in the Cabinet. What a pity and crime 
it is to put such men on a Salary basis whose work is invaluable. The 
same is true in every phase of industry and the political equalization of 
salaries of men is as unfair in cases such as Mr. Mellon’s as it possibly can 
be, or, as it would be in the case of a business agent of one of our local 
unions who is placed on a certain salary who goes out and biunders by 
calling men out on strike, who antagonizes employers and agitates discon- 
tent, thus destroying ten times more than the salary he receives, whereas 
another man holding a similar position in another local might, through his 
careful handling of the affairs of his organization, save his local thousands 
of dollars as well as the self-respect of the membership and establish confi- 
dence between the employers and the members. 

Mellon, in his position as a cabinet officer, has performed such services 
for our government, and whether a millionaire or a pauper, he has the 
ability, obtained from experience, to successfully negotiate with the ex- 
tremely and highly sensitive, as well as technical, representatives of France 
and Italy, and is to be congratulated on what he has accomplished by every 
person in this country even though some may not agree with him in his 
politics. 

TOF IF 


W: SHOULD NOT expect the country to immediately pop right back into 
prosperity. For two years before the crash in 1929 the country was running 
down. It is now in its very earliest stage of convalescence, in our personal 
opinion. It ought to pick up slightly after Labor Day, but there will be no 
material improvement. During the winter months we will again be faced 
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with enormous unemployment followed by starvation and suffering which 
will continue until early in the spring. During the summer of 1932 con- 
ditions should improve considerably. However, it is presidential election 
year and the old bogey has been that business is always bad when there is 
a presidential election on. But the Republican party, with its millions of 
followers and their desire for jobs, will do everything in its power to create 
prosperity so that the workers may forget the panic and their starvation 
and suffering if given employment and again vote for the old war-horse 
as represented by the Republican machine. 

We wonder if history will repeat. itself in 1932. We are somewhat of 
the opinion that it may, although we do have our doubts. The workers soon 
forget their sufferings if they are confronted with any kind of hope for the 
immediate future. The millions of men who have been out of work may 
perhaps say to themselves, we are now entering into a little better period, 
so why disturb the present political machine and change to another political 
party. Or, they are very liable to say: “O, what we have suffered during 
the past four years! We have seen our children hungry, our homes fireless 
during the winter, our wives broken and cast down through discouragement 
and from want, so we should have a new regime and by all that is fair we 
are going to have a change." 

. It is up to the masses to decide what shall happen in 1932. One thing 
is certain, President Hoover just now is not becoming any weaker with 
the American people and if this last act in attempting to help Germany 
will help stabilize industrial conditions throughout Europe, it is almost 
certain that he will be re-elected in November, 1932. However, the masses 
of American people, who are becoming more educated and have more time 
to study political conditions in our country, are no longer tied to any party 
and in the future will vote more for men than for any political party. They 
will not in the future vote for every hair-brained radical who comes out 
making all kinds of false promises. The masses are going to judge for them- 
selves and render the verdict in accordance with their own opinion. Large 
corporations have lost their power of dictating to their workers as to how 
they should vote and threatening them with starvation unless they vote for 
a certain party. 

ee T 


Wur NOT try to get some of the backsliders who are behind in their dues 
to pay up and get straightened our during the summer and fall so they may 
be in good standing next January, should they be laid off? The only hope 
we have for maintaining our wages is through our unions. There is abso- 
lutely no chance for the unorganized. If you don’t believe this, look into the 
mills, the mines, the department stores and the factories where the workers 
are unorganized and where they have received slash after slash in their 
wages. 


Tor OFFICERS of local unions, whether under salary or not, should work 
together in agreement and harmony. It is a big thing to be elected to hold 
even the smallest office in our union. Great responsibility devolves upon 
the officers. As I have repeatedly said, the officers are the Board of Direc- 
tors of the local and the success or failure of the union usually depends upon 
the ability, honesty and sincerity of the local officers. 
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Officers of local unions should, therefore, put their personal feelings 
under their feet and sometimes sacrifice their opinions in the interest of 
harmony, so that the rank and file who have elected them may be benefitted 
by co-operation and mutual understanding between the executive officers 
and the business agents. There is also need for harmony among the mem- 
bers down on the floor, pleading for their union, those quiet, unassuming 
members who bring respect to the union, who do a good day's work and 
are always ready and willing to help the other fellow in the employment. 
That is the class needed in the union, drivers who are always helpful, not 
those who are always nagging, creating discord and dissension, spewing 
out their poison, causing irritation among their fellow members and dis- 
satisfaction among the employers; the class that stands out and helps by 
bringing together two brothers who may have had some disagreement about 
loading or unloading, or some other slight misunderstanding ; the class that 
tries to get into the local in which they hold membership those who have 
fallen by the wayside, so that all pulling together, even in these days of 
depression and idleness, we may strengthen our position to the extent that 
when we are assailed by the enemy— perhaps next spring, we will be able 
to present a solid front. 


wo we. ue 


Dos ENVY the boss. Sometimes the boss wishes he.was in your place. 
Someone has to be the boss. Someone has to give orders. Don't make any 
mistake and think it is easy to give orders, because with that goes taking 
responsibility. Answering when things go wrong. Shouldering the blame 
when blunders are made by others. Oh, be yourself and quit wishing you 
were someone else. Happy is the man who sits back and smiles when the 
clouds are dark because he knows he can alibi by saying, “Well, the boss 
ordered it done so." 


kc cao ca 


Do: BE too cocksure that your union won't be tackled next. When you 
are tackled by your employers you can make up your mind that you will 
have to struggle and sweat, and perhaps, for the time being, take a back 
seat, lose your job or be forced to accept a reduction in wages. 

International Unions that were the strongest during the years of the 
war have been shattered to pieces within the last two years. The American 
Labor Movement is on the operating table and the operation is liable to be 
dangerous and expensive. The membership of the labor movement is lower 
than it has been for years in this and every other country. 

Never mind the others or what they are doing, watch and carefully 
guard your own union. Attend its meetings. Try to bring in a backslider. 
Remember, it wil take careful watching and the help of every officer as 
well as the co-operation of every member to keep our unions together during 
this process of destruction, which is bound to obtain during this next year 
or two. 

If we do our duty as union officers and union men, we will be the victors 
and the time will come when we will again go forward, marching to greater 
victory. 
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GAIN, I repeat, the first money to be paid out of the funds of the local 
should be paid to the International Union for the right to have a 
charter in our name. 


DENM AP ^N 


F THE MEMBERSHIP of a local gets into trouble and the local is one 

month in arrears for per capita tax the members will not receive any 

benefits, nor even the endorsement of a wage scale, nor are they entitled 
to have the Journal forwarded to them. 


"vom 


T IS TRUE, a local union is not suspended until it is three months in 
arrears, but that does not mean that it is not in bad standing after it 
is one month in arrears. 
TOUS Ara P 
NDIVIDUAL members at their meetings should ask whether or not their 
local union has its per capita tax paid up to date. Don't be afraid to 
speak up. The honest, sincere, law- abiding secretary-treasurer will welcome 
such a question. 


HE PAYMENT of the per capita tax, to an individual member, is the 

same as having the premiums on his insurance policy paid up, because 
his local union being in góod standing with the International protects him 
in ease of trouble, such as a lockout, and it also gives him the right to say 
that he is a member in good standing in the International Union. 


"M ove ue 


NO CANNOT run your local union withofit receiving dues from the 
members, then how can you expect the International to function unless 
you pay that 30 cents per member per month due the International? Under 
your contract with us, you are bound to pay this money first into the Inter- 
national, because part of that money goes to the American Federation of 
Labor. 
[4 TIRED of hearing excuses for falling back a month or two in the tax 
to the International. Some, of course, have their moneys tied up in 
banks that have closed. Well, that does not prevent them paying their 
current tax out of moneys collected each month. 


HAVE repeatedly advised our locals in this Journal to deposit their 
moneys in the strongest banks, also to get a bond on the deposit. If you 
lose you are to blame. 
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The Above Cuts Represent the | 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


(iS IRAY 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary | 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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AST WINTER, in some of our large cities, we saw bread lines and we knew 

of a lot of relief work that was going on in every district, and now we 

are looking toward the winter of 1932, with almost every prospect of it 

being worse even than last winter. So it is up to our membership to hold on 

to their jobs. Don't waste any of your wages until this so-called depression 

is over. There will be good times again and with their return the extras 
which we have to give up now wili be that much sweeter later on. 


7. 
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HAT ARE YOU doing about the Union Label? Remember, whatever 

you buy which bears the Union Label, helps your brother and sister 
trade unionists get their living under union conditions. Also remember, 
they are hit by this depression too. Let's always keep our obligation in 
mind. We all know in our obligation we promise to help one another. You 
may need their help some day. 


TET 


EWSPAPERS in a city of about 350,000 inhabitants, poorly organized 

in so far as the workers are concerned, but pretty well organized by 
the employers in their own behalf, the other day, carried a story about 
lowering the taxes and the only suggestion made to accomplish this was to 
reduce the wages of the workers in one of the poorest paid departments in 
the city. The writer must be going to be a candidate for mayor at the next 
election. He must know that the workers do not vote as a unit, so he has 
nothing to fear from his recommendation. This would never be the recom- 
mendation of any politician in cities such as Chicago, New York, Seattle, 
San Francisco and Boston, not if they hoped to be elected, or run for 
office again. 

TOT i 


HE United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners are celebrating 

their Golden Jubilee this year. Their Journal last month contained cuts 
showing many beautiful buildings in many sections of the country owned 
by the organization, including the Home in Florida and the Headquarters 
at Indianapolis. 

Our International Union has been a tenant in the Headquarters building 
ever since it was erected. 

We congratulate the General Officers of the Carpenters, and the mem- 
bership in general, on this their fiftieth anniversary and wish them continued 
success in all of their undertakings in the future. 
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Business and the Five-Day 
Week 


In an article entitled “Business 
Looks at Unemployment" in the Aug- 
ust issue of the Atlantic Monthly, 
Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, presents certain views relative 
to unemployment and remedies for 
it. If these views represent the con- 
clusions of business leaders, the 6,- 
000,000 out-of-works have a ‘dreary 
present and future confronting them. 


Mr. Barnes says that unemploy- 
ment caused by labor-displacing ma- 
chinery and devices happens not “be- 
cause there is less work to be done, 
but because the worker is not in the 
right place.” 


When the industrial engineers in- 
stall machinery for the purpose of en- 
abling the manufacturer of boilers to 
have the same number of boilers pro- 
duced by a less number of workers, 
Mr. Barnes declares the reason the 
dismissed boilermakers are jobless is 
because “‘boilermakers cannot be con- 
verted into automobile makers or tex- 
tile weavers overnight.” This reason- 
ing is fallacious. 


There are around 46,000,000 per- 
sons in the United States who come 
under the census classification of the 
“evainfully employed.” Working un- 
der the standard six-day week with 
modern labor-displacing machinery 
and devices the laboring people have 
increased their output so that around 
40,000,000 workers are today produe- 
ing all the commodities and services 
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our entire population of over 100,- 
000,000 are able to buy. 


. The employers therefore refuse to 
purchase the labor power of the 6,- 
000,000 surplus workers and toss 
them into the street to live as best 
they can. 

In view of the well-known fact that 
the automobile industry, the textile 
industry and every other industry 
now have tens of thousands more 
workers than the employers in those 
industries will hire, it is fine consola- 
tion for the displaced boilermakers to 
be told that if they would convert 
themselves into automobile makers or 
textile workers there would be jobs 
galore for them. 


Mr. Barnes implies that there is 
plenty of work to be done, and that the 
reason the unemployed workers are 
out of jobs is because they are not 
where the work is. This is erroneous. 

There are 6,000,000 unemployed to- 
day because the manufacturers who 
own and operate our business estab- 
lishments can get 40,000,000 workers 
on the standard six-day week to pro- 
duce all the goods that can be sold at 
usual prices. Therefore they refuse to 
employ the 6,000,000 excess workers 
known as the unemployed. 

In considering remedies for unem- 
ployment, Mr. Barnes relies on the 
larger application of spreading em- 
ployment over the entire year which 
some business men under exception- 
al circumstances have adopted with a 
fair degree of success, a plan which is 
necessarily limited in its application 
even under favorable conditions. He 
ignores the shorter work week. 

With the output of labor continual- 
ly increasing, it is apparent that the 
only adequate remedy for our pres- 
ent unemployment is to reduce the 
length of the working week to the 
point where every one of the 6,000,000 
jobless will be put to work. 

It is likewise apparent that the only 
way to prevent unemployment in the 
future is to reduce the length of the 
working week proportionately to the 
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reduction in the labor time necessary 
under new machinery and methods to 
produce the goods we require. 


Reduction of the working: week is 
Labor’s remedy for the unemploy- 
ment problem. 


Labor demands work for the job- 
less. 

Labor believes that the five-day 
week would put most of the unem- 
ployed to work. If it does not, then the 
length of the working week should be 
further reduced. 

It is time for business to stop “‘look- 
ing" at unemployment and use its 
power to settle the problem in the only 
way it can be settled—the ‘five-day 
week. | 

Business holds the keys to our in- 
dustrial and commercial establish- 
ments and refuses to permit 6,000,000 
unemployed workers to enter. 

Business should open the doors and 
put the unemployed to work. 

The five-day week will do it. 





T hird Winter of Unemployment 


The third winter of unemployment 
is approaching. Those charged with 
surveying the condition agree that 
the situation will be much more seri- 
ous than during the two previous 
winters. 

It is not expected that there will be 
any diminution of the 6,000,000 now 
estimated to be barred from work. 
Indeed, the indications point to an in- 
crease above that number. 

Welfare workers state that during 
the first four months of 1931 relieving 
the unemployed cost about '/5 per eent 
of the total for 1930. It is said that 
this increase does not necessarily in- 
dicate an increase in the number of 
out-of-works during that period. It 
means that workers suffering con- 
tinued unemployment or having inter- 
mittent work had spent their savings 
in order to buy a living for their 
families and finally reached the 
poverty status and became the unwill- 
ing recipients of charity relief. 
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On the charity side the situation is 
not cheerful. Relief organizations au- 
mit that large numbers of persons of 
moderate means who normally sup- 
port community chests and similar 
funds will be unable to contribute as 
: liberally this year as formerly. It has 
been quite customary for large em- 
ployers to pledge large sums to char- 
ity organizations and then in reality 
compel their employees to pay a large 
portion of the pledge although the 
compulsion was masked under the 
guise of voluntary contributions. But 
with so many employees on reduced 
earnings resulting from part-time 


work and other forms of wage reduc- 


tions the employers will be unable to 
tap this source of charity contribu- 
tions the coming winter. 


Every sign indicates that the bulk 
of next winter's necessarily immense 
fund to provide at least 6,000,000 un- 
employed workers and their families 
with the means of life and health 
must come from public funds. 


Reliable statistics show that in 
1929 about 60 per cent of the cost of 
direct family relief in 100 representa- 
tive cities was paid out of public 
funds. In 1930, with the total relief 
cost greatly increased, public funds 
paid 72 per cent. 

During the coming winter the total 
cost of providing the unemployed with 
the requisite amount of food, clothing, 
shelter, and schooling for children of 
school age, will exceed the cost during 
either of the two preceding winters. 
Private charity organizations like the 
community chest are making arrange- 
ments for a federated drive in October 
for $82,000,000 for winter relief work. 
The drive for private charity funds 
has the official backing of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment. But the major reliance 
must be on public funds. 

Municipal and county public funds 
are under the control of bodies re- 
sponsible to the voters made up large- 
ly of working people. The workers 
through their trade unions and other 
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organizations should be able in an 
organized way to see to it that the 
only limit on private charity and the 
appropriation of publie funds for re- 
lief of the jobless shall be the provi- 
sion of decent living standard for all 
unemployed workers and their family 
dependents. Anything less will be a 
discredit to American institutions.— 
News Letter. 


Sense on W ages 


The fantastic idea, held by certain 
employers and their economists, that 
the business depression can be cured 
by reducing wages is emphatically 
riddled by the Midland Bank of Great 
Britain in a statement which is under- 
stood to be directly inspired by Mr. 
Reginald McKenna, chairman of the 
bank. 

Wage cutters both in the United 
States and Great Britain insist that 
the cost of manufactured goods must 
be brought down to the depreciated 
level of commodity prices. 

Wages, they say, are a substantial 
element in the cost of manufacture 
and should be drastically deflated to 
assist in adjusting costs to prices. 

Dr. Sprague, Economic Adviser of 
the Bank of England, recently urged 
reducing costs of production in manu- 
facturing countries, chiefly at the ex- 
pense of wages, until the prices of 
finished goods are brought down to 
the distressing level of agricultural 
prices. : 

The Midland Bank attacks this 
theory. It maintains that it is 
supreme folly to rely for revival of 
world business upon a downard ad- 
justment of all prices to the level of 
those now obtaining for primary 
materials. 

It insists that wage reductions and 
the general policy of working for 
lower commodity prices will end in 
“ultimate economie collapse." It holds 
that wages should be maintained and 
that the combined efforts of everyone 
should be used to advance commodity 
prices above the present level. 
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It should not be necessary for any- 
one either in Great Britain or the 
United States to warn against the 
suicidal policy of wage cutting. 

Business and employment depend 
upon the purchasing power of the 
people at home and abroad. The 
larger their purchasing power, the 
larger is their ability to buy the goods 
which other people produce. 


It is axiomatically clear that the 
purchasing power of the masses of the 
people depends on their wages. If 
they are paid low wages, their ability 
to purchase goods is small; and the 
less goods they buy the less employ- 
ment there is for the millions who pro- 
duce the goods. 


These economic facts are plain. Yet 
there are shortsighted employers and 
economists who are carried away with 
the theory that the main thing neces- 
sary to end industrial depression is 
wholesale wage reductions and the 
consequent heavy reduction in the 
purchasing power of the masses. 

Wage reducing has already been 
tried in the United States. 

Before the depression was out of 
swaddling clothes the employers ap- 
plied their theory by throwing mil- 
lions of workers, ultimately 6,000,000, 
into unemployment, and reducing 
their purchasing power to nothing. 
They have kept up the work by plac- 
ing thousands more on part time. In 
addition, there have been many reduc- 
tions in wage rates both for full time 
and part time workers. 

Employers have thus drastically re- 
duced the purchasing power and low- 
ered the standards of living of mil- 
lions of our workers and their fam- 
ilies. But from month to month the 
business depression does not show 
tangible signs of recovery. 

The lesson is clear. The sure way to 
business recovery, the sure way to 
overcome the slump which is paralyz- 
ing the entire world, is to increase 
rather than decrease the living stand- 
ards of the masses. 

Wages must not be eut. 
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Workers Lose $10,500,000,000 in 
Wage Cuts, A. F. of L. Says 


“Tf workers’ incomes continue for 
the full year of 1931 at about the same 
level as the first half, they will lose 
$10,500,000,000 from the 1929 level," 
declares the Monthly Survey of Busi- 
ness of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


The survey finds little encourage- 
ment in the business situation, and 
says that “sustained recovery in busi- 
ness as a whole has not yet started." 
The menace of continued wage cuts 
still hangs over both business and the 
workers, and figures are given to in- 
dicate a larger number of unemployed 
than last month. “To cut costs, manu- 
facturers are increasing labor-saving 
devices,’ which in turn toss more 
workers into the jobless army. 


To relieve the unemployment situa- 
tion the survey stresses the shorter 
work week, insured jobs, creation of 
work, and adequate relief funds. 


Wage reductions are deplored both 

for the decreased standard of living 
imposed on the workers and the lack 
of any real saving for the employers. 
“Loss in morale nullifies much if not 
all of the saving made by the wage 
cut,” the survey says. 
The survey approves the action of 
the United States Steel Corporation 
in cutting dividends and salaries in- 
stead of wages and the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation in cutting dividends 
and letting wages stand. “It is the 
part of wisdom to let those carry the 
burden who are best able to bear it. 
Wage earners have already taken 
heavy losses. Salaried employees 
have suffered less for they are less 
subject to short time and unemploy- 
ment.” 

The survey stresses the influence of 
high wages and salaries on business 
by government figures on sales of re- 
tail stores in relation to individual in- 
comes. *A comparison of workers’ in- 
comes and sales of retail stores shows 
that low workers’ incomes mean poor 
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business," the survey says. “States 
where workers had less than $1,000 a 
year sold an average of only $230 
worth of goods per person per year. 
In states where workers receive over 
$1,500, retail business averaged $500 
per person. 


“If workers’ incomes continue for 
the full year of 1931 at about the same 
level as the first half, they will lose 
$10,500,000,000 from the 1929 level. 
Allowing for changes in living costs 
their real buying power will be $9,000,- 
000,000. Retail stores and landlords 
will lose this business. If wages are 
cut they will lose more."—News 
Letter. 


Stockholders Benefit from La- 
bor-Displacing Machines 
and Larger Output 


Washington.—Indisputable proofs 
that railroad employees are under- 
paid, an emphatic denial that reduced 
labor cost is a just reason for cutting 
wages, and positive evidence that the 
real wages of the railroad workers 
have not increased in accordance with 
larger output are the significant 
points in a statement to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association 
protesting against the injection of the 
discussion of wages into the consider- 
ation of the railroad executives' peti- 
tion for a 15 per cent horizontal in- 
crease in all freight rates. 


“It is not true that railway wages 
are high," the statement declares. 
“The vast majority of men in railway 
employment do not earn today, and 
have not earned for years, wages 
equal to those of men engaged in 
similar work, calling for similar skill, 
in private industry. 

“There are several hundred thou- 
sand railway men who have been out 
of work for over a year. There are as 
many more who have been working 
only part time for many years. A sub- 
stantial part of this burden of unem- 


ployment is being carried by the men 
who are employed. 


"Even in the days of prosperity, 
railway workers failed to gain in- 
creases proportionate to general in- 
creases in wages, and no large group 
of industrial workers has suffered 
more than railway men from the dis- 
placement of man power by machines. 
More traffic was handled by the rail- 
ways in 1929 than in 1920, with 370,- 
000 less men. This year an additional 
300,000 are unemployed and a large 
percentage of those remaining are 
working part time. 

“The nation-wide depression of to- 
day has been caused by low wages, 
by the excessive profits of the few and 
the underpayment of the many, 
whose purchasing power would not 
absorb the flood of goods that in- 
dustry produced. We do not believe 
that the way out of the depression is 
to aggravate the cause of depression." 


The statement points out that sev- 
eral hundred thousand railroad work- 
ers earn less than $1,000 a year, an- 
other several hundred thousand less 
than $1,500, and that the few who 
earn a decent livelihood never obtain 
as large wages as workers of similar 
capacity in other industries. 

The Association emphatically as- 
serts that the railway workers of to- 
day are delivering a larger output 
than ever before and insists that an 
industry whose workers give it a con- 
stantly decreasing labor cost cannot 
with equity demand wage cuts. 

“The fact is that the railway work- 
er today is producing more than twice 
the service of 20 years ago, but his 
wages will not purchase anything like 
twice as much of other services and 
products,” the statement says. “The 
cost of labor to the railroads is less 
for service rendered than ever before 
in history. 

"Between 1923 and 1929 the 
revenues of the railways per employee 
increased over $400, and the compen- 
sation paid increased less than $100, 
leaving a net gain to the owners of 
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$300 per employee. This gave the 
owners approximately $500,000,000 a 
year additional profit made out of the 
employees, or enough to pay 6 per cent 
interest on $8,333,000,000 of addi- 
tional investment. 


“The railroads reported an in- 
creased investment in this same pe- 
riod of only $4,093,000,000. Thus it is 
proved that the roads were getting 
out of increased labor efficiency in 
1929 an inereased annual profit of 
over $250,000,000 in excess of a fair 
return on their additional invest- 
ment. Wages could have been in- 
creased, but there is no justification 
for reducing wages when every em- 
ployee is producing a larger profit for 
the employer than ever before."— 
News Letter. 


Green Predicts 7,000,000 Jobless 


Washington.—The prediction that 
the jobless army will reach 7,000,000 
next winter and insistence that short- 
ening work hours is the major remedy 
for unemployment are the outstand- 
ing features of the monthly statement 
on unemployment by William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Figures on trade union unemploy- 
ment compiled by the Federation 
show that 18.9 per cent of the union 
members were jobless in July as com- 
pared with 18.2 in June and 17.1 in 
May. In addition, 19 per cent of the 
membership are on part-time work. 
It is estimated that 175,000 trade 
unionists have been dismissed during 
July. Extending the  Federation's 
data to inelude all workers, Green esti- 
mates that the present unemployed 
army is around 5,200,000. Tf the ordi- 
nary increase in industrial unemploy- 
ment oceurs during the next few 
months the jobless will swell to 7,000,- 
000 by winter. 

President Green insists that a 
shorter work week is the only mea- 
sure that will adequately meet this 
emergency. 


“Shortening work hours is the only 
permanent solution to the unemploy- 
ment problem. Other measures are 
mere palliatives. 

“When we consider that with mod- 
ern machines in our factories work 
which took the average man 52 hours 
in 1929 he can do in 34 hours, and that 
the average work hours have only 
been reduced from 52 to 50 a week, 
we understand why spare time has be- 
come unemployment instead of lei- 
sure. Hundreds of thousands have 
lost their jobs. 

“Shortening work hours this winter 
for all workers in the plant would dis- 
tribute available work so that none 
now at work need be laid off. It would 
also make necessary a permanent re- 
adjustment so that as industry re- 
covers from the depression those now 
unemployed might find work." 

President Green also urges employ- 
ers to guarantee employment to their 
minimum force during the winter. 
This guarantee, he says, would change 
the mental attitude of such employees 
so that “instead of hoarding every 
possible cent and living in constant 
fear of unemployment, anxiety would 
cease and they would release.millions 
to buy goods." 

As winter emergency measures 
President Green suggests the creation 
of work, publie work in parks and on 
publie buildings and roads, private 
work in homes, work for welfare or- 
ganizations, and relief funds. from 
private and publie sources.—News 
Letter. 


Wase Cuts Are Harmful 


There are two vital factors in- 
volved in a solution of the present de- 
pression. One of these calls for full- 
time employment for workers. The 
other, of equal importance, demands 
good wages for full-time work. 

The problem of overproduction, or, 
more properly, underconsumption, 
wil continue in an ever-increasing 
volume with employment curtailment 
and wage reductions. The wage earn- 
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ers dollar returns to the business 
world. It logically follows that the so- 
ealled overproduction is due to under- 
consumption, both resulting from 
fewer jobs and decreasing wages. 

The United States Government es- 
timates show that there are now 6,- 
000,000 idle men in our country. Say 
that each man was earning a total 
wage amounting to $1,500 per year; 
this would afford a purchasing power 
of $9,000,000,000 per annum, all of 
which would be returned to business 
channels. 

It is said that our machine age has 
displaced millions of workers. 'This 
is true as a material fact, but should 
not prevail as an economie truth. 
Anything tending to limit or destroy 
the purchasing power of the great 
mass of consumers reacts proportion- 
ately to reduce the output and profit 
of business and industry. To meet 
this situation there should be just as 


many good paying jobs as before with , 


more reasonably prevailing working 
hours to meet the demands. This is 
the only sane solution of the move- 
ment to stabilize business conditions. 
It is certainly not economy nor con- 
ducive to prosperity to kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg.—News 
Letter. 


Policemen Condemn Convict- 
Meade Shirts 


Washington.—The recommenda- 
tion of the United States Bureau of 
Efficiency that uniform shirts for 
members of the District of Columbia 
police department be purchased from 
the District Reformatory has de- 
veloped general condemnation in 
police circles and among the citizens 
of the District of Columbia. 

The Policemen’s Association adop- 
ted a resolution against foisting con- 
vict-made shirts on members of the 
force and in addition declared that the 
Bureau’s recommendation would in- 
terfere with the employment of free 
labor and thus prolong the business 
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depression. The Bureau submitted 
the recommendation after determin- 
ing that prisoners at the reformatory 
could make the shirts from 2 to 3 
cents cheaper than similar ones sold 
by shirt manufacturers. It is under- 
stood the District Commissioners op- 
pose the proposition. 


Rockefeller Receives Appeals to 
Stop Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Wage Reductions 


New York.—Matthew Woll, third 
vice-president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, appealed to John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., to stop the 20 per 
cent reduction in wages decreed by 
the officials of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, of which Mr. Rocke- 
feller is a controlling stockholder. The 
decree cuts wages from $6.52 to $5.25 
a day. 

“It is almost unbelievable and cer- 
tainly most regrettable that Mr. 
Rockefeller’s influence has not been 
brought to bear to stop the wage re- 
duction policy put into effect by this 
company,” Woll said. “I appeal to him 
to let his influence be felt now and 
that he intervene without delay to 
halt the application of this dis- 
astrous wage-cutting program." 





Washington.—Miss Josephine 
Roche, president and majority stock- 
holder of the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company, pleaded with John D. Rock- 
efeller, Jr., by wire to stop the 20 per 
cent wage cut decreed by the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company. Miss Roche's 
company employs members of the 
United Mine Workers of America and 
pays the union scale. Miss Roche, who 
was in Washington on a business trip, 
told Rockefeller that “one word from 
you ean prevent the inhuman and eco- 
nomic waste which will result from 
the action taken by your company.” 
Rockefeller did not give the “one 
word." He evidently believes that 
making profits is the primary func- 
tion of his company, and that if in 
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his judgment high wages endanger 
profits then wages should be cut. 

Although it operates under a union 
contract and pays the highest wages 
in the state, Miss Roche said, the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Company had 
reduced its operating costs, increased 
its production per man and had re- 
tained its tonnage output while state 
coal production fell 25 per cent during 
the last year.—News Letter. 


To Provide More Jobs for 
Unemployed Workers 


Toronto, Can.—A precedent of 
great significance for relief of the 
local unemployed workers is seen in 
the action of Mayor Stewart and his 
associates in granting a contract for 
municipal supplies to the highest of 
two bidders in order to provide work 
for Toronto’s jobless. 

Mayor Stewart asked for bids for a 
certain number of boilers. The John 
Inglis Company of Toronto bid $93,- 
000, and a Galt concern bid $85,650. 
The city authorities awarded the con- 
tract to the Toronto firm. 

“Charity begins at home,” said 
Mayor Stewart in explaining the ac- 
tion of awarding the contract to the 
highest instead of the lowest bidder, 
“Tt was much better to have spent an 
additional $7,800 to have the work 
done in Toronto than to spend a large 
sum in keeping unemployed workers. 
The main consideration in awarding 
the contract to a Toronto concern was 
the fact that $30,000 in wages would 
be paid to Toronto workmen.”—News 
Letter. | 


Equitable Wealth Distribution 
Asked 


Criticism of our business order for 
favoring investors at the expense of 
the workers, and demands for a more 
equitable distribution of wealth and 
economic security for the masses are 
the outstanding features of Labor 
Sunday Message for 1931 issued by 


the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. 


“Unfortunately, business is so or- 
ganized as to give greater security 
to investors than to wage earners, 
the greater emphasis still being upon 
security of property,” the Council de- 
clares. “Reserves are commonly set 
aside in good years for the payment 
of dividends while in most cases no 
similar reserves have been made to 
stabilize the workers’ income. 


“In 1930, when unemployment was 
severe, the total dividends paid by in- 
dustrial, traction and railroad cor- 
porations, aecording to the Standard 
Statistics Company, amounted to 
$318,600,000 more than those paid in 
the prosperous year of 1929, while at 


the same time the index of factory . 


pay rolls of the Federal Reserve Board 
showed that total wage payments de- 
creased about 20 per cent from the 
total paid in 1929. 


“That there are grave imperfec- 
tions in an economie order which 
make possible the stark contrast of 
vast fortunes and breadlines is obvi- 
ous. Society must turn its attention 
increasingly to the unsoundness of 
the present distribution of the na- 
tional income, and to the control of 
the money-making spirit which lies 
behind it. 

“It is essential that we should have 
a new concept of the position and 
needs of all the workers and producers 
in the modern world. Society now 
treats millions of them, in times of 
depression, as if they were depend- 
ents, hangers-on, social liabilities. As 
a matter of fact, they are the very 
foundation of our economie structure. 
Justice, not charity, is the basic de- 
mand of the situation. 

“That the worker is in theory en- 
titled to a living wage is readily 
granted. But a living wage is general- 
ly conceived of as a sum that will pur- 
chase the necessities of life during the 
time that the producer is at work. We 
must extend the concept to cover all 
of a worker’s life, including the two 
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periods at the beginning and at the 
end—childhood and old age— when 
one cannot earn. 

“This suggests an ample wage dur- 
ing employment, stabilization of em- 
plovment, and adequate protection 
against interruptions in the opportun- 
ity to earn by methods which will 
preserve the initiative and inde- 
pendence of the worker, but at the 
same time safeguard the family in- 
come by such provisions as workmen's 
compensation, health insurance, un- 
employment insurance, maternity 
benefits, and old-age pensions." 

The message closes with a sum- 
mons to the churches “to assume 
their rightful place of ethical leader- 
ship, to demand fundamental changes 
in present economie conditions, to 
protest against the selfish desire for 
wealth as the principal motive of in- 
dustry, and to insist upon the creation 
of an industrial society which shall 
have as its purpose economic security 


and freedom for the masses of man- 


kind."— News Letter. 


Company Union Men Get 
$500,000 Wage Cut 


New York.—The Brooklyn-Man- 
hattan Transit Corporation has im- 
posed a wage cut on about 10,000 of 
its company union employees. It is es- 
timated the reduction will add $500,- 
000 to the profits of the company. 

For the 11 months ending May 31, 
the B. M. T. company reported a net 
income of $6,939,121, an increase of 
nearly $200,000 more than in the same 
period for the previous year. 

The company officials impose the 
wage cut by maintaining the present 
wage rate per hour and reducing the 
number of hours which the employees 
will be permitted to work per day or 
per week. The company also cuts in 
half the $5 bonus per month allowed 
train crews for each month of opera- 
tion without accidents. 

Subway and elevated motormen do 
not belong to the company union, but 
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are largely members of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. They 
are not affected by the wage cut. 
During recent months the company 
has greatly extended its one-man car 
system and established the system of 
operating six-car trains with only two 
trainmen.—News Letter. 


5,000 Salesgirls Have Long 


Work Week 

Washington.—A surprisingly large 
number of owners and operators of 5- 
and-10-cent and other limited price 
stores impose a working week of 48 
hours and over on their salesgirls, ac- 
cording to a statement by the United 
States Women's Bureau. The data 
covers the years 1920 to 1928 and in- 
clude over 5,000 women employed in 
18 states. A strikingly large pro- 
portion of the women work from 48 
to 54 hours. 

Employers who impose long hours 
on Saturday are largely to blame for 
the long week. From Monday to Fri- 
day none of the women had daily 
schedules in excess of 9 hours and 
some worked less than 8 hours. But 
on Saturday, the Bureau says, “not 
far from three-fifths of the girls were 
required to work more than 9 hours, 
about three-tenths had a schedule for 
this day of over 10 hours, and over a 
sixth were expected to put in a Satur- 
day in excess of 11 hours."—News 
Letter. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Workmen’s compensation laws 
should be amended to provide more 
adequately for those incapacitated by 
industrial accidents or occupational 
diseases. To.assure that the insur- 
ance fund derived from commerce and 
industry will be paid in full to injured 
workers, State insurance must sup- 
plant, and prohibit the existence of, 
employers' liability insurance oper- 
ated for profit.—Excerpt from A. F. 
of L. Reconstruction Program. 
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EDITORIAL 


(By J. M. GILLESPIE) 


[Lagor DAY, Monday, September 7, 1931. There are plenty of places 
throughout the United States and Canada, where there will not be any 
celebration whatsoever, and many other places where hardly a thought will 
be given to the significance of the day, except that it is just another holiday, 
or a day for enjoyment in the country, at the beach or lakeside—a day for 
enjoyment only. 

This year above any year in the past, with the great number of unem- 
ployed, a depression prevailing throughout the entire world and looking 
straight into a hard winter ahead, our workers just sleep on with the sole 
idea that everything will come out all right in the end, because it always 
has in the past. They seem to think that they will continue to enjoy their 
present wages and working conditions, and when times become good again 
the officers of their local unions will get them more, and still more, without 
the workers themselves making any effort. 

My friends, this is only a dream on the part of the workers, because 
all unions, national and international, are just as strong as the members 
make them—no stronger. You need not think for one minute that the 
employers of the country do not see what is going on and they will take 
advantage of it just so soon as an occasion presents itself. 

If you will take notice when reading the Sunday newspapers in your 
district, you will see that all big department stores advertise their big 





sales for the following morning, or for the week. Why? Because they want 


every one to know where the store is and what they have for sale. The same 
applies to Labor. We may not be a store but we have our Labor to sell the 
employers and our wages to keep up. In the days gone by Labor did adver- 
tise through its Labor Day celebrations, parades, picnics, making it a day 
of all around thanksgiving and advertising. This year with the bankers 
seeking reductions and our national administration somewhat split on the 
question of wage reductions, makes it a pretty good reason why unions 
throughout the country should have been out advertising their strength, 
their ambitions and their hopes, so that the powers on the other side might 
stop, look and think before they start any reductions in the workers’ hours 
or pay checks. 

Let us hope when Labor Day rolls around again it will be celebrated as 


never before and the younger element in the trade unions of today will pick : 


up the banner and carry on as did the men and women in the days that are 
past who made Labor Day what it is and who are responsible for the work- 
ing conditions, wages and hours which the workers are enjoying today, or 
did enjoy up to the time of the depression. 


NY em 


How WILL the workers vote in 1932? Will they think to look back to 1930 
and 1931, or will they again allow themselves to be taken in by brass bands, 
red lights and flowery talks from the same old-line politicians, who weep 
and cry for the good old common people just before the election ? 

Of course, if business has not picked up by that time and many are 
still out of work and hungry, they will vote to lick every man and woman 
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holding office, whether good, bad or indifferent. On the other hand, if 
business picks up and they are working, then they will be told that the party 
in power led them safely through the depression, with honor to the United 
states, and the people as a whole. Such statements will bring either cheers 
or groans from the listeners. They should be groans and more groans. 

We wonder if workers will still continue to fall for the pretty speeches 
of those on platforms pleading for the “great” parties or will they vote in 
support of the progressives in both parties who are fighting to have certain 
laws passed, men like Senator Walsh of Montana, Walsh of Massachusetts, 
Borah of Idaho, LaFollette of Wisconsin, Norris of Nebraska, Wagner of 
New York, and others who are fighting for the people and not for any trust. 

No matter what political party or name they are sailing under, you 
only get a chance to vote for President every four years. We have to accept 
whoever either party gives us, but if the party in power is turned out of 
office at the end of the term, we will get better legislation than we have been 
getting. 

During my time, Roosevelt and Wilson were two of our best Presidents, 
and I feel sure there are other men, if given a chance, who could fill their 
shoes, but that is where the power behind the party gets in its work and 
will not allow good men to get out in front if they can help it, because it 
knows that its leaders would prove worthless should men of the character 
mentioned above be elected. Although it is too bad, nevertheless, it is true, 
there are union men who put their party politics ahead of their union 
affiliations. 

Well, some day, the workers in their conventions will instruct their dele- 
gates to the big convention to form their own party and when they do, 
just one more out-of-work program, such as we have experienced during the 
past two years, will see that party sweep into power from one end of the 
country to the other. Let us hope that the change will come. Cold and 
hunger have brought about many changes in the past and will do so again, 
because, after all is said and done, workers are human and ean stand just 


so much and no more. 


ped INSURANCE is now being written by all Insurance Companies and 
when properly taken out and paid for each year, it is a piece of good busi- 
ness for those so insured, even should it be taken out for the employees by 
the employer, because it is something those dependent on us may look for- 
ward to in ease we should die and they are unable to care for themselves. 

But, what becomes of this insurance when the firm you are working 
for fails or goes out of business? Well, it is the end of the insurance for 
most persons coming under that contract. 

We understand there is a plan now in practice by which the person in- 
sured, at a much higher rate, may carry the policy. 

Well then, what is the best plan in group insurance? Is it the best plan 
to have your unions take out the policy instead of having the boss you 
work for do so, pay for it yourselves, so no matter what happens to the 
firm you are working for, your insurance will be taken care of by your 
union? Several International Unions and many locals are taking care of 
the insurance of the members. 

Employers sometimes use group insurance as a means to stop an in- 
crease in wages and many times in order to stop their employees from 
organizing into a union. A street car company in one of our large cities 
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that had insurance of this kind on its employees now claims, on account 
of poor business, they cannot carry it any longer. 

Any time in the future when looking for group insurance, or life 
insurance of any kind, just look up the Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., and give this company which is owned and con- 
trolled by several national, international and local unions and central 
bodies a chance to serve you with a policy. This company was created by 
the American Federation of Labor in convention after the committee had 
worked on it for over five years. There is nothing like helping our own and 
there is nothing which helps more than insurance when death visits our 
home. 


Wr: MAY LOOK for a lot of activity during the next session of Congress 
which will open in December, 1931, with wires of all kinds being pulled to 
get over-the-road trucking into the hands of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Then in a short while it will be under railroad control, or the rates 
for this hauling will be made so as not to interfere with the railroads as it 
is doing at the present time. Consequently some of the “Cheap John” con- 
cerns now in this business, working long hours and paying the lowest possible 
wages, will be on the outside looking in. 

Our International has for years opposed that bill, while but very 
few of the big trucking companies of the country paid any attention to it. 
We took this matter up with the trucking concerns in all of the principal 
cities—and it was more to their interest than it was to ours—for when the 
railroads do the hauling we are always sure of the work for our men, at 
both ends of the road, if it is to be trucked at all. We are always willing to 
help business along for the benefit of both the employer and our members. 


mut. TIME, one year ago, our local unions were electing delegates to our 
International Convention which was to be held in Cincinnati in September. 
The next four years will pass as rapidly as has the past year and we will all 
be getting ready for the Portland convention. 

Some of our local unions with small treasuries may feel that the expense 
of sending a delegate would be too great. Now to have a local take that 
stand would not only be too bad but it would be a mistake, as every local 
union should be represented at the convention. Because, after all, ‘all local 
unions and the membership must live, during the following five years, 
under the laws made at the convention. Consequently, the time to think 
and act on this subject is right now and not wait until the convention year 
rolls around. Locals should begin to set aside a certain amount each month 
in a convention fund to be used in sending a delegate, or delegates, to 
the convention. If the membership will just make up their minds to do 
this they will be surprised to learn how easy it is. 


O N SUNDAY, JULY 26TH, about five o’clock in the morning, Brother Ely H. 
Orr, secretary-treasurer of the Newspaper Drivers’ Union, Local No. 706, 
Chicago, while returning to his home after putting in the night working and 
collecting dues at the garage of one of the large Chicago daily newspapers, 
was killed by unknown persons who shot at him from a passing automobile. 
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Brother Orr had been in office only a short time but made good from 
the start and was well thought of by the membership. He had been a member 
of the union for over twenty-five years. 

To his family we extend our heartfelt sympathy. The International 
Union sent flowers and was represented at the funeral by General Secretary- 
Treasurer Thomas L. Hughes; Vice-President Patrick Berrell, and General 
Organizer George Kidd. 

TO Ww F 
Wr: DESIRE to congratulate the Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Beverage Dispensers International Alliance on the wonderful fight made 
in Cleveland in the lockout resulting from the endeavor of the hotels to es- 
tablish the yellow dog contract. Not many unions can show a record of one 
year and eight days on strike, with never a let-up for one minute of the time. 

The hotels of Cleveland have paid the price and no matter what kind 
of a settlement was made they will not again be in a hurry to tackle that 
union. It was noticed while the lockout was on, many of the large organiza- 
tions whose conventions were to take place in Cleveland changed them to 


other cities, which was not only a loss to the hotels, but to the city as a whole. 


TOPO OT 


I N ALL LINES of business, no matter what it may be, there you will always 
find men who are making a living out of it, fighting as hard as they can to 
keep it going. No one should find any fault with them for doing this, but 
we find the same condition in other lines of business, some of which are 
operated in opposition to the laws of our country. Take for instance, racket- 
eering in all its phases—bootlegging, rum-running and smuggling. Many 
persons who were honest and hard-working in their regular jobs before 
the days of Prohibition are now, from newspaper reports we get from day 
to day, engaged in this line of work and will not give it up until forced to 
do so by the government. 

In spite of the crime committed today—unheard of ten years ago— 
such as youngsters drinking, the tremendous amount of unemployment re- 
sulting from the establishment of Prohibition, still we find leaders of the 
Anti-Saloon League, and other dry organizations, saying they will not 
entertain the name of any man who is the least bit wet. In other words, 
they will not support any one they can’t handle on the wet and dry question. 

It seems this question has fallen into the hands of those who think so 
long as it means a job for them, there must not be any change in the law and 
just so long as men can make money in the bootlegging business, they will 
not be for a change in the law either. 

Both classes have votes and all too many of our politicians throughout 
the land are looking first for votes and their own election, having no regard 
whatever for the right or justice of any plank placed by the convention 
in the platform of either of the large parties, although after ten years’ trial 
the Volstead Act and Prohibition has proved a failure. 

All that Prohibition has accomplished, as far as we can see, is it has 
taken the quality out of liquor, increased its price, reduced the revenue of 
the government, added thousands of dollars to the expenses of the govern- 
ment, in an endeavor to enforce Prohibition, has taught our young men to 
carry to the social affairs they attend, in their hip pockets, half pints of 
“third rail” whiskey, much of which is made and sold, in many homes, under 
the very noses of growing children. 
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Let's hope that some one like Al Smith or Roosevelt of New York, 
Richie of Maryland, or Senator Morrow of New Jersey, will, at least, have 
the courage to stand up and tell the people of our country the truth on the 
wet and dry question and let the voters then tell the story by their votes 
on election day. 

We have many men holding membership in our local unions who never 
in their whole lives have taken a drink of liquor, and never will. There are 
some who may take a drink, but they are sick of the Prohibition farce as 
it exists today, because they know all that is necessary is to have the 
price and any one can get anything in the liquor line they want—good, bad 
or worse—in any section of this so-called Prohibition country. 


Maw jot 


WW orxers OF TODAY when they begin to get along towards the age of 
forty-five years, must watch their step. Corporations seem to believe when 
they have reached that age they are ready for the junk pile. Especially is 
this true in corporations where some form of pension has been established, 
with which pension the government has nothing to do, so when the worker 
begins to reach the age where he is eligible for the pension, he is let out 
and a younger, stronger and cheaper man is put in his place. 

Recently it has come to our attention where a large rubber company, 
through a system installed by an efficiency expert, had quietly and quickly 
been laying men off the job, one after the other, old employees, granting 
them two or three months’ pay, in some instances, putting a cheaper man 
in the place, or else closing the agency entirely, making the customers in 
that city trade through their offices in other cities. 

Now we can’t stop this and we bring it to your attention only to try 
to show you how we must protect ourselves through our union. I dare 
say, the men spoken of above, when they received their notice they were 
through insofar as that company was concerned, would gladly have joined 
two or three unions, but, my brothers, it was too late for them, their 
golden opportunity had passed. 

Unprotected pensions are a joke and always will be. The men mentioned 
above who were dropped from the pay roll all held major positions and no 
doubt would be entitled to pensions in a short time, but for them now, 
the pension is only a frozen asset. 


me LS 


N OW THAT the board of directors of the Big Steel Company have cut—not 
a melon—but their dividends from a basis of $7.00 a share, per year, to 
$4.00 a share, per year, and the lazy dollar and the idle rich are going to 
lose their cream, just listen and you will hear a squawk from the upper ten, 
that the wage earners should be made to take their share of the loss. This 
might be fair, right and just, had they ever received their rightful share 
when money was coming in so fast to the steel companies that some of them 
had to pay out large bonuses in order to keep the dividends from becoming 
too high and the workers from looking towards a higher wage scale, or one 
which would be not only a living wage, but a saving one, enabling them to 
put aside a little to take care of them during their old age or when unable 
to work. 

We have no fault to find with stockholders in any company, but wish 
to let them, and you, know that the Steel Company has millions of dollars in 
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their treasury, which could be used to take care of their business and the 
stockholders while the men who do the hard work in the mills, are, and will, 
in many cases, be lucky if they do not have to be taken care of by the Salva- 
tion Army, Community Chest, or some other charity organization, before 
next winter is over. Half-time work, or less, is bad enough without a wage 
reduction on top of it. 


TO OFT F 


? 


R OBERT HARLAN, little coal miner, has been made mayor of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. The delegates who attended our International Convention in Seattle 


in 1925, will remember him, as he addressed the convention and spent a 


great deal of time with our delegates. He has for many years been very 
friendly with the teamsters in and around Seattle, as well as with the Inter- 
national officers at Indianapolis, where he was located for several years 
working in the interest of the miners. We wish him success in his new 


office and hope he may be re-elected mayor, for a full term, next June. 


> dais ames 


Ev SO OFTEN we have cases come to us where charges have been filed 
against a brother member over some slight grievance which could be 
straightened out if members would only be a little more just and fair towards 
each other. Then again, the case is sometimes decided against the defendant 
because the member preferring the charges has the largest number of 
friends on the trial board. Such action is nothing more or less than perse- 
eution and the principle and spirit of brotherly love seems entirely forgotten. 

Members should not allow anything to stand in the way of justice and 
fairplay as that is what our union stands for and not for injustice, jealousy 
or selfishness. The General Executive Board can only act on the facts as 
presented to them when a case is appealed. 

Anyway the work of our craft is hard enough without having any of 
the members making it disagreeable or unpleasant for one another. A union 
man who cannot tell the truth about his fellowmen should be outside the 
union and he should join one of those unscrupulous detective associations 
whose employees make their living through telling lies. 


T7 


Lower REPORTS as to the number of persons killed by automobiles and 
in automobile accidents in all sections of the country, which number has 
been altogether too large, there does not seem to be any let-up. We 
notice but few of such accidents are charged to chauffeurs earning their liv- 
ing driving motor-driven trucks, taxicabs, or other cars. This, of course, 
is in favor of the men who work at our craft and proves they not only know 
oe machine but that they observe all traffic laws and rules and are careful 
rivers. 

Most of these unfortunate accidents occur on Sundays and holidays 
when about every one who owns a car, new, used or a junker, are on the 
highways, some of them in a terrible hurry although they have no place 
to go, yet they expect all other drivers to clear the road and get out of their 
way. I know you have all seen just such drivers. 

In all states where they require chauffeurs to have a license, they 
should be made to take not only an examination for driving, but also a sanity 
test should be added and until such time as more care is exercised in 
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reference as to who is allowed to buy an automobile and drive it on the 
streets of our cities, just that much longer will every one be in danger of 


being injured or losing their lives. 


We can all be more careful than we are and when starting out to work ~ 


in the morning make ourselves a pledge that we will not become angry 
or peeved while we are at the wheel performing our daily work, no matter 


what happens. 


r a > 


President Hoover Reaffirms 
Opposition to Wage Cuts 


Washington.—President Hoover 
has emphatically reiterated his posi- 
tion that employers should not resort 
to wage cuts. The White House state- 
ment follows: 

“No member of the administration 
has expressed the view or holds the 
view that the policy of the adminis- 
tration in advocating the maintenance 
of wages should be changed.” 

Secretary of Labor Doak also de- 
clared that the policy of the adminis- 
tration in opposing wage cuts re- 
mained “absolutely unchanged.” 

The White House declaration was 
called forth by an unwarranted inter- 
pretation placed by newspaper corre- 
spondents and wage cutters on a 
chance remark made by Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont in a letter to Rep- 
resentative Condon of Rhode Island, 
replying to Condon’s charge that 
Rhode Island textile mill owners were 
slashing wages in violation of the 
White House agreement of 1929 not 
to cut wages during the depression 
and requesting President Hoover to 
intervene. 

In discussing the situation in his 
letter to Condon, Secretary Lamont 
said that because of the unexpected 
long duration of the depression many 
corporations had already cut divi- 
dends and salaries and “are faced with 
the prospect of closing down alto- 
gether and thus creating more un- 
employment, or, alternately, seeking 
temporary wage reductions." 

secretary Lamont declared that 
where such cases occurred he did not 
believe it was the duty of the govern- 


ment to interfere and did not think 
such interference could be effective. 
Newspaper correspondents inter- 
preted Lamont’s statement to mean 
that the administration had given up 
its opposition to wage slashing. Presi- 
dent Hoover's terse denial promptly 
and definitely stopped the propaganda 
of the wage cutters.—News Letter. 


Women as Wage-Earners 


Women should receive the same pay 
as men for equal work performed. 
Women workers must not be per- 
mitted to perform tasks .dispropor- 
tionate to their physical strength or 


‘which tend to impair their potential 


motherhood and prevent the continu- 
ation of a nation of strong, healthy, 
sturdy and intelligent men and 
women.—Excerpt from A. F. of L. 
Reconstruction Program. 


Doak Favors Six-Hour Day and 
Five-Day Week 


Secretary of Labor Doak has come 
out flatly in favor of the six-hour day 
and five-day week. 

“Before I became Secretary of 
Labor I advocated a six-hour day and 
a five-day week for industry and I 
am still of that opinion, Secretary 
Doak said. 

“Since we adopted a five-and-a- 
half-day week in the government de- 
partments we have been doing just as 
well in the Department of Labor. The 
work is done just as efficiently and it 
hasn’t cost the government one cent 
additional. I think we would operate 
just as efficiently with a five-day 
week."—News Letter. 








e pe 
E VERY OFTEN have letters come in here requesting that we send 
a member one of our International Constitutions and By-laws. To 
such members we say, there is only one way for them to get the Constitution 
and that is through their local secretary-treasurer. The secretary of the 
local can order them from the General Secretary-Treasurer at Headquarters 
in Indianapolis. | 
Each member should have a copy of the Constitution so that he may 
know the laws and rules of our organization and his rights under same more 
thoroughly. In local unions where the members take the time to read 
and memorize the laws, as contained in the Constitution, the local and the 
Internaticnal do not usually have as much trouble as where the members 
never see a copy of our laws, because where the members know the law 
they know what to do when a strike vote is to be taken, or election is to be 
held, etc. The Constitution sells for five cents a copy, so ask your secretary- 


treasurer to get you one. 
wow 


HEN THE TRUSTEES audit the books of your secretary-treasurer 
and make a report to the local, they should also make a report to the 
local on the secretary-treasurer’s bond; how much it is; when it runs 
out and if there has been any change in it take the matter up in the meeting 
and find out why the change has been made, why the bond has not been 
renewed, etc. An honest secretary-treasurer will be glad to have matters of 
this kind checked up. If he is not on the square then the membership will 
be glad to have it done before it is too late and can then elect a brother who 
will carry out the law as it should be. 
We never have any trouble in collecting from the Bonding Company 
where the trustees of the local do their work in the right way and it is the 
duty of the trustees to wateh the money of the local union even closer than 


they would their own money. 


HEN WAGE SCALES come up in the local or the employers are 
| seeking some change in the wages or working conditions, there is 
usually a large attendance at the meeting. Sometimes members with a 
loud voice make a lot of noise over what is going on and if they happen to 
get the attention of the crowd they become louder and louder. This does 
not prove that the member making all this noise is exceptionally intelligent 
or has more brains than the others. On the contrary, when some level- 
headed members who are interested in the welfare of their families and 
their homes, ask him some questions, they soon find out that he did not 
know what he was talking about and so he usually winds up with the state- 


ment that some one told him so-and-so, which, in our opinion, is just 


an easy way out for him when he learns that he cannot get away with 
his line of talk. 


eq By 
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URING the past two months the General President has been 
unable to give any of his time to editing the Journal, as 
he has been away Visiting some of our local unions. For the 


‘month of. November he, perhaps, will again be able to take over — 


. the editorial work, although he will be on the western coast 
attending the convention of the American Federation of Labor 
and visiting our local unions and will not return to General 
" Headquarters until about the first of November. 


Tw 
HE OUTSTANDING mark which proves to the public that a teamster 


or chauffeur belongs to the union, is his union button, worn where it - 


can be seen. Such a man is looked upon as one who is at peace and in harmony ~ 
with the world in general and who, im his own way, is trying to make the 
job better for all oor at our eraft. 
MM 

| popop UNIONS when taking into membership those coming from sister 

locals should use great care in seeing that they are transferred in the 
"proper way through the use of the Transfer Card. To do so will help the 
-secretary of the other local in keeping his books and records in first class 
condition and a lot of trouble all around will be avoided if the laws of thé 
International in such cases are carried out. Sometimes when questioned 
. the member denies or makes the claim that he never before belonged to 
ene of our locals. When cases of that kind come up, see that they settle 
wath their: former locals no matter what the cost may be. 


TWO 
LEW YORK Truck Drivers’ Local Union No. 807 signed their wage 
~ agreement for two years. It was settled up two weeks before the old 





agreement expired. They have a splendid union, good wages and an eight-^* 


" hour day. This agreement also covers some members of Local No. 282; the 
two locals working together on the wage M with Voces ade and 
organizer, M. J. Cashal, as chairman. : 


TTT 


HE ANTI-INJUNCTION bill will be one of the outstanding measures 
before our next Congress. See that your Congressman votes for it, 
and if not, why? We still have some employers who run to the court right 
‘away for an injunction against the union so that they may work their 
.. employees thirteen to: fifteen Hours. a day without paying any overtime, 
with the wages in the first WES very low. 
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‘Labor-Saving Machinery and 
Unemployment 


Statistics compiled by the Govern- 
ment of the United States show that 
the value of the commodities pro- 
duced by the workers in American 
industries in 1929 was eight billion 
dollars more than in 1919, although 
there were 675,000 fewer workers in 
1929 than in 1919. 


As a result of this increase in 
Labor’s commodity-producing ca- 
pacity and business depression, the 
employers have discharged more than 
5,000,000 workers, turning them over 
to charity funds for a living for them- 
selves and their families, and placed 
5,000,000 more on part-time work and 
earnings with a drastic lowering of 
living standards. 


The underlying causes and social 
results of this catastrophe are being 
studied by a committee appointed by 
Secretary of Labor Doak to investi- 
gate “technological” unemployment 
and the effect of the displacement of 
workers by machinery. 

Dr. Charles A. Prosser, former 
director of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education and a writer on 
educational subjects, is chairman of 
the committee. 

In explaining the work of the com- 
mittee Dr. Prosser says it has divided 
the problem into two parts. It will en- 
deavor to determine what effect tech- 
nological improvement has on the 
volume of employment, and also what 
can be done to “conserve” the work- 
ers whom the employers discharge be- 
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cause fewer men working the same 
number of hours with semi-auto- 
matic machinery can produce more 
goods and services than more men 
with the old machinery. 
 Employer-economists claim that 
labor-displacing machinery does not 
in fact displace labor but increases 
the number of jobs. Labor-econo- 
mists claim the machinery does dis- 
place workers and that employers use 
it to create the army of the unem- 
ployed. Dr. Prosser's committee will 
attempt to adjudicate the statistical 
truth of these conflicting views. 

In commenting on the tremendous 
increase in the output of Labor under 
machine production and the millions 
of workers now without jobs, Dr. 
Prosser said that technological unem- 
ployment may result in “sweeping 
economic and social changes.” 

He stated that the problem of 
“conserving” the worker displaced by 
machinery involved the problem of 
earing for all the unemployed, re- 
gardless of the cause. 

“The committee will also make a 
report," he added, “regarding ways 
and means of safeguarding workers 
before displacement, at the time of 
displacement, and after displacement 
through improved placement and re- 
training services in states and local 
communities.  . 

It is gratifying to know that the 
committee has included in its pro- 
gram the problem of “caring for all 
the unemployed, regardless of cause.” 
The jobless millions have but little 
interest in scientific and microscopic 
explanations of the causes which 
have deprived them of the right to 


earn a living. What they want is 


work. —News Letter. 


Government-Supported Strikes 


The workers’ power to create 
wealth and perform service is their 
only title to a living. 

The employers purchase the use of 
the workers' labor power and realize 
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it in the form of commodities and 
services which are sold for a profit. 

In the final analysis the workers' 
ability to obtain decent remuneration 
rests in the right to refuse to sell their 
wealth-creating ability unless the em- 
ployers agree to pay the wages fixed 
by the workers for its use. The word 
*strike" is used to describe the act of 
workers when they withdraw the use 
of their labor power from the 
employers. 

Strikes and the right to strike have 
always been fought by employers and 
condemned by employer interests. 

To prevent the workers from strik- 
ing effectively, employers mobilize all 
branches of the government. Police- 
men are ordered to club strikers. Sol- 
diers are ordered to shoot strikers. 
Judges issue injunctions depriving 
strikers of their elemental rights as 
citizens. In short, it would be difficult 
to unearth a strike of the workers 
which had the support of -either 
policemen, courts, or soldiers. 

But there are strikes which do re- 
ceive government support. 

Recently the oil well operators in 
Oklahoma and Texas were confronted 
with an overproduction of oil. The big 
oil purchasing companies took advan- 
tage of the situation and reduced 
prices to such a point that oil well 
operators were being ruined. 

some of the operators saw the only 
way to secure a reasonable price was 
to restrict the output. Many of the 
operators agreed to do this. Other 
operators refused. The oil companies 
sided with the refusing operators and 
kept knocking prices down more and 
more. Some operators struck by re- 
fusing to pump oil. But enough other 
operators refused to strike so that 
prices went on tumbling. 

Then something happened. The 
Governors of both Oklahoma and 
Texas sent the State troops to the oil 
fields, forcibly locked the wells of the 
unpatriotic operators and established 
military picket lines to keep the wells 
closed. This was done to enable the 
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operators to reduce the output so that 
the buyers would pay a reasonable 
price for oil. 

There was very little if any clamor 
against the revolutionary action of 
the two Governors. Indeed, the action 
was quite generally approved as being 
in the publie interest. Sydney A. 
Hale, the conservative editor of the 
conservative “Coal Age," a mine oper- 
ators' publication, in an editorial de- 
seribing the closing of the oil wells as 
“a commendable strike," says: 

"Strikes and lockouts are Hogar- 
thian strokes in the industrial picture 
which generally draw little admira- 
tion from the crities of American 
business. 

“Recently, however, the country 
was treated to the spectacle of a 
strike which merits whole-hearted 
approval. 

“The scene was the Southwest and 
the strikers were the producers of oil, 
who shut down their wells because 
ruinous competition had depressed 
prices to ruinous levels. 

“There are many bituminous coal 
companies that might emulate such 
a strike with immediate profit to 
themselves and ultimate benefit to 
the entire industry. ' 

“Continued long-time operation at 
prices which eat into the dwindling 
substance of the past and hypothe- 
cate all reasonable hopes of future 
profit is without economic or ethical 
justification.” 

Trade unionists in various parts of 
the United States are now on strike to 
prevent wage-cutting employers from 
reducing wages to a point where they 
would not represent a reasonable 
figure for the use of the labor power 
of the workers. 

The spectacle of a Governor order- 
ing State troops to lock up the fac- 
tories whose regular employees are on 
strike and picket the factories with 
soldiers would receive the wholesale 
condemnation of employers, their 
journalists, economists, judges and 
politicians throughout the country. 


But such an action would differ in 
no degree from the action of the Gov- 
ernors of Oklahoma and Texas in 
ordering State troops to close and 
picket oil wells in the endeavor to as- 
sist the oil producers in their strike to 
prevent cuts in the price of oil. | 


Itis evident that government sup- 
port for strikes depends on whether 
they are strikes of employees to 
maintain decent wages or strikes of 
employers to maintain decent prices. 
—News Letter. 


Wall Street and Unemployment 


The Wall Street Journal is highly 
incensed because William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, intimated the danger of a 
“revolt” of the unemployed unless the 
economic order is speedily reorgan- 
ized on the basis of a work week 
short enough to give jobs to all the 
unemployed, now numbering over 
6,000,000. 


The Wall Street Journal represents 
the subversive type of American 
journalism which holds the view that 
wages should be reduced to maintain 
dividends, and that in general invest- 
ors are entitled to live in luxury even 
though their luxury drives the work- 
ers to pounding the pavements in the 
army of the unemployed. 


The Journal does not deny that mil- 
lions of workers are idle through no 
fault of their own. It does not deny 
that these millions of jobless would be 
glad to earn a living if those who own 
and operate industry would give them 
the opportunity. But confronted with 
these incontestable facts it draws 
smug comfort from its belief that 
during the coming winter public and 
private charity, bread lines and soup 
kitchens will be so large and generous 
that no one will die from the lack of 
“food and shelter." 

From the viewpoint of the Wall 
Street Journal, living wages when the 
employers can  profitably employ 
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them and soup kitchens supported by 
charity when the employers cannot 
profitably employ them are all the 
workers are entitled to and all they 
should ask. To suggest that they are 
justified in being grievously discon- 
tented with such an industrial status 
is characterized by the Journal as 


“excited rhetoric.” A bourbon lady of © 


the French Revolution period had a 
similar view. When the poor of Paris 
went to the King’s palace at Versailles 
and demanded bread, this gentle lady 
is alleged to have said, *Let them eat 
cake.” 

Equally reactionary is the Wall 
Street Journal’s remedy for unem- 
ployment, or, rather, its lack of a 
remedy. It says that unemployment 
results mainly from the “fall in com- 
modity prices and changes in in- 
dustrial technique.” It declares that 

“neither of these causes can be dealt 
with quickly." 

By changes in industrial technique 
the Journal means the wholesale in- 
troduction of labor-displacing ma- 
chinery and systems. With this new 
technique the workers in the manu- 
facturing industries alone in 1929 
produced 42 per cent more than in 
1919. Generally speaking the employ- 
ers during this period have kept the 
length of the working week to the six- 
day maximum that obtained when 
the workers produced 42 per cent less. 

Why cannot the unemployment 
which is largely due to the introduc- 
tion of this labor-displacing machin- 
ery be “dealt with quickly”? It can 
be. If business leaders so desired, the 
five-day week could be an established 
policy within thirty days, and the 
6,000,000 jobless men would be at 
work earning a living for themselves 
and their families. 

The will to establish the five-day 
week, the will to make wealth pro- 
ducers and family providers out of 
6,000,000 jobless, would soon find the 
way. But the Wall Street Journal and 
its reactionary satellites prefer a pau- 
perized: army of 6,000,000 unem- 


ployed trudging their way through 
rain and sleet and snow to bread lines 
and soup kitchens and bunks in 
municipal lodging houses.—News 
Letter. 


Desperate Conditions of Textile 
Workers 


Deplorable conditions attributable 
to wage reductions among Southern 
textile workers are described in the 
september number of the American 
Federationist. The revelations are 
based on a first-hand investigation 
of three unnamed mill villages in 
which it is claimed the mills are 
owned and operated by a firm of 
Northern bankers. 

The mill people work 10 hours a day 
and 55 hours a week. 

Wages are described as having 
been very low at the beginning of the 
year, with a wage cut of 10 per cent 
added in February. 

The article says that in one town 
there had been 52 deaths this year 
compared with 37 during the same 
period last year before the wage 
slashes and the installation of 
"stretch-out" methods. Nine of the 
deaths were among children under 
five years of age. 

“With the pinch of low incomes, 
families, and especially children," the 
article declares, “do not get proper 
nourishment and consequently there 
is a great deal of sickness." 

The survey claims that workers 
whose tasks were increased by the 
"stretch-out" system received no 
extra pay and many of them com- 
plained their work was too much for 
them and caused them to lay off for 
a day now and then to rest up. 

The report tells of heads of families 
working for from $9.30 to $18 for a 
week of 55 hours. A survey of the pay 
envelopes of 75 men and women 
showed average wages of $10.70 for 
the men and $8.81 for the women per 
week. Some of these were on part- 
time work. 
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The survey estimates the minimum 
budget for a family of five in these 
textile villages at $17.16 a week, bas- 
ing the estimate chiefly on figures 
compiled by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture.—News Letter. 


MacDonald and Thomas Sepa- 
rated from British Labor 
Movement 


London, England.—The strict dis- 
cipline of the Labor movement of 
Great Britain has lived up to its tra- 
dition in the crisis culminating in the 
resignation of the Labor Government 
and the organization of a “national” 
government headed by J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, premier of the recent 
Labor Government. 

MacDonald’s colleagues in the 
Labor Cabinet disagreed with his 
policy to reduce unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, cut wages and salaries 
of public service employees, and sim- 
ilar methods of balancing the budget. 
MacDonald refused to yield to the 
overwhelming decision of the other 
members of the Cabinet and organ- 
ized a government made up principal- 
ly of representatives of the Conserv- 
ative and Liberal parties. 

The executive committee of the 
Labor Party repudiated MacDonald’s 
flaunting of party discipline, and the 
Labor Party member of the House of 
Commons with practically a unani- 
mous vote dismissed him as the leader 
of the party and selected Arthur 
Henderson, Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs under the Labor Government, as 
his successor. 

James H. Thomas, secretary of the 
National Union of Railwaymen, was 
at first Minister of Unemployment 
under the Labor Government and 
later Dominions Secretary. Thomas 
also decided to flaunt the will of the 
majority in MacDonald’s Labor Cab- 
inet and remained with him under the 
national government. The National 
Union of Railwaymen demanded that 
Thomas leave the national govern- 


ment. This Thomas refused to do, and 
instead resigned as secretary of the 
union, of which he had been an official 
for 35 years. 

Thomas went to the United States 
in 1917, shortly after the Congress de- 
clared war on the German govern- 
ment, and assisted in presenting the 
faets about the war to the American 
workers.—News Letter. 


Hoover Dam Workers Strike for 
Higher Wages and Better 
Working Conditions 


Las Vegas, Nev.—Over 1,400 men 
working on the Hoover Dam struck 
against low wages and bad working 
conditions. 

The chief demand of the men was 
for a minimum wage of $5 daily in all 
branches of the work, tunnel workers 
to draw $5 and miners and carpenters 
$6. The scale has been $4 for laborers, 
$5 for tunnel workers and $5.60 for 
miners and carpenters. 

In addition to wage increases the 
men demanded an improvement of 
sanitary conditions at the river camp, 
that all men involved in the strike be 
permitted to return to work without 
discrimination, that workers be sup- 
plied with ice water on and off duty, 
that the rate for board be set at $1.50 
flat per day, that an eight-hour day be 
established from camp to workings 
because of the distance, and that a 
"safety miner" be stationed at each 
tunnel entrance to expedite first aid. 

The majority of the men were em- 
ployed on the diversion tunnel, 
through which the river will be 
routed while the dam is under con- 
struction. A maximum average tem- 
perature of 119.9 degrees and a mini- 
mum average of 98 prevailed at the 
dam during the past 90 days. The 
strikers claimed that heat prostra- 
tions were common and had recently 
caused 13 deaths. 

The United States Government 
awarded the contract for construct- 
ing the Hoover Dam to Six Com- 
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panies, Inc. The contract contained 
no provisions relative to wages or 
labor conditions. It is an anti-union 
job. 
Frank Crowe, superintendent of 
Six Companies, refused to consider 
the demands of the strikers. He said 
the wage increases alone would cost 
$2,000,000 or $3,000,000 during the 
seven years of contract, and that Six 
Companies would not stand any such 
dimunition of its profits. To show 
that he meant business, he stopped 
construction work indefinitely. 

Crowe said that labor.agencies in 
Las Vegas had assured him they could 
fill the places of the strikers with men 
who were eager to work at the low 
wages and working conditions against 
which the employees struck. | 

The strike began when 125 tunnel 
workers struck against a wage cut of 
from $5 to $4 a day. Later the 1,900 
others joined them.—News Letter. 


Contractors on Government 
_ Work Pay Laborers 25 to 
30 Cents an Hour 


Washington.—Charges that con- 
tractors on government wrecking and 
construction jobs in the District of 
Columbia are paying laborers less 
than a living wage and less than the 
prevailing wage rate prescribed by 
law are made by George J. Adams, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the District Com- 
mittee on Employment. 


The investigation of wages and 
hours for laborers on government 
construction work on which Adams 
bases his charges was made at the re- 
quest of William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Adams declares that contractors 
pay the laborers, for the most part, 25 
or 30 cents an hour and work them 
nine and one-half hours a day instead 
of eight. The usual rate among local 
builders for this class of work is 40 
cents an hour. 


“My personal belief is that the 


wages set forth in the affidavits do 
not represent, or even remotely ap- 
proach, a fair wage, a living wage, or 
the prevailing wage," Adams de- 
clared. 

In regard to wage cuts in general, 
Adams said: 

“I have given the question of wage 
standards considerable study, and I 
am convinced that injury will accrue 
to the economic and social stability of 
this country if a general policy of 
drastic wage reduction is permitted 
to gain headway."—News Letter. 


A. F. of L: Approves Gompers 
Memorial 


Atlantie City, N. J.—The $100,000 
memorial to be erected in Washington 
in honor of Samuel Gompers, former 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, will be completed within a 
year, William Green, president of the 
Federation, stated at the quarterly 
meeting of the Executive Council 
here. | 

The monument will occupy the tri- 
angular site contributed by Congress 
in Washington on Massachusetts av- 
enue between Tenth and Eleventh 
Streets. The Executive Council ap- 
proved the plans for the memorial as 
prepared by Robert Aitken, New 
York sculptor. The memorial has 
also been approved by the National 
Commission on Fine Arts.—News 
Letter. 


Get at Causes 


Slowly does the human learn the 
most obvious facts. Take charity: 
How long will it require for governors 
of states, mayors of cities and others 
who should know better, to learn 
that charity solves no problems of 
poverty? Poverty is like every other 
disease and has an underlying cause. 
Will people never ‘get that one plain 
little truth through their skulls? 

Unemployment causes poverty, but 
underlying thatsomething causes this. 
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Disemployment of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men must be the result of 
something. To dismiss it by calling it 
something technological will not do. 
We are a nation producing more 
foods, more fibres, more material 
wealth than any other country. We 
have a greater potentiality than any 
other country, save possibly Russia. 
We have not only overflowing granar- 
ies but we have a,crop of immense 
proportion. The fecund earth has 
poured out great treasure again in al- 
most every part of the country. 
Despite this we are about to face a 
winter where millions will be, if not 
actually starving, at least in dire 
want.—International News Service. 


Take Communism Seriously 


There are still those who think it 
good politics to laugh at communism. 
That is the worst kind of politics. 

Communism takes itself mighty 
seriously. 

Remember this: Communism is not 
responsible for any measure of re- 
spect for obedience to the rules of this 
nation’s social or political order. It is 
not in business to make things work 
well. 

Communism is in business to de- 
stroy this social and political order 
and to substitute something called 
communism. Whether the substitute 
really is communism, and it isn’t, 
doesn’t matter. 

If communists take part in a strike 
they have no responsibility for win- 
. ning a victory and an agreement. 
They have quite a different aim. It is 
to produce as much disorder as pos- 
‘gible and to make the whole outcome 
as bad as possible. 

Communists are not trying to 
achieve anything that we call good. 
"They are on the job to wreck and ruin 
and disarrange and besmear. 

Observe any situation in which 
communists have played a part. In 
the end sorrow and regrets for Amer- 
ican workers who have been fooled; 
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one more piece of damage chalked up 
for the communists. 

Those who understand the aims of 
communists and the teachings of 
communism never need to wait for 
the outcome. They can tell you in ad- 
vance. Those who will not take the 
trouble to understand have to wait 
for the outcome. 

The number who have to wait for 
the outcome is, as usual in such mat- 
ters, always too large. But it will be 
so until men begin to think more 
deeply and more clearly.—Interna- 
tional News Service. 


Fifteen Billion Dollars Went 
Abroad Last Year 


The State Department of our gov- 
ernment discloses the investment 
abroad of the sum of fifteen billion 
($15,000,000,000) dollars of United 
States money during 19380—the prop- 
erty of citizens of this country; and 
the similar investment of about four- 
teen billion ($14,000,000,000) dollars. 
in 1929. 

Owners of capital in these sums do 
not need to bring its earnings home. 
The earnings are added to the “for- 
eign investments." 

This money is called, in financial 
parlance, “American money." It is 
nothing of ¿he kind. Neither, while it 
moves about among the nations, is it 
necessary to consider it as “interna- 
tional money.” It has become super- 
national—it is “world money.” 

It has been reliably reported that 
during recent months much gold has 
been placed on deposit in French 
vaults by English financiers. It would 
hardly be accurate to call this *Eng- 
lish money"; for it has gone to 
France to escape the high English 
taxes. Neither is it French; for it will 
move just as easily to some other 
safe place, or into some profitable in- 
vestment. This, too, has become “‘su- 
pernational"—'*world-money." 

There seems to be coming into ex- 
istence a sort of no-man's land in 
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finances. The Bank of International 
Exchange is another symptom of this 
new domain. Its funds had to come 
from somewhere. And so they came 
from certain central banks of vari- 
ous nations. And the power of the 
bank will be used to protect and pre- 
serve the sources of financial power. 
The bank is said to have a charter for 
15 years only from Switzerland— 
there was some difficulty about it. 

But in this altitude of “high 
finance” the supernational bank will 
find its way about. It will shortly be 
making laws concerning money, on 
its own motion. It is certain to be- 
come, and to be recognized as, a 
world-power; but it will have a 
setting above world powers which 
have their base in some merely politi- 
eal, territorial, or other evanescent 
consideration. 

Money power never did depend 
upon nations for its vital source.— 
International Labor News Service. 


Public Works Jobless Relief in 
Cleveland 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Publie construc- 
tion work for the relief of unemploy- 
ment is more thoroughly endorsed in 
Cleveland now than when the citizens 
in November, 1929, voted publie im- 
provement bonds. Then it was esti- 
mated that at the worst the city 
would have to provide for from 10 to 
15 per cent unemployment in 1930 and 
1931. The present estimate is close to 
30 per cent and this summer's load on 
private and municipal charities is 
greater than any time since moderni- 
zation of charities began. 

When work under construction this 
year is all in motion it will provide 
jobs for around 20,000 persons who 
are now or hitherto have been sup- 
ported by public charity. This is be- 
ing done with but 10 per cent of the 
public works program in actual oper- 
ation. There is an active campaign to 
force more of the authorizations into 
actual work.—News Letter. 
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Unions and the “Dole” Under- 
mining England 


New York.—Julius B. Baer, an 
authority on the organization and op- 
eration of commodity exchanges, re- 
turns to the United States with a very 
gloomy picture of present-day condi- 
tions in Great Britain. 

He found British unemployed 
workers drawing enough unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits to support 
themselves and their families with- 
out the odium of private or public 
charity. He also found the British 
trade unions fairly successful in hold- 
ing up wages against the attacks of 
reactionary wage cutting employers. 
Confronted with these two features 
of industrial Great Britain, Baer de- 
clared that England is at the mercy of 
the “dole’ system and the labor 
unions, both of which, he said, are do- 
ing much to undermine the stability 
and future welfare of the country. He 
evidently missed in England the soup 
kitehens and bread lines which are 
such common sights in New York 
City, where the jobless workers eke 
out an existence on pauper relief.— 
News Letter. 


Railroad Unions Have 350,000 
Out-of-W orks 

Cleveland, O.—The Railroad Labor 
Executives’ Association is preparing 
relief plans for 350,000 unemployed 
railroad workers, railroad brother- 
hood chiefs state. The railroad execu- 
tives recently refused a general con- 
ference with railroad labor executives 
to consider the unemployment situa- 
tion, and the labor executives in turn 
refused the proposal of the railroad 
executives that each railroad line deal 
separately with the labor groups. 
David B. Robertson, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, said the predicament 
of the unemployed railroader is peril- 
ous and that the brotherhoods have 
nearly exhausted their relief funds. 
—News Letter. 
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(By J. M. GILLESPIE) 


duin PROBLEM of unemployment reaches out in every direction and into 
every line of business today and even into many of the sports which we 
enjoyed in past years. The many vacant seats in the grand stand and 
bleachers at ball parks and at the outdoor boxing contests are proof con- 
clusive that it is also affecting these sports. Race tracks which for years 
have held two meetings a year and always did plenty of business, especially 
in the states where the mutual betting system is permitted, are this year 
running only one meeting and some of the tracks have not opened at all. 

This all tends to swell the number of unemployed as there are many, 
so-called, unskilled workers employed in and around such places making 
their living at selling pop, peanuts, hot dogs, candies, ice cream, score cards, 
as well as the well known programs. This also means that fewer street 
ears, railroad trains, buses and taxicabs are needed, the operators of 
which may also be counted in with the ever growing number of unemployed, 
resulting from the number of factories that are closed down entirely in 
many cities or are working but a small number of their men two or three 
days a week. 

What are these people who are out of work going to do with winter 
almost at their door—if they have one? If it is a hard winter instead of an 
open one like we had last year it will be twice as bad and all reports indicate 
that business will be worse this year than last, meaning for many much 
suffering, plenty of sickness and, perhaps, a horrible death, all in the richest 
eountry in the world with an abundance of everything, yet no man, political 
party or organization, social, benevolent or religious, has been able to offer 
any suggestion or do anything towards changing conditions or bringing 
about any signs of prosperity. 

If the dole system such as prevails in England is suggested, there are 
many who throw up their hands in holy horror and say such a system 
takes from a man his self-respect; that instead of doing good, it creates 
greater idleness and is gradually eating up or destroying England. 

At any rate, this much may be said for it, that it saved a lot of people 
in England from starving to death during the last year and no matter 
what the cost it is worth the price because without a doubt it saved that 
country a lot of trouble as well. Tf any of the great thinkers and leaders of 
business in this country can find some way by which they can stop misery, 
sickness and death, resulting from starvation and cold, they should not 
allow the “cost” to stand in the way of putting it into effect. 

Cost was not considered, or limited, during the great World War and 
we won. We are now faced with a scourge almost as bad as war and we 
must win and not allow the people of our country to starve and freeze this 
winter, for whatever the cost, when they return to work, they will have to 
bear their part and pay their share in taxation of some form, as they have 
always done in the past. 

D care the month of October, your General Officers will be away from 
Headquarters, attending the American Federation of Labor Convention. 
They, with the other delegates elected to attend will, during the convention, 
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be looking after the best interest of our International Union and helping in 
every way towards having adopted all resolutions which are presented that 
wil help the workers in general get out of the worst depression in the 
history of our country. 


Workers who should organize, as well as those who will not, are 
always looking for and ready to accept the benefits obtained through the 
actions of the Federation convention by having laws enacted favorable to 
the workers, which is accomplished through the work of the officers of 
the Federation and its legislative committee in Washington, as well as 
through the work of\labor officers and legislative committees throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Owing to the enokmous amount of unemployment prevailing in every 
section of our country, and throughout the world, the eyes of the workers 
of the world will be turned towards the convention watehing every move 
that is being made. 

How different eonditians would be if every man working for wages 
belonged to a union and had*representatives in that convention. Laws that 
it has taken years to place on the statute books would have been placed 
on them long ago and, perhaps, by this time greatly improved. This end 
may be gained if we will all but work.a little harder for our unions. 


— | 






ae me 


Banners of the country, who sitting back in their swivel chairs, advocate 
wage cutting, or those who are trying to bring about reduction in wages, 
might better occupy their time in advising the workers as to how they can 
get their money out of the all-too-many “closed” banks throughout the 
country. By doing this they will be giving advice for which the people in 
general will be very thankful. Or, they might let us know why they have 
eut down the interest on savings aecounts and pay practically nothing on 
checking accounts, while still charging the same high rate of interest on 
loans of all kinds and especially those made on homes. 

If they would devote their time to this and explain to the publie the 
conditions as they exist in their own line of work, the people in general, 
might feel that they were really trying to figure out some plan of real bene- 
fit to the people of our country. Advocating something entirely out of their 
line in order to draw the attention of the publie from what has transpired 
within their own institutions, is surely acting from a selfish standpoint and 
will in no way fool the workers. 

All bankers do not look alike to us, but we do have to look, in the 
same way, on all closed banks, because to us they are very much like an 
electric ice box, very cold on the inside, and especially so when we happen 
to have money deposited in them. 

These same workers whose wages you, Mr. Banker, wish to have 
reduced, purchased the Liberty Bonds during the war, supplied the largest 
portion of men who fought in the war, as well as the largest number who are 
still over there, never to return. 


Two 


J OINT COUNCILS of our International Union are what might be termed the 
conciliators between the International Union and the locals in their dis- 
tricts, on wage scales, strikes and other matters, when it becomes neces- 
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sary. A great deal of good may be accomplished by our Joint Councils if 
they carry out the work in the manner intended when the convention first 
made the formation of Councils possible. 


b Joint Councils should give careful consideration to wage agreements 
when they are before them for endorsement because if a wage scale which is 
to be presented to a group of employers eontains any radical changes in 
working conditions or wages, such changes may be the cause of involving 
other locals represented in the Council in serious trouble later on when 
said locals go to their employers seeking a renewal of their agreements. 


We all know in days past it was the custom of some of the secretaries 
of employers’ associations to point out to the employers what they could 
next expect and were always trying to throw out the impression that they 
were to be put out of business. 


Of course, all of this was done for the purpose of getting members for 
their association and to make preparations to resist any attempt to raise 
the wages or lessen the hours of their employees. Strikebreaking agencies 
also used the same method and propaganda in advertising their business. 


The best of feeling should always prevail in the Joint Council. The 
large local unions are expected to, and do, help the smaller locals in order 
that they may become stronger numerically and thus be in a position to 
do more for the membership. 

We do not know of any Joint Council connected with the International 
which is not doing good work not only for our unions but for the Labor 
Movement in general. 

It is also a very important matter that all elected officers of local unions, 
including the business agents, attend all Joint Council meetings, so that 
they and the locals they represent may at all times know just what is 
going on in our union and in the Labor Movement. 

As per the Constitution of our International, wage scales or strikes 
cannot be endorsed by the General President except where first endorsed 
by the Joint Council in the district. Of course, this does not apply to 
locals in small towns and cities where there are not sufficient locals to 
form a Joint Council. 


Ix ALMOST any district, when business is dull and men are out of work, 
jurisdiction questions of all kinds crop up, and it is surprising to notice 
the number of different Unions that want to claim work which belongs to 
our International. These claims are always made when we have the men 
doing work in our unions, although no effort is made to get the men doing 
this same class of work in unorganized fields. 

In most cases we find that it is the business agents of the other crafts 
who cause most of the trouble in order to get work for some of their out-of- 
work members, thereby collecting a few dollars in dues and holding their 
jobs intact. 

Our International wants only such workers as come under our charter 
rights as given us by the Ameriean Federation of Labor in conventions 
of that body. 

When a question of jurisdiction on any job comes up we are always 
willing to sit in with the other side and settle the question between our- 
selves and not stop work on the job or cause any fair contractor or 
builder any delay or trouble. Unfortunately there are unions that will sit 
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in and talk but unless it is all their way, they refuse to play. Such repre- 
sentatives are what might be called one-way “Johnnies,” always right in 
their own minds, but the time usually comes when even their own unions 
will not stand for them any longer. Representatives must deal fair all 
around if they expect to go ahead and be successful in their work and with 
their union. 


] , AST YEAR, owing to the drought which extended into every section of the 
country, farmers and men engaged in business in many communities went 


broke and had to be helped by the publie so that they might eat and keep 
warm. 


This year there was not any drought anywhere and the trouble now 
seems to be that we have altogether too much of everything except money 
and work. The newspapers of the country tell us there is not any market 
for the crops and fruit which are so plentiful. 


Driving out into the country on Saturday afternoon or Sunday there 
are to be seen all along the roadside stands which are loaded with all kinds 
of farm produce, but there seems to be very few buyers. When talking with 
those who have built these stands on the roadside many of them will tell 
you there is not much use hauling their stuff to market as the markets are 
crowded with all kinds of vegetables and fruits which they can hardly sell 
at any price. 


All of this makes us wonder what is in store for us next year. The 
cotton states had a bumper crop this year but no market for it. Wheat and 
grain markets are filled to overflowing and althought the price is the lowest 
it has been for many years they cannot find any sale for it. At the same 
time, in other parts of the world, there are thousands of human beings 
who are not only hungry but who are starving to death because they do 
not have any money and cannot get any credit. It reminds us of the old 
saying about ice, that the rich have it in the summer and the poor in the 
winter. 


Let us hope we may be granted a moratorium from this bad luck for, 
at least, a few years, so that “joy” may again be placed back in enjoyment. 


TO T 


Au OF the latest improved machinery on the market today is the result 
of the workings of some one’s brains and were invented not only that they 
might make for the inventors a fortune, but also that these machines 
might lift heavy burdens from off the backs of both man and beast, al- 
though no thought, seemingly, was given as to what was to become of 
the man and the beast that formerly did this work. 

As far as the beast is concerned that was easily remedied because stock 
raisers simply cut down their production and quit the business, but as far 
as man is concerned, the situation is different, as man is necessary in order 
to help use up what these machines produce. 

Reports show that the population of our country is increasing steadily 
each year, even with the immigration laws being enforced more strictly 
than ever before. Consequently, there seems to be but one answer—a five- 
day week, a five-hour day and wages sufficiently high to enable the workers 
to purchase and enjoy the various output of these machines, that have, 
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and will continue, to add each time there happens to be a business slump, 
or when times are bad, to the great number of unemployed. 

H ENRY FORD'S latest idea as to how he can help those who are employed 
in his great factories, is that they must have gardens during the spring and 
summer to grow vegetables for their own use. Any man who works for 
him must agree to do this. No doübt. other employers will follow his plan. 

That Mr. Ford means well and will see the plan through, even to the 
extent of hiring instructors of the best kind, is not doubted by any one. On 
the other hand, what is to become of the farmer, and his help, who make 
their living from his truck garden? His help may not be very well paid, 
but at the same time it is their means of living. 

If the reputation which the Ford plants have throughout the country— 
that they pay good wages and give steady employment—-is true, then those 
employed in his factories should be in a position to buy all the vegetables 
they need and give the other man a chance to live. 

This plan of making gardens and growing vegetables was tried out 
during the world war and proved to be à very good one because at that time 
everything we could grow or make was needed in order that our country 
might be in a position to send plenty of food and supplies to our boys on the 
battle fields. 

This would become a queer country and much confusion would result if 
every person would start in to grow and make for themselves everything 
they need in this life. 

The proper thing to do and one which will help towards prosperity is for 
employers to pay their employees sufficient wages to enable them to save 
a little so that when hard times come there will be an aecount in the em- 
ployee's name at the bank, and then the neighborhood grocer; baker, drug- 
gist and produce dealer will not suffer in their line of business, because the 
links in the chain binding the community together are the producers, the 
consumers, the dealers and workers in general. 

QU VACATION period is over and the children are all now back at school. 
Fathers and mothers were proud to see their children off to school looking 
as good and as happy as the other children. 

In a few years those starting in this year will be graduating. Every 
child who wishes to get an education should have the opportunity to go 
through high school and college as well. 

Great care must be exercised by drivers of all automobiles, teams and 
trucks around school houses and play grounds so that these children may 
not meet with an aecident or injury of any kind. Safety for all, but especial- 
ly for children. 


Tus MAGAZINE is printed by union printers who work in a union shop, 
printed on union watermarked paper, paid for by the International Union 
and will be sent to the home address, free of charge, of every member in 
good standing whose name and address is sent into this office by the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the local. If you are not receiving it find out from 
your secretary-treasurer why your name has not been forwarded. 
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You will notice:on the front page that the International does not accept, 
or publish, advertisements of any description and that the magazine con- 
tains only news pertaining to our International and matters of interest to 
the labor movement in general. 


T 

Now THAT the oil companies have discontinued fighting one another by 
cutting the price of gasoline, we may reasonably be assured that the price 
wil go up, and then we can see just how much the gas tax really is. In 
other parts of the country they are trying to boost it still higher although 
it is four, five and six cents a gallon right now. No matter where the tax 
is placed it is the worker who pays it in the end even if he does not have an 
automobile. 


D) ayvuicur SAVING has again been placed on the shelf until next May. 
There were some sections of the country where they would not have it 
although it seems to have been a good thing for all of the big cities through- 
out the country. 

It seems to us that Congress could make it a law and thus stop a lot of 
confusion as to train time, etc. The statement that it is only good for golf 
players is a joke, because it gives to every one one more hour of daylight 
in which to see their own town or use as they please. Of course, we do 
not expect to have the gas and electric light companies second this motion 
nor to help put it through Congress. 


J UST A Short time ago and before the depression became so bad, there was 
a lot of talk on the subject of buying on the installment plan; that there 
was altogether too much of it going on; that many families were clear over 
their heads in debt and going further into debt every day purchasing many 
things they could easily get along without because they could buy them 
on the installment plan. There is not any question but what there is some 
truth in these statements. However, that subject is now dropped for a 
while, at least, and nothing much will be said or heard about it until business 
picks up again. 

There is another phase of the installment plan known as the loan 
business whose operators were commonly called loan sharks in days gone 
by, but who nowadays operate under fancier names, but who are in reality 
in the same old business. 

The public listening in on the radio almost any night are told in very 
glowing terms how easy it is to get a loan, making almost any one believe 
that a country cousin had died and left him a lot of money. They tell about 
all the things they don’t do—will not ring up your boss or trouble your 
friends—but never a word as to what the interest amounts up to in 
a year. Their three or three and a half per cent means that much a 
month and not a year and they will make you pay about thirty-six per cent 
a year. The laws of many states permit them to operate and when the 
Legislature is in session there are always enough lobbyists around to see 
that these laws are not changed. 

We do not have anything against any one in the business, but we do 
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say to our people, do not borrow under those conditions except in a case of 
extreme emergency. To borrow and pay that price on something which it 
is not absolutely necessary for you to have, is certainly a shame and works a 
real hardship on your pay envelope and a tremendous hardship on your 
family. As a matter of fact, a loan from such people is easy to get but, as 
a rule, hard to pay off, and you seldom get out of their clutches once they 
geta hold on you. Think this over. 


OTF 


Tae GOMPERS MEMORIAL has been approved by the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor and also by the National Commission 
on Fine Arts. Reports say that it will take from two to three years longer 
to complete it. If that is the case, Mr. Gompers will then be dead about ten 
years. Many who served with him during his life have died since. As the 
money for this memorial has all been paid in, the work on it should be 
rushed along so that the labor men of yesterday and today may see its 
completion. Labor men who were leaders in their unions are, as a rule, 
soon forgotten when they die. Samuel Gompers, who was president of 
the American Federation of Labor for more than forty years, will, of course, 
be an exception to this rule, and he should be, as he certainly was a real 
and grand old man for the working men and women of our country, and of 
the world. 


‘ OPS PRESIDENT DANIEL J. TOBIN, while on an Eastern trip the latter 


part of August, was a guest and addressed the convention of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America, 
held in Boston, Mass. The officers of that International Union and ours have 
always been very good friends and all jurisdiction questions between the 
two organizations have always been settled without any bad feeling pre- 
vailing. W. D. Mahon, who has held the office of president for a good 
many years, was re-elected. 


Mee) e 


Te FIVE-DAY WEEK seems.to hold the headlines of about all the Labor 
newspapers and magazines sent out recently. The Executive Council of the 
Federation of Labor came out for it and offered it as one of the means for 
obtaining employment for those out of.work. 

President Green of the American Federation of Labor asked that an 
industrial conference be held, but so far there has not been any favorable 
response from President Hoover on that subject or from any of the leaders 
of so-called Big Business. The five-day week may be the reason. 

No doubt, we will soon know what the new committee of sixty have to 
say about it. Like the Wickersham Committee, with its 57-variety report on 
Prohibition, the committee of sixty may be able to duck the five-day week 
through the use of a great lot of words. However, no matter what is said 
or done, who likes or disliked it, it is on the way and when it does come the 
world will go along just the same and no one will fail or go out of business 
on account of it. 


Toro 
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Wa: SPENDING your union-made wages, look for the Union Label. Also 
when going to places to dance or to the theatres, movies or otherwise, pick 
out the places where they hire men and women to furnish the music. These 
persons have to live the same as we do. There is enough canned goods in 
the world now without our helping to support canned music, which has 
helped put workers on the streets looking for work and something to eat. 


rs aS UD 


ne CHICAGO Federation of Labor did itself, and the Labor Movement up 
proud in its celebration on Labor Day, with a parade of over 50,000 union 
workers, bands and many floats in line. Many prominent speakers, both 
inside and outside of the movement, such as Governor Murray of Oklahoma 
and Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of Labor, ad- 
dressed the gathering in Soldier Field, where sports of all kinds were 
participated in and those present enjoyed themselves during the entire day. 

It was a sight which the citizens of Chicago will not soon forget nor will 
the radio publie who were listening in. 

The reading of what the American Federation of Labor has stood for 
and worked for during the past fifty years and the many measures favorable 
to the workers which have been enacted into law through its efforts surely 
should have had some effect on the workers who do not belong to any union. 
If those workers would only read some labor publications containing some 
real labor union news instead of always listening to the employers who 
want long hours and small wages, they would be much better off. 

To the officers and members of the Chicago Federation of Labor we 
wish to extend our congratulations on their splendid parade and program 
on Labor Day, 1931, also on their celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


€ 








Getting Job and Man Together 


In three months ending in July the 
expanded United States Employ- 
ment Service, whipped into shape by 
John R. Alpine within the Depart- 
ment of Labor presided over by Sec- 
retary Doak, connected a quarter of a 
million men with jobs and kept armies 
of others from concentrating where 
there were no jobs. 

That was progress. The Service is 
still being expanded and developed 
and imbued with discipline and the 
idea that it has one task—getting 
jobs. 

Both Secretary Doak and General 
Supervisor Alpine believe the Serv- 
ice will cut a real figure this winter in 
finding work. An effort is being made 
to develop work, as well as to merely 
find it. 


The Service is confronted with a 
tremendous task. The probability is 
that no employment service can, by 
its own efforts, cure the breakdown of 
an industrial order, or its serious dis- 
arrangement. 

However heroic may be the efforts 
of the Employment Service, industry 
itself has got to furnish most of the 
pay rolls. Let us see that we put the 
blame where it belongs.—Interna- 
tional News Service. 


Jobless in Belgium 


Brussels, Belgium.—Insured un- 
employed workers in Belgium at the 
end of June numbered 62,642, or 8.9 
per cent of the total insured, which 
compares with 7.9 at the end of May 
and 1.9 at the end of June, 1930.— 
News Letter. | 





Some *Dont's to “Remember: 


DON’T always be behind in your dues. Give yourself a surprise 
and pay up once in a while. . 


DON’T find fault with the different systems which have been 
established unless you can suggest a remedy or an improvement 
for at least one-half of them: | 


DON'T expect the Business Agent to be the whole union and do 
all the work. Once in à while give him a boost instead of a knock 
and help do some of the organizing work yourself. 


DON'T tell the boss all you know about someone Link He pays 
you to work and not to be a detective. à 


DON'T, on à dift with you, expect the other man to always take 
the heavy end. His back may not be any stronger than yours. 


DON'T, wherever you are, whether at a union meeting, at work, 
or at home, think you know it all. Listen once in a while Sun 
you may learn something new. 


DON’T sulk on your job because it happens to be a tough one; 
the next load may be soft. Be sure and always be willing to 
give and mr ME will be gos joa and the day won't seem so 
EM 


DON'T, during these hard times, look for all the overtime. Give 
the other boys a chance to live also. teal 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
. Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 
Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


. Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


wow 
All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary bed 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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S YOU EXPECT your members to live to your local by-laws, the motions 

made and carried in the meetings of your union, so also the Inter- 

national expects you to live to the laws made by the convention which 
governs the CHR Organization. | 


TT 


OOK OVER the multitudes of unorganized workers whose wages have 
been slashed since the depression. What do you think would have 
happened to your wages were it not for your organization? _ | 


7 FF 


HE FAIR WEATHER birds who are always smiling when the sun 
shines are the fellows who are now doing all of the knocking about 
industrial conditions and about not working continuously and finding fault 
with the officers. 
Tw 


ON'T BECOME discouraged no matter what happens, because if we 
have our health it is half the battle, and rest assured two or three 
years from now we will be back again climbing upwards. Conditions are 
bound to improve because our country is overflowing with all the things 
necessary for life. 
Toc 


HE DAY of each one fighting for himself is a thing of the past. If we 

have any hope at all of continuing the benefits we have obtained for 
our membership, we must stick together more closely and fight with more 
determination than we ever did before. 

As soon as wages are thoroughly deflated by the bankers and large 
corporations, they will once more proceed to pay substantial dividends on 
the common stock to the stockholders, who, in many instances, received 
a majority of the stock they hold in the form of stock dividends, or, in the 
first place, bought it for practically nothing. 


SOF OF 


ATCH THE BANKS where the moneys of your focal: are deposited 

and see that they are safe. The bank in which you have your money 
deposited issues a statement as to its financial standing. Any honest busi- 
ness man will analyze this statement and explain it to you if you do not 
thoroughly understand it. The Editor of this Magazine would be glad to 
do so were it not for the fact that it would involve too much work and 
take up too much time, and besides, the distance between the locals and 
` the International is too great. 


Pe 
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NOVEMBER, 1931 


Fifty Years of Labor Progress 


By the Executive Council of the - 
American Federation of Labor 


Editor's Note: The following is the 
introduction by the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to the council's report to the 1931 con- 


vention of the Federation at Vancou- 
ver. BoC. 


Our report for this year features an 
account of the Federation’s steward- 
ship after 50 years of service. 

The purpose for which the Federa- 
tion was organized was to co-ordinate 
the policy making of trade unions and 
to promote the organization of work- 
ers in trade unions, in order that those 
human beings employed in the produe- 
tion processes of industry, commerce, 
and services might be in a position to 
have opportunities for better living. 

The purpose and activities of the 
Federation affect directly the lives 
and opportunities of over 2,500,000 
wage earners and their dependents 
and indirectly progress for 29,500,000 
of the citizens of our nation. 

This large group of citizens even 
when not identified with the organized 
labor movement, very largely follows 
the leadership of the Federation in 
work problems, and in emergencies 
looks to us for counsel. 

Our record for 50 years shows that 
we have made progress in our. efforts 
to secure recognition of wage earners’ 
rights and in incorporating into pub- 
lic policy principles leading toward ae- 
ceptance of workers’ right to an op- 
portunity to work. 
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We are in the formative period of a 
new age in which associated activity 
is the essential method of our various 
undertakings. In the preceding pe- 
riod when our primary need was to 
conquer the resources of our conti- 
nent, property claims had a priority 
accorded by social sanction; in this 
period we are to define the rights and 
equities of the producers and to ad- 
vance co-ordinated claims with priori- 
ties to none. 

The spirit of co-ordinated activity is 
co-ordination—progress with the co- 
operation of all groups instead of 
progress against or at the expense of 
one or more groups; co-operation in 
economies and management instead of 
price-cutting and disorganization of 
the market; co-ordinated efforts of all 
groups instead of specially privileged 
groups. 

In our report on unemployment and 
the program we outline for dealing 
with it, we have been guided by basic 
principles that should underlie bal- 
anced progress. 

We have further shown that these 
same principles underlie international 
relations. 

The method of approaching all these 
various areas of relationships is the 
same—voluntary organization to con- 
serve the value of individual initiative 
and to develop ordered control for 
groups and associations of groups, and 
to provide them with the necessary 
economic and political tools and op- 
portunities. 

We believe constructive progress 
can be made by facing the momentous 
problems before our nation with un- 
derstanding of the changes taking 
place, guided by principles and not by 
formulas. 

The central problem is how to pro- 
duce goods adequate to supply the 
needs of all and distribute the income 
from production equitably among all 
engaged in its production, so that all 
shall have the use of the products of 
industries as the means for a good life 
in accordance with steadily progress- 
ing standards.—News Letter. 
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Work for Idle or Jobless Insur- 
ance, A. F. of L. Executive 
Council Says 


Vancouver, B. C.—Unless the own- 
ers and managers of industry provide 
work for the jobless, unemployment 
insurance will be inevitable. 

This is the conclusion reached by 
the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in its annual 
report to the convention. 

“While it is the opinion of the Ex- 
ecutive Council" the report says, 
"that compulsory unemployment in- 
surance legislation such as is now in 
effect in Great Britain and Germany 
would be unsuited to our economic and 
politieal requirements here and unsat- 
isfactory to American working men 
and women, we recognize the fact 
that the owners and managers of in- 
dustry through their failure to pro- 
vide work for the working people of 
the nation who are able and willing to 
work have contributed much toward 
the creation of an increasing public 
opinion in favor of the enactment of 
unemployment insurance legislation. 

“It is the opinion of the Executive 
Council that the owners and managers 
of industry will be largely responsible 
for the enactment of unemployment 
insurance legislation in the event pub- 
lic opinion becomes so crystallized as 
to demand unemployment relief 
through the enactment of compulsory 
unemployment insurance laws. 


“The Executive Council is directing 
its efforts toward the creation and en- 
largement of work opportunities. It 
believes that the owners and manage- 
ment of industry can plan and adjust 
the working time and their work poli- 
cies so that all working men and 
women may be accorded an equitable 
share of all work available. 

“Through the application of the 
five-day work week and the shorter 
work day the slack of unemployment 
could be overcome. As a result work 
security would become an assured 
fact. 
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“The six million or more working 
men and women in the United States 
who are unemployed could be absorbed 
into industry, secure in their oppor- 
tunity to earn a living, if the shorter 
work-week and the shorter work-day 
had both been put into effect by the 
owners and managers of industry 
when this period of unemployment 
came upon us. 

"During all the extended period of 
unemployment which has so seriously 
affected the social and economic well 
being of the people of the United 
States, the owners and managers of 
industry have failed to offer either a 
plan or a remedy for the evil of unem- 
ployment. 

"No collective action of any kind 
has been taken and no response has 
been made to the appeals of Labor to 
accord to the working people of the 
nation an equal opportunity to share 
in the work available by the employ- 
ers or management of industry. 


“The ruthless discharge of millions 
of working men and women without 
means of support, dependent upon 
such relief as may be extended by 
municipalities and by local relief 
agencies, is in itself an indictment of 
our unsound economic and industrial 
situation, unsound and uneconomic 
because the owners and managers of 
industry have miserably failed. 

“American working people want 
work. They demand work. 

“They abhor charity, and they re- 
sent the imposition of the dole. They 
are proud in spirit and resolute in pur- 
pose. They must not and they will not 
become the victims of a paternalistic 
policy. 

“Work must be supplied to all who 
are willing and able to work. Man- 
agers and owners of industry must 
meet this social obligation and dis- 
charge this responsibility. 

"Working men have arrived at the 
point where they are firmly of the be- 
lief that they are as much entitled to 
work security, to enjoy the opportu- 
nity to work, as the owners of capital 
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are to returns from their investments. 
Labor demands that these principles 
be recognized and accepted by the em- 
ployers of Labor. 

"Obviously, the owners and man- 
agement of industry must decide as to 
whether working men and women 
shall enjoy the opportunity to work or 
whether as a result of the denial of 
this. opportunity to work, industry 
shall have fastened upon it compul- 
sory unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion. 

“It must be work or unemployment 
insurance. 

*Working people must be privileged 
to earn a living or be accorded relief. 

“If compulsory unemployment in- 
surance is fastened upon our indus- 
trial, political and economic life it will 
be because industrial ownership and 
management have failed to provide 
and preserve work opportunities for 
working men and women." — News 
Letter. 


Do It Now, Don't Wait 


We know it. is hard to organize non- 
union workers during severe dull pe- 
riods like the present, but it is always 
in order to try to do so. The unorgan- 
ized know now that the only way 
they can get fair wages such as will 
enable them to live in accordance with 
the acknowledged American standard 
of living is to organize. 

Everybody who can think straight 
now knows that if we are to avoid 
another depression the masses must 
be in à position to buy and consume 
what they produce, and all must or 
should know that to do this they must 
get better wages. Employers, so- 
called big business men, and capital- 
ists, with their minds set on getting 
more and more profits, have closed 
their eyes to everything else with the 
result we are now in the greatest de- 
pression the world has ever witnessed, 
and daily growing worse. The situa- 
tion is such that the President, gov- 
ernors, mayors, and many others are 
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now appointing committees that are 
making or will make frantic efforts 
to care for and feed the millions al- 
ready unemployed and the additional 
numbers that it is anticipated will 
join them this winter. Everybody 
who can will be urged to give to the 
unemployment fund until it hurts, and 
they should do so. 


No responsible organized force ex- 
cept the Trade Union movement has 
come forward with the real simon 
pure cure for this depression, and the 
preventive of future periods of devas- 
tating unemployment with human 
suffering, hunger, bank failures, busi- 
ness failures, and unpaid taxes, and 
all the ills of malnutrition of both 
adults and especially growing chil- 
dren. 

The cry of the unemployed the com- 
ing winter will be—this is the third 
winter of the depression with its in- 
tensified want, suffering, misery, hun- 
ger, and cold.— Cigar Maker. 


Employers Force Long Hours 
Despite Large Output and 
Jobless Army 


The determination of those who 
own our industrial establishments to 
appropriate for themselves the vast 
increase in the amount of commodities 
produced by the workers and to refuse 
practically any reduction in the work- 
week is expressed with statistical em- 
phasis by the report of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor to the Federation’s 1931 con- 
vention. 

In discussing the relatively small 
increase of the workers’ leisure by the 
decrease in the length of the work 
week the Council says: 

“Because of the increase in produc- 
tivity in manufacturing industry, 
work which took the average man a 
59-hour week in 1899 could be done in 
47 hours in 1919, but the work-week 
in manufacturing was actually short- 
ened only from 59 to 52 hours. 


*In 1929, work which took the aver- 
age man a 52-hour week in 1919 could 
be done in 34 hours, but the work- 
week in manufacturing industry was 
actually shortened only to 50 hours. 
That is, an 18-hour decrease in neces- 
sary work time was compensated for 
by only a two-hour decrease in actual 
work hours. 

“This development in manufactur- 
ing is typical of other industries ex- 
cept where unions have shortened 
work hours through the drive for the 
five-day week." 

The decision of the owners of indus- 
try to make millions of dollars in ad- 
ditional profits by holding the length 
of the work week up to 50 hours de- 


spite the wholesale increase in the 


workers' productivity enabled the em- 
ployers to dismiss thousands of work- 
ers and throw them into the army of 
the jobless. On this point, the Council 
SAyS: 

“The shortening of the necessary 
work time without corresponding ad- 
justment in hours of work resulted in 
increasing technological unemploy- 
ment. Even in 1929, the year of great- 
est industrial activity since 1920, 
there were 2,400,000 unemployed. 
This is an increase of 1,000,000 unem- 
ployed persons since 1920." 

In connection with the Executive 
Council's statisties it may be pointed 
out that under our present economic 
system the manufacturing establish- 
ments are the private property of 
stockholders and operated solely for 
the benefit of the stockholders. Man- 
agement is vested in small groups of 
stockholders who own or control a ma- 
jority of the voting stock and select 
the executive officials. 

Except where they are coerced by 
statute law, or, as the Council says, in- 
fluenced by strong trade unions, the 
length of the work day and the work 
week for the millions of workers is 
decreed by the dictatorial authority of 
the executive officials of the corpora- 
tions. 

It was the owners of industry, act- 
ing through the executive officials of 
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industrial corporations, who decreed 
that in 1929 the work week should be 
50 hours, although the workers pro- 
duced as much in 34 hours as they pro- 
duced in 59 hours in 1899. 


Even now, with an army of between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 unemployed 
compelling an unparalleled nation- 
wide drive for charity funds to keep 
them from starving, the owners of in- 
dustry refuse to declare the five-day 
week to atone in part for their anti- 
social and unpatriotic long work day 
and work week policy of the last 30 
years.—News Letter. 


Use National Wealth to End 
Unemployment, Senator 
Davis Says 


Vancouver, B. C.—The national re- 
serve wealth of the United States 
should be used to end unemployment. 

This declaration was the outstand- 
ing feature of the speech which United 
States Senator James J. Davis of 
Pennsylvania made before the annual 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

“The real situation, as I see it," Sen- 
ator Davis said, “is this: Are we wise 
enough, are we far-sighted enough, to 
use our national reserve wealth while 
we still have it, to end unemployment, 
to create employment opportunities 
and to promote sound economic proj- 
ects which will tend to revive our eco- 
nomic activities, or shall we pursue a 
cheese-nibbling policy which would 
continue until our national reserve 
wealth will have been totally squan- 
dered? I am for a program of doing 
all government work that is possible 
today, but that alone will not give con- 
tinuous employment. It will, however, 
help us to have more faith in our- 
selves.” 

Senator Davis charged employers 
with holding the key that would re- 
lease the large amounts of savings 
which it is alleged the workers who 
have jobs are hoarding. 
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"Fear today of those many millions 
who are gainfully employed," he said, 
"reduces our buying power because 
they are afraid that they, too, will 
soon join the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. 

“Let the employers of labor get the 
word 'fear' out of the minds of their 
employees who are at work and get 
them back into the market to buy." 

The senator also urged the elimina- 
tion of wildcat financing, stock jug- 
gling, top-heavy finance and over- 
speculation as a necessary element in 
any program to restore normal busi- 
ness conditions. He urged the substi- 
tution of the “golden rule" for the 
“law of the jungle.”——News Letter. 


e 


McCutcheon, the cartoonist, draws 
a picture in which a squirrel is shown 
asking a man sitting on a bench in a 
park why he did not save his money 
while working in good times and put 
it in a bank. The man says, “I did.” 


While it is a clever cartoon, it is 
making a joke of a serious matter. 
Thousands of banks have closed their 
doors in all parts of the country. 
Many thousands of poor people have 
lost a life’s savings. Many towns are 
left without a bank. Many people are 
withdrawing their savings, placing 
them in‘ vaults, “lisle banks," and any 
old convenient hiding place, all of 
which means taking millions of dollars 
out of circulation, thus intensifying 
and prolonging the depression. 


Many of the banks that have failed 
were managed by successful real es- 
tate men, other business men and 
manufacturers, but mighty poor 
bankers, and they should never have 
been allowed to start or be chartered 
under the state and federal govern- 
ment. It is the business of the state 
and federal government to see to it 
that these banks are handled by com- 
petent men, trained in the banking 
business, and moreover to see to it 
that the affairs of the banks are prop- 
erly conducted. The depositors are 
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taxed to pay state and federal audi- 
tors to see that their money is prop- 
erly taken care of. They apparently 
haven't been properly protected, and 
someone should be made to suffer be- 
sides the poor people, many out of 
work, who have lost the money as well 
as their jobs. 

In China when a bank fails because 
of poor management they take those 
responsible out and shoot them. The 
result is that banks don't fail in China. 
Over here the crooked banker usually 
goes to Europe on a long vacation, and 
the depositor who is out of work and 
has been robbed of his money, and 
thoroughly discouraged, frequently 
shoots himself or jumps into the lake. 
— Cigar Maker. 


How Long Will It Take Labor 
to Work Into the Clear? 


It took centuries for labor to push 
up through the Dark Ages and out of 
the feudal system and undisputed rule 
of the king and land barons. The feu- 
dal slave in those frightful days had 
no education nor chance to improve 
his mental and physical condition. 
These slaves were held in leash with 
iron-clad laws which securely bound 
them to the will of the master. They 
had no political, community, or social 
freedom of action but they finally, 
after an age-long struggle, came 
through. 

Labor today has the advantage of 
politieal, economic, community, and 
social freedom, and is better educated 
and vastly more intelligent, but is woe- 
fully short of accomplishment with all 
of these advantages at its disposal. It 
has the right to organize along eco- 
nomic lines, but has not done so. If 
labor were well organized as it should 
be and will be in time, and getting good 
wages and working shorter hours, this 
depression with its frightful human 
suffering and loss of billions of dollars 
would not have occurred. 

To get the fullness of life and happi- 
ness that should be theirs, labor must 
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organize in our unions. We never shall 
be fully out in the clear, and on the 
road to a richer and better life until 
we do organize fully. Organize and get 
what rightfully belongs to you! — 
Cigar Maker. 


Employers Refuse Labor’s Plans 
to. Provide Work for 
Unemployed 


Vancouver, B. C.—The owners and 
managers of industry have refused to 
consider organized labor’s long-range 
constructive measures for remedying 
unemployment and have presented 
none themselves, declared the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in its report to the 1931 
convention of the Federation. | 

The recommendations, turned down 
by the employers, which were sub- 
mitted to the convention, follow: 

“That President Hoover call a na- 
tional conference of representatives 
of employers and Labor to deal di- 
rectly with the unemployment prob- 
lem and devise a plan for dividing 
available employment among all 
workers. 

“That to accomplish the division of 
work a five-day week and. shorter 
work day be inaugurated immediately 
in all public and private industry. 

“That wage structure and wage 
standards be maintained. 

"A guarantee that all workers now 
employed shall be assured of their po- 
sitions and that work be shared equit- 
ably by all through spreading of work 
time. 

“Prohibition of child labor and em- 
ployment of adults. 

“Stabilization of industry, espe- 
cially those branches seasonal in 
character, by carrying on improve- 
ments during slack periods. 

“Application of a more scientific 
plan of industrial production so that 
a stable balance may be maintained 
and production carried on systemat- 
ically over longer periods.” 
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“These remedies for the unemploy- 
ment situation," the report said, “have 
been submitted by the Executive 
Council and the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to the owners 
and management of industry, but thus 
far there has been no response or no 
reply. 

*We are firmly of the opinion that 
if they were accepted and applied in 
the manner herein outlined that the 
need for unemployment legislation 
would disappear and that work op- 
portunities would be accorded all men 
and women able and willing to work." 

The Council pointed out that the 
practicability of those employment 
remedies becomes increasingly appar- 
ent when the extent and capacity of 
our home market is taken into consid- 
eration. “Its consuming abilities and 
its constant requirements are well- 
nigh incomprehensible,” the Council 
said. “More than 90 per cent of all 
goods manufactured in the United 
States is consumed in the home mar- 
ket. It has never been developed to its 
maximum capacity, and for that rea- 
son its consuming power, which now 
seems well-nigh inexhaustible, can be 
further increased through the devel- 
opment of an increasing purchasing 
power on the part of the masses of the 
people."—News Letter. 


Sale of Prison-Made Goods 
Restricted 


Encouraging progress has been 
made in restricting the sale of prison- 
made goods in competition with ar- 
ticles made by free labor, aecording to 
the report of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Executive Council to the 
1931 convention of the Federation at 
Vancouver. 

The Hawes-Cooper law was passed 
by Congress in December, 1928. It be- 
comes effective on January 19, 1934. 
It provides in general that goods made 
wholly or in part by inmates of state 
penal institutions shall, when trans- 
ported into any other state or terri- 
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tory for use, be subject to the state 
or territorial laws regulating the sale 
of prison-made goods. 

Since then Illinois, Maine, New 
York and New Jersey have enacted 
satisfactory laws prohibiting the sale 
in those states of prison goods made in 
other states. The Pennsylvania law, 
the Council pointed out, is inadequate 
and must be amended. 

“Our aim," the Council said, “is to 
have every state adopt the state-use 
system and then prohibit the sale 
within its borders of convict-made 
goods manufactured and produced in 
other states. The fact that the four 
states named have enacted legislation 
prohibiting the sale of convict-made 
goods manufactured or produced 
within or without their jurisdiction in 
competition with free labor will influ- 
ence the legislatures of other states to 
amend their laws and adopt similar 
legislation. 

New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey have been favorable markets 
for the sale of convict-made goods. 
With these markets taken away the 


‘legislatures must enact laws in self- 


defense. Those states which manufac- 
ture and ship convict-made goods into 
these states will have to change to the 
state-use system. 

“State federations of labor in states 
where these laws have been enacted 
will not have such a difficult time in 
securing the enactment of this new 
legislation. Most of the governors of 
the several states have indicated a de- 
sire and expressed a willingness to co- 
operate in every way possible in order 
to meet the conditions that will follow 
the application of the Hawes-Cooper 
Act when it becomes effective." — 
News Letter. 


We have so much cotton and wool 
that hundreds of thousands and pos- 
sibly millions are approaching a win- 
ter without sufficient clothing to keep 
them in half comfort and doubtless 
this will add to the danger of freezing. 
—News Letter. 
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Hillquit Urges Economic Plan- 
ning to Cure Slump 


Washington. — “Our productive 

forces and resources are adequate to 
provide for all human wants, if they 
are not perverted to the private gains 
of the privileged classes," said Morris 
Hillquit, national chairman of the So- 
cialist Party. “Our industries must 
be radically reorganized on the prin- 
ciple of planned production to be car- 
ried on as a social function for the 
benefit of the whole body of our peo- 
ple." 
Hillquit charged that our present 
industrial system has “piled up vast 
wealth for the few and thrown mil- 
lions of toilers into the bread lines. It 
is impotent to control the wild and 
blind economie forces which it has 
conjured up.” —News Letter. 


Altruism and Solidarity of 
Union Labor 


= Two items in the annual report of- 


Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, to the 
1931 convention of the Federation il- 
lustrate not only the altruism of or- 
ganized labor, but the profound soli- 
darity of its members. 

In 1929, the Executive Council of 
the Federation issued an appeal to 
organized labor for financial assist- 
ance for the striking textile workers 
in the South. It was an appeal, not an 
assessment. Trade unionists contrib- 
uted $41,530.81. 

. In 1930, the Executive Council is- 
sued an appeal for money for the as- 
sistance of the Danville, Virginia, tex- 
tile strikers. Trade unionists contrib- 
uted $28,725.62 to this fund. 

: Rendering assistance to workers in 
distress because of their determina- 
tion. to resist wage reductions and 
other anti-social tactics of employers 
has always been one of the spiritual 
manifestations of the Labor move- 
ment.—News Letter. 
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Gompers Memorial Fund 
Totals $123,430 


The Samuel Gompers Memorial 
Fund now amounts to $123,430.16, ac- 
cording to the report of Frank Morri- 
son, secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to the 1931 conven- 
tion. The fund was authorized by the 
1925 convention on the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council. 

The design for the memorial as pre- 
pared by Robert Aitkin, New York 
sculptor, has been approved by the 
Executive Council, the Samuel Gom- 
pers Memorial Committee, consisting 
of Frank Morrison, Frank Duffy, 
Daniel J. Tobin, Matthew Woll and 
James Wilson, and the National Fine 
Arts Commission. 

The monument will occupy the tri- 
angular site contributed by the United 
States Congress in Washington on 
Massachusetts Avenue between Tenth 
and Eleventh Streets. 

The sculptor expects to have the 
memorial completed by the end of the 
present year.—News Letter. 


This Bears Repeating 


The average of union wages is more 
than double the average of non-union 
wages. There are men still foolish 
enough to parrot the employers’ tripe 
about the independence of the non- 
union man. Where there is non-union- 
ism the only man who has any inde- 
pendence is the employer. The union 
man has the only true independence. 
He is the only worker who has rights. 
He is the only worker who has any- 
thing to say about his wages, his hours 
of labor, his conditions of work. 
Again: The average of union wages is 
more than double the average of non- 
union wages. The non-union worker 
has no rights, no independence, no 
freedom—and in addition he pays a 
high price for his state of subservi- 
ency. How ean any man afford so 
high a price for such degrada- 
tion?. Why are there any non-union 
workers ?—Metal Polishers. 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Some THREE or four years ago I wrote an article which appeared in this 
magazine exposing the evils resulting to Journeyman Taxicab Drivers from 
the individual owner. Perhaps some of our readers may remember that 
article. But a greater menace is now confronting us as a result of the 
individual over-the-road truck drivers, that is not only demoralizing the 
business of the railroads, but is cutting rates so low that the legitimate 
truckmen who employ our members find it almost impossible to meet this 
individual cut-throat competition. The history of the individual owner 
holding membership in our organization is as follows. This National Union 
was started in 1899 mainly by bosses or small truckmen, who ran the local 
unions and made conditions for our journeymen just as they saw fit. 
Gaspar Clark of Toledo, Ohio, was National President in 1900. At the time 
of the amalgamation of the Team Drivers’ International Union and the 
Chicago National Union, which took place at Niagara Falls in 1903, Bob 
Evans of Bloomington, Illinois, was President of the Team Drivers’ Inter- 
national Union, which was chartered from the American Federation of 
Labor, and of which the writer was a member and delegate to the Niagara 
Falls convention. This man was a team owner. At the amalgamation con- 
vention we allowed individual team owners to hold membership in our organ- 
ization because of the fact that many of the men prominent in forming our 
unions were being discharged by hateful employers, were then blacklisted, 
and the only way they could obtain work was to buy a rig of their own. 


That was twenty-five or thirty years ago, but conditions have, since 
that time, substantially changed and today it seems that every man who 
makes a failure or loses his job as a farm laborer, a machinist, a street 
sweeper or anything else, goes to a truck selling company, gets a truck on 
the installment plan and starts to haul over the road at any old price he 
can get. This individual works twenty-four hours a day if necessary, repairs 
his truck on Sunday, and you can understand from such a condition that it 
is impossible for legitimate truck owners to pay decent wages to legitimate 
truck drivers. Undoubtedly there are some honest fellows engaged in this 
business who because of the change in industry have been forced to do 
something else. There are bartenders and waiters and everything else 
butting into our business and turning out our legitimate members and 
workers who have been trained in this occupation for two or three genera- 
tions. If we had a convention of our International Union tomorrow I would 
recommend to the convention that something be done to discontinue the 
membership of the individual owner, but to protect the individual owners 
already in our organiation under certain restrictions. The menace is far 
reaching. Don’t tell me you know some good, honest fellows who are 
owners and members. So do I. I know them better than you do, but 95 per 
cent of them are men who can’t be regulated in hours and wages and they 
are dragging down by unfair competition the whole trade. How can you 
make wages for individual owners and hold them within certain hours? 
How can you make rates even if they promise to charge so much per ton 
over so many miles of road? You would have to have somebody watching 
them all the time or they would trim rates. It is not the business of the 
International Union to make rates ; the government would then check us up; 
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but it is the business of the International Union to make wages, and while 
individuals are in business for themselves making any kind of rates, we 
cannot make wages. For the past four years I have bitterly opposed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission regulating the hauling of interstate 
freight by truck owners. I am not ashamed to tell you that I have com- 
pletely changed my mind on this question, and I say there is no hope now 
for it except that the government will regulate rates and compel those 
individuals who have knocked down the price of hauling to such an extent 
that it is impossible to pay wages. You may think I have not given the 
subject sufficient consideration. I may be wrong in my analysis of the situa- 
tion, but as I see it the only hope is government regulation of rates. The 
carrier would be compelled to put up bond and live within the law. Of course 
the large truckmen who have something back of them, with insurance on 
their drivers and loads, can give a greater guarantee to the shipper than 
the individual *skinners" who have nothing back of them and could not 
get a bond. Drive over any of the roads leading into the middle western 
cities and see the condition of affairs, with all kinds of rigs and convey- 
ances, handling all kinds of freight, burning up the roads for which we 
pay taxes, and demoralizing wages and working conditions. Yes, they run 
in to join the union as soon as they are caught by some member whose work 
they have stolen, but the time is coming when we will make the regulations 
for joining the union so important that they will have to pay the price of 
maintaining this union for the last thirty years and building it to where it is. 
I do not mean by this that they will be held up by local unions in certain 
districts, but I mean we will not allow *skinner's" to steal the work of 
journeyman drivers and honest employers with whom we have done busi- 
ness for years, by permitting them to take out cover-up membership in some 
local union. 

The railroads of our country are one of the greatest and most important 
industries within the nation. They are the very life blood of the nation. 
Neither the government nor the people of the country can afford to see 
the railroads so thoroughly demoralized as to drive them into bankruptcy ; 
and let me say many of them are on the verge of bankruptcy, caused mainly 
by the stagnation of industry which has decreased movement of passen- 
gers and freight over 60 per cent compared with what it was in 1928. 
Railroad bonds, which were considered the best possible investment for 
either individual or corporation, are today thrown on the market at prac- 
tically any price. If it comes to the time when railroads will not be able 
to meet the interest on their bonds they can be petitioned into insolvency. 
With many of the railroads that time is very near. The condition today 
within financial institutions is that there are billions of dollars of collateral 
being held that has so thoroughly depreciated that there are very few banks 
that could liquidate and pay one hundred cents on the dollar, but mainly 
because of the demoralization in the railroad industry. I do not know 
that I would be so much opposed to the railroads being permitted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to own and operate trucks over the 
road from point to point. A few railroads are today having door-to-door 
delivery, but that means only this, they are delivering from the freight 
house or freight market to the point of destination downtown, or picking 
up at the shipping office of the manufacturing plant and delivering to their 
freight depots. They are not permitted to do interstate hauling of freight 
from city to city under our present laws. I am quite confident that they 
will be permitted, through legislation or decision by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to put on over-the-road trucks within a year, because 
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it is the only way they can handle unfair competition in the hauling of 
freight or passengers. And let me say to you, in passing, that even the 
toughest kind of railroad corporation, which might include the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad with Mr. Atterbury at its head, would be easier to handle 
than some of the new-born trucking companies and the myriads of indi- 
vidual owners now hauling freight and passengers. At any rate the rail- 
roads have been in the habit of paying decent wages to their men. And 
another side of the question is that you can always reach the railroads 
through legislation, and even if we have not got the right kind of legisla- 
tion just now, we can get it by sticking together and fighting together to 
the end that we may elect to office some class except those that are contin- 
uously playing to the galleries for votes. 


Yes, we are holding our organization together because we are on the 
job, watehing conditions night and day, otherwise we would have no organ- 
ization left. If the officers of this International Union did not have their 
ear to the ground, if we were sporting and gallivanting over the country 
enjoying ourselves, we would have no organization. We are holding our 
membership and our funds very near the top, but it is done only because 
we are, all of us—and that means you—doing our share of the work and 
watching the course of events. 


I repeat that the greatest menace now confronting us is the individual 
owner hauling freight from point to point, who is demoralizing the railroads 
and destroying the opportunities of our members, as well as crippling, in 
many instances, the decent truck owners who are trying to pay wages and 
protect the publie with safe drivers and protect the shipper against loss 
of property. This is only the beginning of the fight which we must engage 
in to save the employment of our members and the business of our honest 
employers. Of course I don't like government regulation of rates, but if the 
government can protect you against a downward cut-throat system of rate 
slashing so that honest truckmen can get a decent rate, then I say it is not 
so dangerous. We must give and take in this game of life, and as I see it 
now, hearing complaints from different points of the country from members 
and truck owners! associations, I am of the opinion the only salvation for 
the preservation of honest rates— which means decent wages—is govern- 
ment regulation of interstate freight and passenger traffic. 


"vow 


Wa, the general reduction of wages has taken place in some industries, 
mostly in the unorganized occupations. Organized labor is protecting its 
membership against wage slashing as much as it is humanly possible. If 
the Interstate Commerce Commission refuses to grant a decent increase in 
rates to the railroads as per the application that was made by the 
railroads of the nation some three or four months ago and which is under 
eonsideration now, I see no hope for the railroads except that they will 
compel the railroad workers to take a reduction in wages. The railroads 
have asked for an all-around increase of 15 per cent. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may grant a 714 per cent increase. In other words, the 
commission will play politics and satisfy both shippers and railroads. We 
are living in a political atmosphere now and only those carrying out the 
wishes of the administration, whether Democrat or Republican, can get 
appointed to any commission by the President of the United States. We 
are within a year of a general election and the present administration will 
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do everything in its power to straddle the fence in order to return the 
present party to power. Consequently there will be straddling decisions, a 
lot of hot air in Washington from both sides, and very little substantial 
relief granted. Bankers who are holding billions of dollars in stocks and 
bonds as collateral, realize that something must be done for the railroads. 
Those same bankers realize that shippers and manufacturing plants cannot 
stand very much more of an increase in their cost of production and distri- 
bution. One thing they all agree on in the upper bracket of life in our 
country is that a deflation in wages would not hurt either the shipper or 
the manufacturer, and it would help the railroads. And some white-collared 
banking groups agree that a reduction of wages would be helpful to the 
worker because it would bring down or cheapen the commodities of life 
which he uses. Bunko Profundo. My judgment is that the railroads will 
apply to the brotherhoods for a reduction of wages; the brotherhoods will 
refuse, and then it will go to the Railroad Wage Board and the figures of 
the railroad companies will be laid before them, and then look out. See 
what happens. Of course it will take some time to bring this thing about 
and the chances are that conditions may improve in the next twelve months, 
but the railroads and many of the large manufacturers are not so anxious 
that things improve until they get this question of wage deflation settled. 
We all agree, if we have any sense of justice within us, that when you 
bring men down to starvaiton wages they live the life of paupers, and that 
condition is not good for American manhood. Because we were so far above 
other races in the world at the time we entered the World War, with our 
young manhood flowing over with vitality, brains, energy, determination, 
clearness of vision, due to our conditions of living, we saved Europe from 
destruction in about one year. Hungry men and women are no good in any 
country in the world, and at no time in civilization was that more thor- 
oughly demonstrated than during the World War by the manhood and 
womanhood of America. Machinery i is destroying the work of human hands. 
We are confronted with a serious proposition in our unemployment situa- 
tion. Let us hope and pray the time is not far off when something will 
happen that will open up the way to new industries, yes, even to the shorter 
work day, so that employment may again be found for the millions who 
are now seeking employment. 


If the railroad workers of the nation would be formed into one organiza- 
tion to resist any unfair slashing in wages there is no question in my mind 
but that they would win in the conflict. It is dangerous for a government 
or for corporations to seriously strike at the spinal cord of human life. 
Wages mean the life blood of the workers, the education of their children, 
the salvation of their homes and families, the health of themselves and 
their dependents. Employers should be careful before they go too far. Men 
have been driven to battle against their wishes. No strike was ever lost 
that was fought against an unfair reduction in wages, even though men 
were driven to starvation and poverty. We are living in a dangerous age. 
Men who are starving and see their loved ones hungry care for nothing. 
Crime looks less dangerous. 


The British government, you will notice within a few days, was con- 
fronted with a general mutiny in its Atlantic Fleet, involving thousands of 
sailors who refused to board their ships because of a reduction in wages. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago these men would have been incarcerated in 
prison on some lonely island, or shot at the mast, riddled with bullets, with 
only a semblance of a trial. Mutiny or refusal to work as a member of the 
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British Navy meant death. But today what did the British Admiralty do? 
They instructed the naval leaders to call the men and say to them that their 
grievances would be given consideration and adjusted, provided the men | 
returned to their ships. The men accepted, and let me say this to you, there - 
will be no double-crossing in this investigation. The British naval men, the 
best disciplined naval men in the world, will not stand for being double- 
crossed. The First Lord of the Admiralty is not a labor man; he is one of 
the blue-bloods, a member of the Co-operative Cabinet, which is composed 
of men of the three leading political parties. 


I call this to your attention to show you the change of mind of the 
leaders of governmental institutions. It would not do any good to shoot 
the leaders in a naval mutiny; others would rebel immediately and perhaps 
the army would mutiny, then perhaps the police force, then a revolution, 
then destruction of life and property (of the upper class). We do not want 
this kind of reformation in our country. The price is too much to pay. But 
when the multitude starts to swarm; when someone shouts “fire” in a 
crowded theater, no one can reason with the mob. It is true with human 
life. You cannot play politics with the life blood of the men and women of 
our country when they are starving. Captains of industry should beware 
before they cut wages even though dividends have not been earned or paid 
on stock at the present time. The great curse of our country is that we 
have two factions in Washington who are afraid to legislate so that corpora- 
tions in years of prosperity would be prevented from robbing the public 
by enormous earnings which they distribute to their stockholders. There 
are about a dozen fighters in both branches of our government who are 
making more friends year after year, and our only hope now lies in the 
consistent fighting of these men who are sacrificing themselves in Washing- 
ton by espousing the cause of the multitude of America’s starving men and 
women. Why should a corporation in 1917, 1918 and 1919 and in several 
years since then be allowed to distribute to stockholders two, three and 
four hundred per cent in dividends, and with the first year of depression 
begin to slash the wages of the workers? Why could we not have a law 
enacted which would prevent corporations paying more than four or five 
per cent on the original investment, and before any larger percentage was 
paid in dividends, set aside an equal amount as a reserve fund to take care 
of the workers during periods of depression. If you go to Washington as 
a representative, unless you are a man with the nerve and courage of a 
tiger, they will push you into the rut and say to you, “What’s the use of 
making a fool of yourself talking about a square deal? You stand practically 
- alone. You will get nowhere. If you want to return to Congress do as the 
rest are doing." And nine out of every ten of those that had a decent desire 
to do the right thing ‘‘did as the rest were doing.” 

We cannot curse them so much in politics because we have practically 
the same thing in Labor. He who advocates cleanliness, decency, courage, 
is sometimes pointed out as being a radical by some of the so-called leaders, 
although they are believed by but few of the rank and file. It is a pity and 
a crime that the rank and file do not take more interest in the workings of 
their national and local organizations; that the rank and file allow men to 
continue representing them who simply hold office because of the fact that 
they want the job for themselves and who are living a life of absolute use- 
lessness to their membership. Perhaps this industrial depression that is 
going to try men's souls will cause the rank and file to wake up, not only 
within the labor organizations but in the unorganized industries of the 
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nation, which represent far more in number than the organized workers. 
I have before me a letter from a large institution which employs thousands 
. of workers, where the employees have had to accept, without any chance 
to protest, what I consider an unjust reduction in their salaries. There 
is no one to blame for this condition but themselves. If in the years when 
things were good they had begun to organize they could prevent some of 
this, at least. 

From out of all the suffering, turmoil, unemployment and uncertainty 
I am quite confident there will come a new era to the workers of America, 
and organizations will be strengthened when things pick up to such an 
extent that we will see more determination to do and win than ever before 
within our unions, and we will witness numbers that never before paid any 
attention to the political life of the nation, making it a constant study to 
the end that life will be better in America for those of us who will survive 
and for the organizations that, through careful management and strategy, 
will hold themselves intact. Unfortunately, however, the price that must 
be paid will be enormous. Many men and many organizations, as well as 
thousands of corporations, will have to be offered up as a sacrifice before 
the end of the conflict, or, in other words, before the readjustment of 
industry will take place within this, the most prosperous nation of the 
world. See to it that you are on the job, if not for yourself, for the people 
you represent. 


TT 


de INTERNATIONAL UNION has laws made by conventions. Our conven- 
tions are composed of delegates from our several local unions. Those laws 
are made to be observed and carried out by our local unions. Local unions 
that will not observe the laws or officers of local unions who think they can 
evade the laws by taking chances have no right in affiliation with the 
International organization. Their place is on the outside. 


The General Officers are obligated to carry out those laws. They have 
no other alternative. They have no choice in the matter. They are simply 
the directors of your corporation. When elected to office they take an obli- 
gation, in the presence of the delegates, that they will observe and carry 
out the laws as enacted by the convention. If they fail to do this they are 
violating their obligation and are not fit to hold office. 

Local unions, when they draft a wage scale, should have same ap- 
proved by the membership. If there is a Joint Council in the district, the 
Joint Council should approve or disapprove the wage scale. If the Joint 
Council approves it, then it should be sent to the International President for 
approval or disapproval. Two copies should be sent in, one for our files and 
the other to be approved and returned to the local union. This is the law as 
contained in the Constitution and this procedure must be observed, no 
matter whether the union is large or small. There is but one law governing 
allloeal unions. A letter must also accompany the wage scale explaining 
the difference between the new wage scale and the old one. Until the wage 
scale is approved by the General President, representing the General Exec- 
utive Board, the local has no right to present it to the employers, and if the 
employers know their business they will refuse to recognize it. The Con- 
stitution states that when a wage scale is about to be presented, it must be 
sent to the General President for approval at least thirty days before it is 
to be presented to the employers. Local unions that consider themselves so 
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independent as to ignore this part of the law are not only violating their 
agreement and their obligation to the International Union, but they are 
taking chances for their membership and in every way acting as though 
they cared nothing for the laws of the International organization. 


The same is true in the case of a strike. No local union can legally go 
out on strike without first having the approval of the International organi- 
zation. If there is a Joint Council in the district, the Council should be 
asked for its approval or disapproval of the strike, and the request to the 
Joint Council should be asked only after the membership has voted on the 
strike in the affirmative and all negotiations between the local and employers 
have ceased. Local unions taking the law in their own hands because they 
believe they are strong are not acting as true trade unionists and this action 
is in direct conflict with the International Constitution and unions that 
participate in such procedure are violating the laws, which are the very 
foundation of the International organization and, sooner or later, they 
will find themselves caught in their own trap and will regret their proce- 
dure. Unfortunately, when that time comes the price required in payment 
is too great. In other words, the destruction of the union has taken place 
as a result of carelessness, neglect of duty and defiance of the laws of the 
International by the local union and its membership. 


Gambling away the life and salvation of the membership of our local 
unions is a dangerous procedure. No matter how certain they are of victory, 
no one can ever be sure of it, so every possible section of the Constitution 
dealing with strikes should be carried out and observed in order that there 
may not be any comeback or any risks taken which might jeopardize the 
welfare of the membership. 


We are very fortunate that there are only a few instances in which 
our laws are set aside in cases such as described herein, so we are making 
an appeal to you now at this time of the year when there are a great many 
wage scales expiring, and our appeal is that you observe the constitution 
and laws which govern our International Union. By doing so you will be 
protecting yourselves and your membership, and, in addition, you will be 
doing only that which you are bound to do in conformity with your obli- 
gation to the International organization. If you cannot do this, as you have 
pledged yourself to do, then you should not remain in affiliation with the 
International Union. 

eT T 


I AM SORRY to relate to you the awful death of Peter Brady, a very dear 
friend of ours in New York City and one who in the past was always helpful. 


His death was the result of an airplane crash on Monday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 21, 1931. 


You will remember, he addressed our convention in Cincinnati in Oc- 
tober, 1930. He was President of the Federation Bank and Trust Company, 
one of the strongest institutions of its kind in this country, the deposits 
totaling over twenty-two million dollars. 


Peter Brady made this bank and many of our local unions use it as 
their depository. From the latest reports on the bank, it is perfectly safe 
and sound in every way, shape and manner. It is almost a one-man insti- 
tution, as he was the whole life and force of the institution, and it will be 
almost impossible to find a man as his successor who is so closely in touch 
with the entire movement and the public in general. 
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Peter Brady was born in Ireland and as a young immigrant coming 
into this country made his way up from the very lowest strata of life to the 
position of President of the Federation Bank, holding the confidence and 
respect of the publie as well as the workers. He was a photo engraver by 
trade, learning his trade as a young man in New York. His first position, 
under salary, was Secretary of the Allied Printing Trades Council of New 
York at $35.00 a week. He was appointed in 1916 by Mayor Hyland to the 
position of Supervisor of City Records and held that position until he 
organized the Federation Bank & Trust Company, and he did that so well 
the directors of the bank made his salary $25,000 a year and all expenses. 


To those who do not understand, this may seem an enormous salary, 
but we want to assure you that it was none too much for the work he did 
and the responsibilities involved. Recently he was appointed Commissioner 
of Docks by Mayor Walker. This position has to do with all aviation in 
New York City and commands a decent salary. 

Peter Brady was an exceptional, as well as à most genial character. 
In the early days, in order to make a living, he peddled papers on the streets 
of New York City, but when killed accidentally, he was a real bank head 
and an able commissioner, and wherever placed he delivered the goods. 


They may fill his place at the bank; they may find another able com- 
missioner; but in our hearts no one can take his place, for he was a real 





man, a true friend. 


i^y 


Inefficiency of Merchants Costs 
10 to 12 Billion Dollars a Year 


Washington. — The inefficiency of 
the merchants of the United States 
adds at least ten or twelve billion dol- 
lars to their cost of doing business, de- 
elared Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Julius Klein, in a statement giv- 
ing some of the facts revealed by the 
census of distribution now in progress 
under the direction of the Department 
of Commerce. He claimed the cost of 
this inefficiency amounts to about 
$400 or $500 annually for each of our 
25,000,000 families. 


On the basis of total sales amount- 
ing to $123,000,000,000 a year, Secre- 
tary Klein said the proper *rationali- 
zation” of present business practices 
of merchants would reduce the cost of 
selling goods by at least 10 per cent. 


One of the methods recommended 
to enable the merchants to realize this 
immense saving is the application of 
the Taylor system of time-and-motion 
studies and other speed-up plans to 
‘store clerks. The department experts 


wies 


claim such a system will enable the 
merchant to sell the same quantity of 
goods with much less clerical help. 
This will assist the employer to sta- 
bilize his profits. 


Secretary Klein believes that if ra- 
tionalization enabled the merchants to 
save these $10,000,000,000 or $12, 
000,000,000 the merchants would ap- 
ply the golden rule and cut prices ac- 
cordingly so the consumers would reap 
the benefit of the economies. 


Merchants are not built that way. 
There is a tradition that competition 
among them for patronage will com- 
pel them to pass along economies of 
business to the consumers. Experi- 
ence seems to demonstrate that busi- 
ness men have various ways of keep- 
ing the profits of business economies 
for themselves. They are organized. 
Consumers are not.—News Letter. 


Freedom in industrial and economic 
powers is greater and more important 
in every way than political power.— 
Cigar Maker. : | 








R. WALTER GIFFORD has been appointed head of the Hoover unem- 
ployment committee. His main work will be to solicit contributions 
from corporations and individuals throughout the nation. 

Gifford is head of the largest non-union concern in the United States 
—the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. With the exception 
of the electricians and some of the linemen, as far as we know, there are 
not any other unions doing business with this company, that is, real unions, 
but there are some company unions. | 

The poor girls who work in the offices of the telephone company will 
be told that they will be expected to contribute towards feeding the unem- 
ployed. Of course, as per the statement, it will not be compulsory, but, you 
may rest assured that any girl who does not sign the warrant that a certain 
amount may be deducted from her pay each week, will soon learn that her 
name is missing from the pay roll because her work was not satisfactory, 
mistakes were found, etc. | 


: DON'T LIKE to be selfish and I believe I am as unselfish as the average 

individual who has to deal with the publie, and I make this statement 
merely for the purpose of advising our membership; before you contribute 
to Community Funds, or those soliciting aid for the unemployed, first look 
to. your own home and take care of the members of your union who are 
oüt of work and may be hungry, then if you have anything left, or any 
money to spare, help the others. 

Again, let me impress upon you that the obligation of our union is. to 
help our brother members in distress. I cannot too highly praise the 
system adopted by some of our locals last year and especially the locals in 
Chicago, where the membership who are working are assesséd on an aver- 
age of $1.00 a week. This is placed in a fund out of which contributions are 
made to the decent, honest members who are out of work and have families. 

Other unions, please copy, for there is nothing more wholesome, nothing 
which will bring you greater blessings than to help a fellow member whose 
family may be in need because the father is unable to find employment. 

& 


TOF OF 


BOUT FOURTEEN months ago, when we held our convention, the 
industrial depression now obtaining everywhere was pictured in many 
of the talks made to the delegates present, in the hope that our locals would 
begin to prepare for the depression and the industrial conditions then 
predicted, and if they did not come about we would be that much ahead. 
The fact that our membership everywhere are doing their very best to 
keep their unions functioning smoothly, endeavoring to keep their dues 
' paid up and to meet the inevitable of a few days’ layoff now and then, 
proves conclusively that the talks made to the delegates and officers attend- 
ing the Convention were of some help. 
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